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THE SAMOAN ORISIS AND ITS CAUSES. 


Ir was my privilege to contribute .to)the January number of Tux 
Fortnicutty Review a paper dealing at considerable length with 
the vexed problem of Samoa. Therein, donning for the nonce the 
perilous mantle of prophecy, I ventured to express a strong opinion 
that the time was closely approaching when the question would have 
to be recognised as one of conspicuous iui;«:tance, and even danger to 
international peace. To many of the earlier readers of the article 
this estimate of the outlook no doubt appeared a gross e ion. 
Yet within a month of its publication news was flashing over the 
civilised world that events had occurred in and around Apia which 
might readily culminate in armed conflict between two, and possibly 
three, of the greatest Powers of Christendom ; and that the fair Samoan 
islands were once again the theatre of civil strife, with its traditional, 
inevitable accompaniments of inhumanity, senseless barbarity, and 
wanton sacrifice of life, honour, houses, and foodstuffs, We also 
learned, amongst other things, that the treaty signed at Berlin in 
June, 1889, had been practically annulled by the intrigues or violence 
of representatives of the Empire primarily responsible for its appear- 
ance in the international Statute-book; and that—not for the first 
or second time in the history of Samoa—the foreign guardians of 
law and order were demonstrating their fitness for governing the 
natives by sheer incapacity to control themselves. 

Since then, many strange and unhappy events have been chronicled 
in the public Press. We have heard of the undoubted leader of the 
Samoan nation being backed by the Germans, who for years followed 
him with relentless hate, and are now able to pose as champions of the 
rights and liberties of the people they so often harried and long 
sought to subjugate. We have learned how this same Mataafa, 
elected King by five-sixths of his countrymen, and the proved friend of 
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Great Britain and America, has been hounded from the position 
which is rightfully his—first, by a “legal” decision, and then 
by the armed intervention of two of the three nations which have 
solemnly declared the independence of the islands and the free right 
of the natives to elect their chief or king, and choose, in their own 
fashion, their form of government. We have heard of Consuls one 
day recognising, because no other alternative was open to them, the 
provisional legality of a so-called “rebel”? Government ; and the next 
cable message has brought us news that these same Consuls, em- 
boldened by the arrival of another war-vessel, had summarily pro- 
claimed their provisional recognition at an end. Then came intelli- 
gence of British and American shells being fired into defenceless 
villages ; of the bluejackets of the two freest nations in the world 
being employed to cow a people who have for years been striving 
against mighty odds for what is merely the shadow of their rightful 
liberties ; of the solemn farce of crowning as King a youth for whom 
few Samoans care the value of a cocoanut, who wishes to be a mis- 
sionary, and is, politically speaking, the puppet of a debauchee chief ; 
of a wicked, unnecessary sacrifice of valued British and American 
lives. Incidents such as these could not fail to excite very widespread 
interest, and rivet upon Samoa the attention of the “ protecting ”’ 
Governments. Consequently we have heard for many months of 
negotiations between the Powers—one day of mutual recriminations, 
the next of mendacious protestations that there never were three 
Administrations more charitably disposed towards a subject race, 
more closely united by bonds of reciprocal amity and forbearance. 

When the article entitled “The Powers and Samoa”’ first 
appeared in print there hung over the Western Pacific a cloud of 
but small proportions; and most people held the pious opinion that 
even if the anticipated trouble, occurred, the disturbance would be of 
merely local and quite spasmodic importance. Writing now, four 
months later, with full details of intervening occurrences before me, 
and after careful perusal of the official documents in which are 
enshrined the records of the mutual and individual responsibilities of the 
treaty Powers, I find it necessary to modify but one of my earlier 
conclusions. Indeed, and largely because of this exception, ample 
justification has already appeared for even the most serious of my 
warnings. 

Germany’s recognition and more or less active support of Mataafa 
have completely revolutionised the traditional relations of the three 
Powers in Samoa. In my former paper I endeavoured to explain 
these relations, the causes of German hatred of Mataafa, and the 
historical data on which I based my belief that whatever Germany’s 
future policy might be America would seek to resist it. “ The United 
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States,” I wrote, “have recently made a holocaust of many national 
traditions, but no evidence is yet to hand to show that in the 
sacrifice has been included America’s former devotion to the cause of 
Samoan liberty.” Despite many events of the past few months, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that any material change has occurred 
in American sentiment, or that the errors committed will not be 
frankly repaired as soon as the true inwardness of the crisis is revealed. 

To the immediate causes of the trouble it is unnecessary to return, 
nor shall I attempt within the narrow compass of pages to which I 
now propose to restrict myself, to apportion the measures of blame 
which, in my opinion, fairly attach to nations and individuals. Not 
without carefully weighing the significance of the charge, I say that 
nothing has happened in Samoa during the past six months, or years, 
which should not have been foreseen and guarded against by respon- 
sible Ministers in London, Washington and Berlin. The three 
Governments have received admonitions without number, yet they 
suffered matters to drift to the inevitable chaos of civil strife, and 
to a point when international peace might be rudely and readily 
disturbed. The effects of this inaction, criminal to the natives, the 
foreign residents in Samoa, and the first interests of civilisation, differ 
merely in detail from occurrences in former years arising out of kindred 
causes. Then, as now, nations conspired to ignore the primary trans- 
gression; Governments shifted their own responsibility to the 
shoulders of individuals; and scapegoats were made of persons whose 
chief offence was ambition to curry favour at home, or who were unfit 
to occupy positions where zeal and brilliancy may be positive dangers, 
and the best outfit helpful to success are perfect discretion and absence 
of vanity, prejudice, and spleen. 

There is, on the part of English-speaking nations, a general and 
perhaps, under the circumstances, natural disposition to support against 
Teutonic criticism the judgment of Chief Justice Chambers in the 
matter of the kingship. Upon the equity, or reverse, of this decision 
depends, in my opinion, the verdict which must ultimately be delivered 
in respect to every political event in Samoa during the present year. 
Directly compromised in many of these occurrences is the honour of 
civilised nations, and, this being so, it behoves Britons and Americans, 
no less than Germany, to carefully consider whether much that has 
been said and done in their names is capable of extenuation or 
defence. Such thought is especially demanded at the present juncture, 
when an injudicious word or act on the part of vainglorious Consul, 
blustering seaman, or excitable patriot might operate like a match in 
an ill-kept powder magazine. Without the least inquiry or other 
attempt to arrive at the truth, it has been assumed that the Chief 
Justice is a veritable mirror of impartiality and legal lore. On these 
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points I propose to say little, preferring to leave essential facts to 
speak for themselves. 

I must note, in the first place, a very dangerous leaning on the 
part of Mr. Chambers to misquotation. or instance, in the second 
paragraph of his judgment he states that Article II. of the Berlin 
Act stipulated that the late Malietoa Laupepa should be reinstated 
in the office of king “without an election,” and that, therefore, the 
recent election was “the first which has taken place since the adop- 
tion of the treaty.” The words “without an election” do not once 
occur in the articles of the Act or the protocols of the Conference, 
and the proposal respecting the reinstatement of the then exiled 
King, which was, on May 22nd, 1889, referred to the Committee of 
Revision, was based upon a suggestion of Sir Edward B. Malet— 
accepted by Count Bismarck and Mr. Kasson, on behalf of Germany 
and the United States respectively—that “it should be intimated to 
the Samoan people that if they will take Malietoa as King, such act on 
the part of the Samoans shall receive the sanction of the treaty 
Powers.” 

It was in strict accord with the evident intention of the framers of 
the Act that on November 8th, 1889, the three Consuls at Apia issued 
a proclamation inviting the people of Samoa “to take without delay 
such measures as according to Samoan custom are necessary to rein- 
state the High Chief Laupepa [this wording is very significant] as 
King of Samoa.”’” On December 4th accredited representatives of 
the different districts of the group assembled, and—in the language 
of an official document appended to the Blue and White Books con- 
taining the protocols and final Act of the Conference—“ formally 
elected Malietoa Laupepa King of Samoa.” Thereupon the Consuls 
immediately met and published another notice :—‘‘ Availing ourselves 
of the instructions sent to us.for the purpose by our respective 
Governments, we hereby proclaim ‘That the Governments of Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States of America from this time recog- 
nise Malietoa Laupepa to be King of Samoa.’” Not the slightest 
mention of any of these proceedings occurs in Mr. Chambers’s judg- 
ment, though the facts are essential to a proper determination of the 
question at issue, and, as will be remarked later, he was most anxious, 
in regard to another point, “ to ascertain the undoubted and unequi- 
vocal intention of the framers of the treaty.” Moreover, it may be 
pointed out, as a matter of historic interest, that not many months 
after Malietoa Laupepa’s return that unhappy monarch, of his own free 
will, resigned his crown to the accredited representatives of Samoa, 
and that the latter forthwith, and with the full sanction of Laupepa, 
elected Mataafa as his successor—all this strictly according to the 
laws and customs of the islands. 
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After narrating the course of events in Samoa during November 
and December last, Mr. Chambers proceeded to summarise the pre- 
liminary stages of his investigation as to the claims of the several 
contestants to the kingship. Many days, he says, were devoted to 
the inquiry, many witnesses were examined and cross-examined, 
‘each side was permitted all the time requested by them for argu- 
ment, and the various questions at issue were exhaustively treated.” 
Yet we are assured by the Chief Justice that “‘no question or doubt 
as to the eligibility” of Mataafa had been “entertained” or 
“seriously considered ”’ until the penultimate day of the trial, when 
a copy of the Act, together with the protocols of the nine sessions of 
the Berlin Conference (certified to by H.B.M. Consul at Apia) was 
submitted in evidence for the purpose of proving that Mataafa was 
“excluded from the kingship of Samoa so long as the treaty was in 
force and unchanged.” Reference was specially directed by opposing 
counsel to the instructions of the Marquis of Salisbury to the British 
plenipotentiaries regarding restrictions upon the liberty of choice of 
king, to the report of the Conference Committee on the form of 
government, and to the discussion, on May 22nd, when the question 
of the election of king was under consideration. On this occasion 
Count Bismarck remarked that Germany had no objection to 
recognising any form of government which the Samoans might 
choose for themselves. She accepted the principle of the election 
of a king, but “ he was bound to make one exception in the person 
of Mataafa, on account of the outrages committed by his people, and 
under his authority, upon dead and wounded German sailors lying on 
the field of action.” 

In this connection, according to a gratuitous misquotation by Mr. 
Chambers, “Sir E. Malet voiced the sentiments of all the other pleni- 
potentiaries, that the exception made by Count Bismarck was fair and 
reasonable.” As a matter of fact, the protocol is worded thus 
simply :—“ Sir E. Malet considered the exception made by Count 
Bismarck as fair and reasonable. His Government would have 
probably entertained a similar objection had the like outrages been 
committed on British sailors,” and then follows the proposal to which 
I have already alluded. To prove how far removed from actual fact 
is Mr. Chambers’s ingenious misquotation, I append the next and only 
other reference to the matter contained in the protocols—a reference: 
most carefully ignored by the Chief Justice :— 





‘Mr. Phelps asked permission to revert to certain views expressed by Count 
Bismarck at the beginning of the session, that he might state that the silence of 
the American plenipotentiaries was not to be construed as assenting to these 
views, except as they expressed an indignation at the atrocities mentioned, with 
which the United States heartily sympathised. Happily the assent of the Con- 
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ference to Sir Edward Malet’s proposal made the question as to who among the 
natives was responsible for these atrocities a mere academic question.” 


Though the Berlin Act is the keystone of the entire fabric of the 
Samoan Constitution, of which the Chief Justice is, er officio, the 
authoritative and decisive exponent, Mr. Chambers was, by his own 
confession, overwhelmed by the momentous, if tardy, discovery of 
Malietoa Tanumafili’s counsel. 


‘* T considered the question of sufficient gravity to call upon the Consular repre- 
sentatives of the three signatory Powers for such information and advices as they 
might feel disposed to give me on the subject. I myself, a Treaty official, entitled 
to receive from each of the Governments information regarding a subject of this 
character, have never been informed by either of the Governments, and hence my 
application to the representatives of the signatory Powers on the spot.’’ 


In reply to the interrogatories of this naive judicial authority 
—who had, he himself tells us, never taken the trouble to possess or 
open the only book which annotates and explains the Act—the 
German Consul said that, “in view of recent events, of which his 
Government is advised, he does not now maintain the objection against 
the eligibility of Mataafa,” which was raised in 1889; another 
Consul—that of Great Britain, though no nationality is mentioned 
in Mr. Chambers’s judgment—felt constrained to say that, ‘as the 
protocols are in law a part of the treaty, and published therewith, 
he is inclined to believe that any waiver or modification must be the 
result of the joint action of the Powers”; while the third declined 
to make any definite statement on the subject without distinct 
instructions from his Government. It was upon this singularly 
clear and valuable “ information ”’—the word is Mr. Chambers’s— 
that the Chief Justice interpreted the treaty “in connection with 
the protocols explanatory thereof”; and, holding that the protocols 
express without doubt or equivocation the intentions of the framers 
of the treaty, and in such plain language “as to be mandatory 
upon the interpreter,” he decided that Mataafa, “ because of his 
ineligibility ” had not been rightfully elected King. 

Mr. Chambers is Chief Justice of Samoa, and, presumably, a per- 
sonage of great legal eminence. It is, therefore, not without con- 
siderable trepidation that I, a mere layman, venture to contest his 
findings. Mr. Chambers has confessed in his judgment, though none 
too graciously, that there was no disability imposed upon Mataafa 
by the Berlin Act, either in express terms or by implication. 
Accordingly the matter appears to me to be best determinable by 
replies to the following questions :—(1) Is it a fact that the protocol 
of the fifth session of the Conference imposes the disability alleged? 
and (2), even assuming that the interpretation of the Chief Justice 
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on this point be correct, can it be authoritatively held that the 
protocols, and particularly the condition as to Mataafa, form part of 
the final Act ? 

As regards the first question, it appears to me almost incompre- 
hensible that it never occurred to the Chief Justice or, apparently, 
any of the Consuls, that the election to which the plenipotentiaries 
addressed themselves on May 22nd, 1889, was obviously that which 
was to follow the adoption, signature, and ratification of the Act. 
The question under discussion was the form of government to 
be created by the treaty, and, according to my reading of the latter, 
and the protocols of the sessions of Conference, I fail to discover the 
least suggestion that either Count Bismarck or any of his colleagues 
were, in the matter of Mataafa, looking beyond the quite immediate 
future. This most assuredly was the view of the three Consuls in 
Samoa at the time the Act was promulgated ; and it is noteworthy 
that, in subsequent years, 1891-93, when Mataafa was notoriously 
disaffected, or in open revolt against the de jure Government, the 
question of his permanent exclusion from the throne was never even 
hinted at. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that when he was 
returned from exile in September last a promise was wrested from 
him to the effect that henceforth he would take no active part in 
Samoan politics, in other words, that he would not become a candidate 
for the kingship. Such a bargain would have been obviously super- 
fluous had the Powers exacting it endorsed in any degree Chief 


Justice Chambers’s interpretation of the Act. It is also remarkable 
I ’ 


to say the least, that the stipulation has been on all sides so readily, 
and probably gladly, ignored that it has never been deemed worthy 
of local mention in connection with the High Chief's election and the 
subsequent disturbances. 

If there were a Court of Appeal from the decisions of Chief Justice 
of Samoa—which, unfortunately does not exist, for the Powers have, 
by the Act of Berlin, constituted that functionary the final arbiter of the 
liberties of the islands—I do not believe that Mr. Chambers’s 
judgment would stand the test of even the most perfunctory examina- 
tion. Even if the Court held—a very unlikely supposition—that his 
interpretation of the fifth protocol were correct, such decision would 
not materially help him. To the question, put generally, “‘ Do proto- 
cols form part of a treaty which becomes their ultimate outcome ? ” 
Constitutional lawyers would assuredly not reply with the glib 
assurance characteristic of the Apia judgment. A treaty between 
nations is probably the very highest form of contract; and many, 
perhaps an overwhelming majority, of the rules which govern the 
construction and interpretation of treaties are identical with those 
governing similar proceedings in respect to private contracts. Thus, 
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in regard to treaties, it is laid down that “ mere negotiations, pre- 
paratory communications, are, in their nature, not of a binding 
character ’’—not necessarily intended, without-clear indications to the 
contrary, such as exist in various protocols of the Berlin Conference, 
to operate concurrently with the final treaty quite as fully as if they 
were incorporated in its text. Even then, it should be noted, such 
protocols would only be referred to in a Court of Law or judicial 
judgment for the purpose of throwing light upon and rightly inter- 
preting obscure and difficult points of the treaty. Mr. Chambers, 
however, has, in effect, maintained his right to regard any single 
passage of the protocols as higher authority than the treaty itself—to 
use it for the purpose of putting into the final Act something which 
the latter does not already contain and which seems to be legally as 
well as morally in direct antagonism to its provisions. 

There is at least one important distinction between the disqualifi- 
cation and subsequent treatment of Mataafa and those instances 
where protocols and Act may operate concurrently. The latter 
relate to matters which very slightly interest or touch the Samoans, 
whereas the Act per se affects their very existence asa nation. It is 
specially in this connection that I invite notice of Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s statement of the fundamental principle of the law relating to 
treaties :— 


‘“‘ The free reciprocal consent of both contracting parties, which is indispensable 
to the validity of a contract between individuals, is equally requisite for a treaty 
between States.” 


Samoa, however, was neither represented at the Berlin Conference 
nor in any degree consulted while the treaty was being framed, and 
her puppet king was, as a matter of form, allowed just two days in 
which to consider and accept the measure. Even then his consent 
was given merely to the treaty ; the protocols have never been trans- 
lated into Samoan; the consent of Samoa to any of their number 
has never been obtained, never been sought—even the sitting Chief 
Justice had, apparently, never heard of them before December last. 
However binding the various agreements minuted in the protocols 
may be as between England, the United States, and Germany, it 
seems preposterous to contend on any principle of law, equity or 
common sense, that Samoa is equally affected. In her case, the form 
even is lacking of that ‘free reciprocal consent ”’ which has been 
declared indispensable to the validity of any international agree- 
ment. 

It is no longer necessary for a writer on Samoan affairs to dwell 
upon the unsatisfactory character of the “settlement” of 1889. 
There cannot, I venture to say, be found a single person acquainted, 
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even in minor degree, with the islands and their people, the provisions 
of the Berlin Act, and the manner in which it has been sought to give 
effect to the measure, who dare openly champion the “ Tridominium ” 
or any of its works. Yet, despite its many and obvious imperfections, 
the Act might very possibly have achieved some measure of success 
had the Powers united in a really honest endeavour to fulfil their 
obligations. Having imposed upon Samoa a paper Constitution and 
a system of government illogical, complex and extravagant, and in 
most respects totally unsuited to the islands and antagonistic to the 
avowed purposes of the Conference, the Powers prevented for over a 
year any systematic attempt to execute the agreement—a delay 
(I quote from a despatch written by the United States Consul-General 
on July 14th, 1890) “ which has created stagnancy of trade, fostered 
intrigues, and opened the way for a renewal of the unhappy scenes 
which have so lately been enacted here.” At length, when the pro- 
visions of the Act were put into partial operation, each official and 
Consul was left practically free to interpret them as he might person- 
ally prefer, or in accordance with what he deemed the wishes and 
policy of his Government. 

Only on one point did the treaty offer reasonable security of 
safeguarding the interests of the Samoans and of those white residents 
who desired to live in amity with the natives and harmoniously 
amongst themselves. At the second session of the Conference Count 
Bismarck remarked—and the statement was fully endorsed by the 
other plenipotentiaries—that, as he understood from the confidential 
exchange of views between the delegates, “the whole arrangements ” 
which they were met to draw up would “ be limited to a period of 
three or five years fo put them to the test. After the end of this period 
the treaty Powers would have to consider the said arrangements.” 
The Act itself is not less explicit, for Article VIII., section 1, provides 
that, upon the request of either Power after three years from the date 
of signature, “the Powers sha// consider by common accord what 
ameliorations, if any, may be introduced into the provisions,” and 
that ‘‘in the meantime any special amendment may be adopted by 
the consent of the three Powers with the adherence of Samoa.” Here 
we have an unequivocal statement by the President of the Conference 
that every decision of the latter could only be regarded as tentative, 
followed immediately by the solemn promise of three great Powers 
that they would, after a certain specified interval, endeavour to improve 
upon their work. 

This declaration was for a time seriously regarded in Samoa, and 
as early as February and March, 1892, attempts were made to impress 
upon the Governments the desirability of faithful adherence to their 
programme. <A meeting of foreign residents was held at Apia, under 
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the presidency of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, for the purpose of 
considering a series of very moderate proposals for the amendment of 
the Act, which had previously been drawn up by a specially appointed 
and representative committee. These suggestions were approved and 
subsequently transmitted to the Governments of the signatory Powers, 
with an expression of hope that they “might be willing to consider 
the opinion of persons on the spot and intimately acquainted with the 
interests involved’ ; but neither by England nor Germany was any 
practical notice taken of the memorial. Immediately afterwards, Mr. 
Horace Sewall submitted to his Government at Washington that there 
was “ pressing need,’’ especially as regards the powers and duties of the 
Chief Justice and Municipal President and the position of Mataafa,’ 
of that “revision of the Berlin Act which was contemplated when it 
was executed”; and in the following December the United States 
Administration formally invited the other Powers to redeem their 
pledges. It concurrently suggested a procedure by which this could 
be conveniently done without the convention of a conference such as 
originated the treaty. Germany waited six months and then point- 
blank refused to entertain any proposal whatever, and Great Britain 
—not for the first or last time in the history of the Samoan imbroglio 
—showed herself quite content to follow Germany’s lead. 

Were they necessary, I could readily furnish evidences innumer- 
able of the innate viciousness of the Act, together with a veritable 
avalanche of quotations from official documents proving beyond doubt 
that the signatory Governments have for years been aware that the 
measure was working to the detriment of Samoa and every interest 
therein—always excepting, of course, a small clique of title-holders, 
usually superfluous, often mischief-makers, and generally extrava- 
gantly paid. 

Why, it may be asked, has'this state of things, so generally 
condemned, been suffered to continue for ten long years? The 
pigeon-holes of the Foreign Offices of London and Berlin, and 
of the Department of State at Washington, are prolific of explanations. 
Downing Street has been too frequently willing to sacrifice Samea, 
risk British prestige and influence throughout the Pacific, ignore the 
protests of the great Antipodean Colonies, appear in a sorry light to 
America, slight and disregard its own agents, rather than for a 
moment run counter to the wishes, expressed or understood, of the 
Imperial Chancellory ; Germany has hoped to tire out the other 
Powers, disgust them with the whole business, and then play the old 


(1) On this point the Consul-General wrote :—‘‘ It must be remembered that Mataafa 
holds, by birth, rank, and merit, a position of influence among the Samoans, and this 
moral advantage—that the treaty gives the Samoans the right of free election, which he 
claims should be exercised in his behalf.”’ 
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familiar »é/e of guardian of peace and order; while America, having 
more than once failed to bring her co-partners into line, long remained 
a passive ally in their policy of drift. There was one Government— 
that of Great Britain, whose interest in the peace and future of Samoa 
cannot well be over-estimated—which might, to the Empire’s great 
honour and profit, have exercised an effective influence on behalf of 
international good faith. That it has never done so can only be 
ascribed to official anxiety lest reconsideration of the Act should 
reveal its true character and actively arouse those jealousies which its 
existence may have hitherto temporarily numbed. Therefore, in all 
seriousness, I say that, having, for purposes of their own, inflicted 
unnecessary suffering upon Samoa, it would be a gross crime against 
civilisation and humanity were the three Powers, or any one of them, 
to now repudiate responsibility, and fling the islands into the melting- 
pot of fate without at least some endeavour to set up a system of 
government more promising than that at present in its death throes, 
if it be not already legally, as well as practically, defunct. 

Before this article appears in print a Joint High Commission, 
representing the three treaty Powers, will have sailed for Samoa, 
invested with extensive powers for the immediate administration of 
the islands, for inquiring into recent events, for the creation of a 
more peaceful and generally satisfactory state of affairs than that 
now existing, and for the moulding of recommendations directed to a 
final settlement of the whole Samoan question. To Germany—the 
great offender in the past—belongs the credit of initiating this sensible 
and most praiseworthy attempt to meet present and future exigences ; 
to her also is due the appeasement of many well-founded fears that 
the appointment of Commissioners might readily prove the prelude 
of a crisis even more alarming than that through which we have just 
recently passed. Of the gravity of that crisis no stronger evidence 
can be cited than Herr Von Biilow’s statement in the Reichstag on 
the 14th ult. Passages might be quoted from the Foreign Minister’s 
speech tantamount to a declaration of war, yet so severe at that time 
was the tension of international relations that the oration was actually 
welcomed with sighs of relief as most moderate and conciliatory. 

The very best feature about the Commission is the power conferred 
upon it, immediately upon arrival, to assume the complete, if pro- 
visional, government of the islands. We may accordingly anticipate 
at least a temporary modification of the many dangers necessarily 
arising out of the intrigues of foreign residents arrayed in hostile 
camps, the perennial bickerings of Consular and other officials, and the 
injudicious and frequently uncontrollable zeal of naval commanders. 
This function of government is, in my opinion the most important 
which could have been conferred upon the Commissioners. Conse- 
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quently I regard as not only defensible, but also in the highest degree 
desirable, the condition adhered to by Germany that no measure taken 
by the Commission should be valid unless unanimously agreed upon. 
In the absence of this proviso, a situation might, and very probably 
would, have arisen more perilous to the maintenance of international 
peace than anything which has happened yet. With the knowledge 
supplied by recent events, it requires little imagination to conjure up 
a deadlock, caused by the disagreement of one of the Commissioners 
with a measure of police supported by the other two, a deadlock from 
which—in the absence of some condition of unanimity—the arbitra- 
ment of war might well have been the only escape. In full sympathy 
with Herr Von Biilow in his expression of opinion that, in such a 
quarrel, “it would be simply criminal to let loose war between three great 
and civilised nations,” we should heartily rejoice that a procedure has at 
length been found by means of which, it may be hoped, a long-pending 
and most vexatious problem may be solved. The Commissioners will 
be wise if they devote less attention to the immediate causes of 
the trouble than to measures and recommendations tending to the 
prevention of future complications. The entire system of government 
in Samoa, and the relations in which the treaty Powers stand thereto, 
come directly within the purview of the Commissioners; and at last, 
therefore, there seems good prospect that one of the most grievous 
wrongs ever perpetrated in the name of civilisation may speedily, but 
none too soon, be righted. 
Joun Georce Leicu. 
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Tue recent attempt of the Tsar to rob his Finnish subjects of their 
time-honoured political privileges, which, in common with his pre- 
decessors, he had sworn on his accession solemnly to maintain and 
defend, has, not unnaturally, aroused the indignation of all lovers of 
liberty in this country, and painfully disconcerted those amiable 
enthusiasts who, misled by the disarmament manifesto, were hugging 
themselves with the delusions that they had found the long-sighed- 
for universal pacificator in the autocrat of all the Russias. The 
history of their Coup d’ Etat has already been reported in the daily 
press; but, owing partly to gross misrepresentation, partly to par- 
donable misunderstandings, the whole subject has not yet, it seems 
to me, been put before the public in its true light. This I will 
endeavour to do in the following pages. Whatever my shortcoming 
may be, I can fairly claim to approach the matter without undue 
bias. I am neither a Russophobe nor a Fennoman. As a diligent 
student of the history of Russia, I have always had a profound 
admiration for the astonishing vitality of her people and the victorious 
energy of her Government. That she has an important civilising 
mission (in central Asia and the Far East), there can be no doubt ; 
but it can be no part of that mission to endeavour to extirpate a 
superior system of political culture, to which she herself has not yet 
attained ; and that, in point of fact, is what she is now endeavouring 
to do in the Grand-Duchy of Finland, that ill-equipped but hardy 
little nursery of western ideas and western culture, which lias worthily 
earned for itself the reputation of being the most intellectual and 
progressive portion of the vast Empire to which it happens to be 
attached. 

For more than two centuries (since 1587) the Finlanders have 
enjoyed political freedom. During their long and amicable political 
union with Sweden, they regularly sent their deputies across the 
Baltic to represent them in the Swedish Riksdag or Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and, on the subjugation of Finland by the Russian armies 
in 1808, Tsar Alexander I., so far from exercising the prerogative of 
a victor, and reducing the Grand-Duchy to the level of a conquered 
province, judged it both equitable and expedient to allow the 
Finlanders to retain their Constitution. Even before the conclu- 
sion of peace with Sweden, but while the whole of the Grand-Duchy 
was already occupied by the Russian troops, an imperial Ukaz 
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(February Ist, 1809), summoned a Landtag, or National Parliament, 
to assemble, “in accordance with the constitution of the country,” 
at Borga, on the morning of March 22nd; and on the 27th of the 
same month, the Tsar himself appeared at Borga, and signed the 
same day an Assurance addressed to all the inhabitants of Finland, 
whereby he solemnly declared that he “ established and confirmed, in 
their entirety, all the fundamental laws, rights, and privileges ’’ which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by all classes of the community, and pro- 
mised, so this assurance concluded, “ to preserve strictly and intact all 
these privileges and constitutions in their full force, in more emphatic 
confirmation whereof we hereby subscribe this Act of Assurance with 
our own hand.” 

The following day (March 28th) the first session of the first Finnish 
Landtag was formally opened. Its whole procedure was exactly 
modelled on that of the Swedish Riksdag, and the four Estates (the 
Gentry, the Clergy, the Burgesses and the Peasants) duly swore 
the oath of allegiance to Alexander as their lawful Grand Duke. 
The above-mentioned Act of Assurance was then recited in the presence 
of the Estates, and confirmed by them, and thus the political union 
of Finland with Russia received the definite sanction of the Landtdag. 
Two years later (1811), those south-easterly districts of old Finland, 
which had previously been ceded to Russia by Sweden in 1721, and 
again in 1743, and had hitherto been merged with the other Russian 
“ governments” or provinces, were once more incorporated with the 
Grand Duchy, to which they had originally belonged, and consequently 
participated henceforth in its constitutional privileges. This act of 
reincorporation was per se, an emphatic if indirect recognition of the 
rights of the Finlanders to possess Finland, and rule it in their 
own way. 

No doubt, to many thoughtful Russians, it seemed a hazardous 
experiment thus to graft a tender shoot of exotic liberalism, so to 
speak, on the hard rough trunk of an ancient autocracy ; and even to 
many of us it would seem at first sight as if absolutism and constitu- 
tional government on the same ground were mutually exclusive. But 
it must be borne in mind that the parliamentary system of Finland is 
a very different thing to the parliamentary systems of western Europe. 
Practically it was based on the constitutional compromise invented by 
Gustavus ITI. of Sweden, in 1789, when he attempted to combine a 
strong monarchical government with a subordinate, but still (within 
certain well-defined limits) free and independent parliament. The 
balance of power, in every direction, unmistakably inclined to the side 
of the monarch. He was the fountain of honour and justice, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces, the sole medium of communication 
with foreign powers, the head of the Executive at home. The 
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Landtag could assemble only when summoned by its Grand Duke ; 
he could dismiss it whenever he thought fit; its deliberations were 
for the most part to be confined to the propositions which he might 
think fit to lay before it, and its jurisdiction did not extend to imperial 
measures, or to the so-called economic or administrative legislation. 
But, on the other hand, no new law could be imposed and no old law 
abolished, nor could the fundamental statutes be in any way altered 
or amended, without the the previous consent of the Estates. More- 
over, the Landtag was to co-operate in all legislative measures, in the 
proper sense of the word, comprising every question relating to the 
fundamental laws, the privileges of the Estates, the civil law, criminal 
law, maritime law, ecclesiastical law. They had also a voice in all 
legislation relating to the coinage, the national bank, the organisation 
of the army and navy, etc., although, as already stated, the Grand 
Duke, in all these matters, had the right of initiative. Moreover, the 
Estates in general retained the right of self-taxation, although the 
regulation of custom-house dues was expressly reserved as a prerogative 
of the Crown. It will thus be seen that the Finnish Constitution was 
an innocent affair enough. The most jealous autocrat ran very little 
risk in bestowing such a harmless gift upon a portion of his subjects. 
Assuming honesty on the part of the ruler, and loyalty on the part of 
the subjects, there could be little fear of a collision between Prince 
and people, and no possible danger to the Monarchy from so cireum- 
scribed and attenuated a parliamentary system. 

Nor have the Russian autocrats any reason, so far, to regret their 
interesting political experiment. or ninety years the Finnish Con- 
stitution has been submitted to the crucial test of experience, and has 
passed through that test triumphantly. Nay, more, so excellently 
well has the system worked hitherto, that the Tsars themselves have 
felt justified in developing it still further on constitutional lines. 
The most significant of these progressive modifications was introduced 
under Alexander II., by the “ Landtags ordning,” or Act of Parlia- 
ment, of 15th April, 1869. Up to that date the summoning of a 
Landtag had been left to the arbitrary discretion of the Grand Duke, 
and might therefore be postponed for an indefinite period. But the 
Act of the 15th April, 1869, provided that the Finnish Parliament 
should henceforward be summoned periodically, at intervals of nof 
more than five years. As a matter of fact, ever since 1882 the 
Landtag has regularly met every third year. Alexander ITI. also 
promoted the development of the Finnish Constitution by conceding 
to the Estates the right of initiation in most questions which were not 
of the nature of fundamental laws, by the Act of 25th June, 1886. 
I may add that all the successors of Alexander I., down to and 
including the present 'T'sar, have, on their accession, solemnly sworn 
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to maintain the Constitution of Finland, as laid down in her funda- 
mental laws, inviolably. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, if the exceptional political condition 
of Finland should have aroused the suspicion and dislike of the 
Slavophil party in Russia, which, as all the world knows, has 
always been ready to sacrifice everything else to centralisation. 
Even as early as the death of Alexander II., who was notoriously 
well disposed towards Finland, and took an intelligent and amicable 
interest in her constitutional development, war was actually de- 
clared, in certain circles of Russian society, and in a certain portion 
of the Russian press, against Finnish autonomy; and it now became 
pretty evident in Finland that the new monarch, Alexander IIL, 
was lending his ear to malevolent counsellors, and did not realise his 
proper position as constitutional Grand Duke of Finland. More 
than once, disregarding the protests of the Landtag, he acted in 
direct violation of the letter of the Constitution, which he, in his 
turn, had sworn to defend, either by suspending the operation of 
laws already sanctioned, or by subordinating independent branches of 
the local Government to the Russian Central Administration, without 
previously obtaining the sanction of the Estates thereto. Still these 
were but isolated acts of illegality, which left things pretty much as 
they were, and to which, therefore, no particular importance seems to 
have been attached at the time. I say “at the time,’ because, in 
the light of recent events, it is now pretty certain that these pre- 
liminary vexations were but part of a deliberately conceived plot for 
nullifying the Finnish Constitution altogether. 

The beginning of the present trouble was the ill-omened Armament 
Bill submitted to the Estates of Finland at the extraordinary Diet, 
summoned expressly for the purpose of considering the measure, by 
Governor-General Bobrikov, at the end of last January. The 
preamble of this “ gracious proposition ” runs as follows :— 

“The unity of the Russian army requires the introduction of the most thorough 
uniformity in the regulations providing for the completion of the army lists in 
times of war and in times of peace ; for which reason the Armament Bill, which is 
hereby submitted to this extraordinary Landtag, has, by our gracious command, 
been tramed for the repeal of the regulations contained in the Armament Act of 
the 18th December, 1878, sanctioned by His Majesty [the late Tsar, Alexander II. ] 
for the Grand Duchy of Finland, on the basis of the following principles.’’ ! 


which principles are then specified in 286 Articles. The chief 
object of this new army Bill was to incorporate the Finnish Army with 
the Russian ; and the most important political consequence of such 
an incorporation would have been this—the Finnish forces would no 


(1) It fills 21} folio columns of the supplement to the leading Finnish newspaper, 
Nya Lressen, of 25th January, 1899. 
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longer, as had hitherto been the case, have been devoted exclusively 
to the defence of Finland itself against a foreign foe. On the con- 
trary, by the new proposed regulations, the military contingent of 
the Grand-Duchy might at any time be transferred to Russian terri- 
tory, and, vice versd, Russian officers might be sent to command 
Finnish battalions. In the latter case, as it was not to be expected 
that these Russian officers would take the trouble to acquire the two 
official languages of Finland (i.c., Swedish and Finnish), their presence 
in the Finnish army would inevitably have led to the introduction of 
the Russian language (which, at present, is only used in Finland in 
giving the word of command), and the native languages might then 
have run the risk of being degraded into merely tolerated local 
dialects. That this was no imaginary apprehension is clear from 
several of the paragraphs of the proposed new regulations, and 
notably of that paragraph which promises a considerable reduction in 
his period of obligatory military service to any Finnish conscript who 
should possess a knowledge of the Russian language. For the 
Landtag to have accepted these military propositions in their present 
shape, would have been tantamount to an act of political suicide ; and 
the Russian Governor-General in Finland seems to have reported 
that the only answer of the Finnish Estates must needs be a non 
possumus, for, before they had had time to even deliberate upon the 
bill submitted to their consideration, they were suddenly confronted 
by a gratuitous and totally unforeseen act of despotism. It was 
resolved at St. Petersburg to deprive the Finnish Estates of their 
right of veto as regarded the armament bill, and thereby save Russia 
from a political defeat within her own confines, by the simple expe- 
dient of making a slight alteration in the Finnish Constitution, by 
means of an imperial manifesto. 

It is said that the draft of this manifesto was framed at a recent 
conference held at the beginning of the year at St. Petersburg, under 
the presidency of the Grand Duke Michael, at which the reactionary 
Pobyedonostsev and Governor-General Bobrikov were also present. 
It was approved of by the majority of the conference, despite the 
protestations of the Secretary of State for Finland, General Procopé, 
and at once submitted to the Tsar, who wrote upon it with his own 
hand the words: “Be it so!” Before, however, proceeding to 
take such an extraordinary step, it was resolved to make, through 
General Bobrikov, a last attempt at a compromise in the good old 
Russian fashion. So one fine day, in the middle of February, General 
Bobrikov, through his chief clerk, Colonel von Minckwitz, privately 
exhorted Baron von Troil, the Landmarshal or President of the 
Finnish Landtag, to use his ‘“ great influence” in the Landtag, 
and to prevail upon his friends and partisans there to show 
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their loyalty by making the greatest possible concessions in the 
matter of the Russian armament bill—‘in the country’s own inte- 
rests.” Von Troil’s answer was short and sharp. ‘ Present my 
compliments to his Excellency,” said he, “and tell him that the 
Finnish law brands as a criminal everyone who, during the session 
of the Landtag, attempts to exercise any sort of undue pressure on 
his parliamentary colleagues.” Thereupon Bobrikov set off again for 
St. Petersburg, and reported that the population of the Grand Duchy 
was hopelessly obstinate. He returned to Helsingfors on the 14th 
February, with the revolutionary manifesto in his pocket. 

There is no need explicitly to set forth the manifesto and the 
“ Grundstadganden, ” or fundamental statutes, annexed thereto, but 
their purport and effect can be sufficiently indicated in a very few 
words. They arbitrarily decree that in future it shall rest with the 
Monarch alone to determine what questions are “‘ Imperial questions,” 
and what are of such purely local nature as can be left to the decision 
of the Landtag. The promulgation of such an edict is, in short, a 
coup @ état, if for no other reason, then because it is the expression of 
the determination of a constitutional monarch (i.c., the Grand Duke 
of Finland) henceforth, in certain cases, to ignore the very constitu- 
tion of which he is the guardian. Henceforward, as regards all 
those questions which the Emperor of Russia shall consider as relating 
to the whole Empire, Finland included, the Finnish Landtag will be 
as good as non-existent. And yet in the Landtagsordning, or parlia- 
mentary statute, of 1871, which Nicholas IT. has sworn to maintain, 
we find it expressly stated that : “ Fundamental laws can only be made, 
amended, promulgated, and repealed on the proposition of the Em- 
peror Grand Duke, and with the consent of all the Estates of the 
Realm [of Finland].” Hitherto those questions which concerned 
both Russia and Finland had, in doubtful cases, been finally adjusted 
by a conference of the Ministers of State of both countries; so that 
not uniform or common, but separate though identical laws, were wont 
to be issued for the two separate portions of the Empire respectively. 
Consequently, the most ominous feature of the manifesto of the 15th 
February is, that henceforth the Finlanders can never be sure what 
questions the Emperor of Russia may choose to regard as “ Imperial 
questions.” It is, therefore, not too much to say that the manifesto 
is a mortal blow at the liberties of Finland, for it deprives the Finnish 
nation of its most precious privilege, the privilege of making its own 
laws in conjunction with its Grand Duke, and it degrades the Finnish 
Landtag from a legislative representative parliament to a mere con- 
sultative provincial assembly. 

The manifesto fell like a bomb among the astonished Finlanders, 
for although many sinister rumours had been circulating in Helsing- 
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fors shortly before its arrival, no responsible person had seriously con- 
templated the possibility of such an outrage. It was published on 
February 17th, in the Russian official gazette, and the Finnish Senate, 
the supreme executive council of Finland, was ordered to promulgate 
it in the two official gazettes of Finland forthwith. After a long and 
anxious debate, the opportunist view, that it was expedient to avoid 
extremities, prevailed by a majority of one,‘ and the manifesto was 
accordingly published in the gazettes. The Senate has been much 
blamed for its pliability on this occasion, but, as I think, unjustly. 
It is true that its refusal to promulgate the manifesto would have 
almost compelled the new “Prince of Peace”? to resort to the 
bayonet-and-bullet mode of argument against the most inoffensive 
and intelligent of his own subjects. But ridiculous as such reprisals 
would have made the universal pacificator appear in the eyes of 
Europe, they would have meant the utter annihilation of the liberties 
of Finland. The Russians would have liked nothing better than a 
decent pretext for proclaiming a state of siege, and calling out the 
troops to repress a pretended rebellion; for it is now notorious that 
ample military precautions had been taken in Finland and at St. 
Petersburg, on the eve of the coup d’état, to provide against possible 
contingencies. Fortunately for themselves, the Finlanders have little 
of the excitability of their too readily effervescent fellow-subjects in 
Poland. They are essentially a shrewd, cautious, long-headed people, 
slow to speak, still slower to move, and this natural phlegm of theirs 
has stood them in good stead during the present crisis. Yet their 
conduct throughout has been as courageous as it has been correct, and 
they have neglected no opportunity of legitimately ventilating their 
grievances. To begin with, the Senate unanimously resolved to at 
once present a humble remonstrance to the Tzar, through the Secre- 
tary of State for Finland, General Procopé, at St. Petersburg. After 
an eloquent and lucid exposition of the situation, proving to demon- 
stration that, according to the letter of the constitution, all questions 
relating to the institutions of Finland cannot be exempted from the 
legitimate consideration of the guardians of those institutions, simply 
because they happen, at the same time, to concern the Russian Empire 
also, the petitioners proceed to make the following pathetic appeal to 
the Emperor’s sense of honour and justice :— 


“ Most gracious Emperor, the inhabitants of Finland will never cease to bless 
the memory of that magnanimous monarch (Alexander I.), who, when Finland, 
on its union with the Empire, was called upon to face a new destiny, knew how 
to attach their people to him by the indissoluble bonds of loyalty and affection. 
The Finnish people is likewise deeply conscious of the debt of gratitude it owes to 

(1) In reality the numbers for and against were exactly equal, and only the casting 
vote of the President decided the question. 

(2) So the Scandinavians now ironically dub the Tsar. 
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all the noble monarchs, his successors, for cherishing this people, and bestowing 
upon it so many benefits. It has also so high an opinion of the sacred person of 
the sovereign, so high an opinion of the inviolability of a prince’s word, that it 
sees therein an infallible guarantee for the legitimate rights of the country. Your 
Imperial Majesty’s Senate, therefore, cannot imagine that it could ever be your 
Imperial Majesty’s gracious will and intention to depart from the solemn assur- 
ance which your Imperial Majesty gave the people of Finland on your accession 
to the throne, to maintain the Constitution of the land inviolably, and in its full 
force. . . . The Senate, therefore, humbly petitions that your Imperial Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to declare that the legislative measure in question was 
not intended to infringe the fundamental rights and liberties of the Finnish 
people.” 


Finally, the Senate suggests an honourable and judicious way out 
of the imbroglio :— 


‘“‘ As, however, it is indubitable that there may be legislative questions, con- 
cerning the general interests of the Empire, which ought to be dealt with ina 
manner different to what has hitherto been customary, and inasmuch as the 
Senate is persuaded that the Finnish people will never seek to evade any con- 
cessions or sacrifices demanded by the real interests of the Empire, the Senate 
ventures to humbly suggest that your Majesty will be pleased to cause to be 
framed, by experienced persons, both Russian and Finnish, a bill regulating the 
mode of procedure in the matter of such legislative measures as may concern the 
general interests of the Empire; such bill, after careful preliminary examination, 
to be submitted to the consideration of the Estates of Finland, as provided by the 
fundamental laws of the Constitution.” 


This petition was duly read to the Tsar, in the course of official 
routine, by General Procopé. So far, however, from being touched 
thereby, Nicholas II. seems rather to have regarded the standpoint of 
the Senate as a misconception of his goodwill, and to have been cor- 
respondingly incensed. He had hoped, he is reported to have said, 
that the Finnish people would have been content to know that it was 
he himself, the Emperor, who was to decide, in every case, what were 
imperial and what were purely Finnish questions. One is reminded 
of the methods of Catharine II., who imprisoned Polish Senators and 
Deputies for “ suspecting the purity of her intentions,” at the very 
moment when she was destroying their liberties and plundering their 
country. It is perhaps superfluous to add that nothing has come of 
their petition. 

Kiqually abortive were the attempts of the Landtag and the Finnish 
Procurator Séderhjelm, the highest judicial functionary of the Grand 
Duchy, to mend matters. Séderhjelm, who had protested at the out- 
set against the promulgation of the manifesto by the Senate, had 
hastened to St. Petersburg the next day, to beg an audience of the 
Kmperor, which was refused him. A similar fate befell the four 
Presidents of the Landtag, who had been despatched by that body 
to present to the monarch a unanimous resolution of the Estates, 
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deploring what had been done, and respectfully remonstrating against 
such an abuse of power.’ This refusal to even listen to the repre- 
sentatives of a whole people, points only too plainly to the determina- 
tion of the T'sar’s counsellors not to recede an inch from the position 
they have taken up. Any hope of the manifesto being recalled must 
therefore be regarded as a very remote contingency. 

At the present moment the Finlanders are living under something 
very like a reign of terror. The “ preventive censorship” has been 
rigorously enforced against the daily and weekly press; agents provo- 
cateur's are scouring the country, insidiously endeavouring to work 
upon the feelings of the people and hurry them into indiscretions ; 
Bobrikov’s emissaries are industriously (and in vain, happily) endea- 
vouring to corrupt those whom they cannot coerce. All that the 
Finlanders can now do is to protest at home,” and educate public 
opinion abroad. Even in Russia they already possess the sympa- 
thies of the more liberal and enlightened portion of the community. 
Every day that passes brings with it fresh proofs that in St. Peters- 
burg itself there is a strong feeling of indignation at the reactionary 
campaign now being carried on against the autonomy of Finland. 
The pastor of the Swedish church in the Russian capital has received 
a number of calls from eminent Russians, perfect strangers to him, 
who have expressed their horror and regret at the coup d’état in 
Finland. The Finnish book-mart at the same place has been visited 
daily by Russians desirous to buy the works of the celebrated Finnish 
publicists, Danielsson and Mechelin, in order to study the Finnish 
question for themselves. Nay, in select circles in the Russian capital, 
speeches, universally applauded, have been made in favour of Finland ; 
and it has been proposed, I am told, to send an address of sympathy 
to the Estates of Finland, in the name of the Russian aristocracy ! 

The sinister history of the Manifesto of February 15th inevitably 
suggests uneasy misgivings as to the real origin and purpose of the 
earlier document by the same hand; I mean, of course, the famous 
disarmament manifesto of the end of last year. I do not fora 
moment mean to insinuate that the manifesto in question does not 
reflect the actual sentiments of the young Tsar. I believe that he is 
really desirous of peace, and would, personally, do his utmost to pro- 
mote it. But I also believe that, personally, he is a man of honour, 
and that his given word is as dear to him as it is to any other gentle- 
man. <And yet, in spite of this, we have just seen him lend his 

(1) A subsequent monster deputation of some five hundred representative men, of all 
classes of the population, who arrived at St. Petersburg in twos and threes, to avoid 
ostentation, has also been obliged to return to Finland empty-handed. 

(2) This they are doing by going about in mourning, by laying wreaths around the 
statue of Alexander I. at Helsingfors, and by confuting the arguments of the Slavo- 
philes in the press. 
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name to one of the most dishonourable transactions of modern times, 
thus showing himself to be the docile and credulous dupe of a reac- 
tionary camarilla. Why, then, should not the disarmament manifesto 
be the handiwork of the same junto of unscrupulous counsellors, who 
are prepared to do anything and sacrifice everything in order to pro- 
mote the supposed interests (in the Panslavonic sense) of the Empire 
which they govern in the name of their young sovereign? Why 
should not a disarmament manifesto be (not to put too fine a point 
upon it) a political “dodge ”’ for gaining time, money, and opportu- 
nity, to pursue, unmolested, Russia’s vast plans in the Far East, 
where she has such immense contingent interests at stake, and has so 
much need of the benevolent neutrality of her neighbours, the other 
Great Powers, until her far-reaching plans are ripe’ Even so, we 
might still, perhaps, listen respectfully to the pacific overtures, but 
we should never cease to be on our guard against them. It suited the 
policy of Russia to tolerate the Finnish constitution till the time came 
when she judged it expedient to sweep it away as a troublesome 
anomaly; it may suit her now to extend the olive-branch to her 
neighbours. But beneath the olive-branch is a sword which has 
never hesitated to strike at the proper moment, and we should always 
bear in mind that to attain her ultimate ends, an eirenicon may, for 
the time being, suit the purposes of “ Holy Russia” as effectually as 
an army corps or a coup d’ état. 
R. Nisser Barn. 
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Tue first man who has completely understood Balzac is Rodin, and 
it has taken Rodin ten years to realise his own conception. Trance 
has refused the statue in which a novelist is represented as a dreamer, 
to whom Paris is not so much Paris as Patmos; “the most Parisian 
of our novelists,” Frenchmen assure you. It is a hundred years this 
month since Balzac was born: a hundred years is a long time in 
which to be misunderstood with admiration. 

In choosing the name of the Human Comedy for a series of novels in 
which, as he says, there is at once “the history and the criticism of 
society, the analysis of its evils, and the discussion of its principles,” 
Balzac proposed to do for the modern world what Dante, in his 
Divine Comedy, had done for the world of the Middle Ages. Con- 
demned to write in prose, and finding his opportunity in that restric- 
tion, he created for himself a form which is perhaps the nearest equi- 
valent for the epic or the poetic drama, and the only form in which, 
at all events, the epic is now possible. The world of Dante was 
materially simple compared with the world of the nineteenth century ; 
the “visible world” had not yet begun to “ exist,” in its tyrannical 
modern sense; the complications of the soul interested only the 
schoolmen, and were a part of theology; poetry could still represent 
an age and yet be poetry. But to-day poetry can no longer repre- 
sent more than the soul of things; it has taken refuge from the 
terrible improvements of civilisation in a divine seclusion, where it 
sings, disregarding the many voices of the street. Prose comes offer- 
ing its infinite capacity for detail; and it is by the infinity of its 
detail that the novel, as Balzac created it, has become the modern 
epic. 

There had been great novels, indeed, before Balzac, but no great 
novelist ; and the novels themselves are scarcely what we should to- 
day call by that name. The interminable Astrée and its companions 
form a link between the fab/iaux and the novel, and from them deve- 
loped the characteristic eighteenth-century conte, in narrative, letters, 
or dialogue, as we see it in Marivaux, Laclos, Crebillon ji/s. Crebillon’s 
longer works, including Ze Sopha, with their conventional parapher- 
nalia of Eastern fable, are extremely tedious ; but in two short pieces, 
“La Nuit et le Moment” and “ Le Hasard du Coin du Feu,” he 
created a model of witty, naughty, deplorably natural comedy, which 
to this day is one of the most characteristic French forms of fiction. 
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Properly, however, it is a form of the drama rather than of the novel. 
Laclos, in Les Liaisons Dangereuses, a masterpiece which scandalised 
the society that adored Crebillon, because its naked human truth left 
no room for sentimental excuses, comes much nearer to prefiguring 
the novel (as Stendhal, for instance, is afterward to conceive it), but 
still preserves the awkward, traditional form of letters. Marivaux had 
indeed already seemed to suggest the novel of analysis, but in a style 
which has christened a whole manner of writing, that precisely which 
is least suited to the writing of fiction. Voltaire’s contes, La Religieuse 
of Diderot, are tracts or satires in which the story is only an excuse 
for the purpose. JRousseau, too, has his purpose, even in Lu Nouvelle 
Heloise, but it is a humanising purpose; and with that book the novel 
of passion comes into existence, and along with it the descriptive 
novel. Yet with Rousseau this result is an accident of genius; we 
cannot call him a novelist ; and we find him abandoning the form he 
has found, for another, more closely personal, which suits him better. 
Restif de la Bretonne, who followed Rousseau at a distance, not alto- 
gether wisely, developed the form of half-imaginary autobiography 
in Monsieur Nicolas, a book of which the most significant part may be 
compared with Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris. Morbid and even mawkish as 
it is, it has a certain uneasy, unwholesome humanity in its confes- 
sions, which may seem to have set a fashion only too scrupulously 
followed by modern French novelists. Meanwhile, the Abbé Prévost’s 
one great story, Manon Lescaut, had brought for once a purely objec- 
tive study, of an incomparable simplicity, into the midst of these 
analyses of difficult souls; and then we return to the confession, in 
the works of others not novelists: Benjamin Constant, Mme. de 
Staél, Chateaubriand, in Adolphe, Corinne, René. At once we are in 
the Romantic movement, a movement which begins lyrically, among 
poets, and at first with a curious disregard of the more human part of 
humanity. 

Balzac worked contemporaneously with the Romantic movement, 
but he worked outside it, and its influence upon him is felt only in 
an occasional pseudo-romanticism, like the episode of the pirate in 
La Femme de Trente Ans. His vision of humanity was essentially 
a poetic vision, but he was a poet whose dreams were facts. IXnowing 
that, as Mme. Necker has said, “‘ the novel should be the better world,” 
he knew also that “ the novel would be nothing if, in that august lie, 
it were not true in details.’ And in the JZwnan Comedy he proposed 
to himself to do for society more than Buffon had done for the 
animal world. 

“There is but one animal,” he declares, in his Avant-Pvopos, with 
a confidence which Darwin has not yet come to justify. But “ there 
exists, there will always exist, social species, as there are zoological 
species.” “ Thus the work to be done will have a triple form: men, 
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women, and things; that is to say, human beings and the material 
representation which they give to their thought; in short, man and 
life.” And, studying after nature, “ French society will be the his- 
torian, I shall need to be no more than the secretary.’’ Thus will be 
written “ the history forgotten by so many historians, the history of 
manners.” But that is not all, for “passion is the whole of 
humanity.” “In realising clearly the drift of the composition, it 
will be seen that I assign to facts, constant, daily, open or secret, to 
the acts of individual life, to their causes and principles, as much 
importance as historians had formerly attached to the events of the 
public life of nations.” “ Facts gathered together and painted as they 
are, with passion for clement,” is one of his definitions of the task 
he has undertaken. And in a letter to Mme. de Hanska he sum- 
marises every detail of his scheme. 

“The Etudes des Meurs will represent social effects, without a 
single situation of life, or a physiognomy, or a character of man 
or woman, or a manner of life, or a profession, or a social zone, 
or a district of France, or anything pertaining to childhood, old 
age, or maturity, politics, justice, or war, having been forgotten. 

“That laid down, the history of the human heart traced link by 
link, the history of society made in all its details, we have the 
base. 

“Then, the second stage is the Etudes philosophiques, for after the 
effects come the causes. In the Etudes des Meurs I shall have painted 
the sentiments and their action, life and the fashion of life. In the 
Etudes philosophiques I shall say why the sentiments, on what the life. . . 

“ Then, after the effects and the causes, come the Etudes analytiques, 
to which the Physiologie du mariage belongs, for, after the effects and 


. the causes, one should seek the principles. 


“After having done the poetry, the demonstration, of a whole 
system, I shall do the science in the Essai sur les forces humaines. 
And, on the bases of this palace I shall have traced the immense 
arabesque of the Cent Contes drolatiques !” 

(Juite all that, as we know, was not carried out; but there, in its 
intention, is the plan ; and after twenty years’ work the main part of 
it, certainly, was carried out. Stated with this precise detail, it has 
something of a scientific air, as of a too deliberate attempt upon the 
sources of life by one of those systematic French minds which are 
so much more logical than facts. But there is one little phrase to be 
noted : “ La passion est toute Vhumanité.’’ All Balzac is in that 
phrase. 

Another French novelist, following, as he thinks, the example of 
the Human Comedy, has endeavoured to build up a history of his 
own time with even greater minuteness. But Les Rougon-Macquart 
is no more than system; Zola has never understood that detail 
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without life is the wardrobe without the man. Trying to outdo 
Balzac on his own ground, he has made the fatal mistake of taking 
him only on his systematic side, which in Balzac is subordinate to a 
great creative intellect, an incessant, burning thought about men and 
women, a passionate human curiosity for which even his own system 
has no limits. “The misfortunes of the Birotteaus, the priest and 
the perfumer,” he says, in his Avant-Propos, taking an example at 
random, “are, for me, those of humanity.” To Balzac manners are 
but the vestment of life; it is life that he seeks; and life, to him, is 
but the vestment of thought. Thought is at the root of all his work, 
a whole system of thought, in which philosophy is but another form 
of poetry; and it is from this root of idea that the Human Comedy 
springs. 


II. 


The two books into which Balzac has put his deepest thought, the 
two books which he himself cared for the most, are Séraphita and 
Louis Lambert. Of Louis Lambert he said: “I write it for myself 
and a few others”; of Séraphita: “J’y mets ma vie!” ‘One could 
write Goviot any day,” he adds; “ Séraphita only once in a lifetime.” 
I have never been able to feel that Séraphita is altogether a success. 
It lacks the breadth of life; it is glacial. True, he aimed at pro- 
ducing very much such an effect; and it is, indeed, full of a strange, 
glittering beauty, the beauty of its own snows. But I find in it 
at the same time something a little factitious, a sort of romanesque, 
not altogether unlike the sentimental romanesque of Novalis; it has 
not done the impossible, in humanising the most abstract speculation, 
in fusing mysticism and the novel. But for the student of Balzac it 
has extraordinary interest ; for it.is at once the base and the summit 
of the Human Comedy. In a letter to Mme. de Hanska, written in 
1837, four years after Séraphita had been begun, he writes: “ I am 
not orthodox, and I do not believe in the Roman Church. Sweden- 
borgianism, which is but a repetition, in the Christian sense, of 
ancient ideas, is my religion, with this addition : that I believe in the 
incomprehensibility of God.” Séraphita is a prose poem in which 
the most abstract part of that mystical system, which Swedenborg 
perhaps materialised too crudely, is presented in a white light, under 
a single, superhuman image. In Louis Lambert the same funda- 
mental conceptions are worked out in the study of a perfectly human 
intellect, “an intellectual gulf,” as he truly calls it; a sober and 
concise history of ideas in their devouring action upon a too feeble 
physical nature. In these two books we see directly, and not 
through the coloured veil of human life, the mind in the abstract of a 
thinker whose power over humanity was the power of abstract 
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thought. They show this novelist, who has invented the description 
of society, by whom the visible world has been more powerfully felt 
than by any other novelist, striving to penetrate the correspondences 
which exist between the human and the celestial existence. He 
would pursue the soul to its last resting-place before it takes flight 
from the body; further, on its disembodied flight ; he would find 
out God, as he comes nearer and nearer to finding out the secret of 
life. And realising, as he does so profoundly, that there is but one 
substance, but one ever-changing principle of life, “ une seule plante, 
un seul animal, mais des rapports continus,” the whole world is alive 
with meaning for him, a more intimate meaning than it has for 
others. “The least flower is a thought, a life which corresponds to 
some lineaments of the great whole, of which he has the constant 
intuition.”” And so, in his concerns with the world, he will find 
spirit everywhere ; nothing for him will be inert matter, everything 
will have its particle of the universal life. One of those divine 
spies, for whom the world has no secrets, he will be neither pessimist 
nor optimist ; he will accept the world as a man accepts the woman 
whom he loves, as much for her defects as for her virtues. Loving 
the world for its own sake, he will find it always beautiful, equally 
beautiful in all its parts. Now let us look at the programme which 
he traced for the Human Comedy, let us realise it in the light of this 
philosophy, and we are at the beginning of a conception of what the 
Human Comedy really is. 


III. 


This visionary, then, who had apprehended for himself an idea of 
God, set himself to interpret human life more elaborately than any- 
one else. He has been praised for his patient observation ; people 
have thought they praised him in calling him a realist; it has been 
discussed how far his imitation of life has the literal truth of the 
photograph. But to Balzac the word realism was an insult. Writing 
his novels at the rate of eighteen hours a day, in a feverish solitude, 
he never had the time to observe patiently. It is humanity seen in 
a mirror, the humanity which comes to the great dreamers, the great 
poets, humanity as Shakespeare saw it. And so in him, as in all 
the great artists, there is something more than nature, a divine excess. 
This something more than nature should be the aim of the artist, not 
merely the accident which happens to him against his will. We require 
of him a world like our own, but a world infinitely more vigorous, 
interesting, profound; more beautiful with that kind of beauty 
which nature finds of itself for art. It is the quality of great creative 
art to give us so much life that we are almost overpowered by it, as 
by an air almost too vigorous to breathe: the exuberance of creation 
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which makes the Moses of Michel Angelo something more than 
human, which makes Lear something more than human, in one kind 
or another of divinity. 

Balzac’s novels are full of strange problems and great passions. 
Ife turned aside from nothing which presented itself in nature ; and 
his mind was always turbulent with the magnificent contrasts and 
caprices of fate. A devouring passion of thought burned on all the 
situations by which humanity expresses itself, in its flight from the 
horror of immobility. To say that the situations which he chose are 
often romantic is but to say that he followed the soul and the senses 
faithfully on their strangest errands. Our probable novelists of to- 
day are afraid of whatever emotion might be misinterpreted in a 
gentleman. Believing, as we do now, in nerves and a fatalistic 
heredity, we have left but little room for the dignity and disturbance 
of violent emotion. To Balzac, humanity had not changed since the 
days when (‘dipus was blind and Philoctetes cried in the cave; and 
equally great miseries were still possible to mortals, though they were 
French and of the nineteenth century. 

And thus he creates, like the poets, a humanity more logical than 
the average life; more typical, more sub-divided among the passions, 
and having in its veins an energy almost more than human. He 
realised, as the Greeks did, that human life is made up of elemental 
passions and necessity; but he was the first to realise that in the 
modern world the pseudonym of necessity is money. Money and the 
passions rule the world of his Human Comedy. 

And, at the root of the passions, determining their action, he saw 
“those nervous fluids, or that unknown substance which, in default of 
another term, we must call the will.” No word returns oftener to his 
pen. For him the problem is invariable. Man has a given quantity 
of energy ; each man a different.quantity : how will he spend it? <A 
novel is the determination in action of that problem. And he is 
equally interested in every form of energy, in every egoism, so long 
as it is fiercely itself. This pre-occupation with the force, rather than 
with any of its manifestations, gives him his singular impartiality, 
his absolute lack of prejudice; for it gives him the advantage of an 
abstract point of view, the unchanging fulcrum for a lever which 
turns in every direction ; and as nothing once set vividly in motion 
by any form of human activity is without interest for him, he makes 
every point of his vast chronicle of human affairs equally interesting 
to his readers. 

Baudelaire has observed profoundly that every character in the 
Human Comedy has something of Balzac, has genius. To himself, 
his own genius was entirely expressed in that word “will.” It recurs 
constantly in his letters. ‘“ Men of will are rare!’ he cries. And, 
at a time when he had turned night into day for his labour: “I rise 
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every night with a keener will than that of yesterday.” ‘ Nothing 
wearies me,” he says, “ neither waiting nor happiness.” He exhausts 
the printers, whose fingers can hardly keep pace with his brain ; they 
call him, he reports proudly, ‘a man-slayer.” And he tries to express 
himself: “I have always had in me something, I know not what, 
which made me do differently from others; and, with me, fidelity is 
perhaps no more than pride. Having only myself to rely upon, I 
have had to strengthen, to build up that self.”” There is a scene in 
La Cousine Bette which gives precisely Balzac’s own sentiment of the 
supreme value of energy. The Baron Hulot, ruined on every side, 
and by his own fault, goes to Josépha, a mistress who had cast him 
off in the days of his prosperity, and asks her to lodge him for a few 
days in a garret. She laughs, pities, and then questions him. 

“ « Wst-ce vrai, vieux,’ reprit-elle, ‘ que tu as tué ton frére et ton oncle, 
ruiné ta famille, surhypothéqué la maison de tes enfants et mangé la 
grenouille du gouvernement en Afrique avec la princesse ? ’ 

“ Le Baron inclina tristement la téte. 

«Kh bien, j’aime cela!’ s’écria Josépha, qui se leva pleine d’enthou- 
siasme. ‘C’est un brilage général! c’est sardanapale! c’est grand ! 
c'est complet! On est une canaille, mais on a du coeur.’ ” 

The cry is Balzac’s, and it is a characteristic part of his genius to 
have given it that ironical force by uttering it through the mouth of a 
Josépha. The joy of the human organism at its highest point of 
activity: that is what interests him supremely. How passionate, 
how moving he becomes whenever he has to speak of a real passion, a 
mania, whether of a lover for his mistress, of a philosopher for his 
idea, of a miser for his gold, of a Jew dealer for masterpieces! His 
style clarifies, his words become flesh and blood ; he is the lyric poet. 
And for him every idealism is equal: the gourmandise of Pons is not 
less serious, not less sympathetic, not less perfectly realised, than the 
search of Claés after the Absolute. ‘ The great and terrible clamour 
ef egoism”’ is the voice to which he is always attentive; “ those 
eloquent faces, proclaiming a soul abandoned to an idea as to a 
remorse,” are the faces with whose history he concerns himself. He 
drags to light the hidden joys of the amateur, and with especial delight 
those that are hidden deepest, under the most deceptive coverings. 
He deifies them for their energy, he fashions the world of his Human 
Comedy in their service, as the real world exists, all but passive, to be 
the pasture of these supreme egoists. 


IV. 


In all that he writes of life, Balzac seeks the soul, but it is the 
seul as nervous fluid, the executive soul, not the contemplative soul, 
that, with rare exceptions, he seeks. He would surprise the motive 
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force of life : that is his recherche de ? Absolu ; he figures it to himself 
as almost a substance, and he is the alchemist on its track. “Can 
man by thinking find out God?” Or life, he would have added ; 
and he would have answered the question with at least a Perhaps. 

And of this visionary, this abstract thinker, it must be said that his 
thought translates itself always into terms of life. Pose before him 
a purely mental problem, and he will resolve it by ‘a scene in which 
the problem literally works itself out. It is the quality proper to the 
novelist, but no novelist ever employed this quality with such per- 
sistent activity, and at the same time subordinated action so constantly 
to the idea. With him action has always a mental basis, is never 
suffered to intrude for its own sake. He prefers that an episode should 
seem in itself tedious rather than it should have an illogical interest. 

It may be, for he is a Frenchman, that his episodes are sometimes 
too. logical. There are moments when he becomes unreal because he 
wishes to be too systematic, that is, to be real by measure. He would 
never have understood the method of Tolstoi, a very stealthy method 
of surprising life. To Tolstoi life is always the cunning enemy 
whom one must lull asleep, or noose by an unexpected lasso. He 
brings in little detail after little detail, seeming to insist on the insig- 
nificance of each, in order that it may pass almost unobserved, and be 
realised only after it has passed. It is his way of disarming the 
suspiciousness of life. 

But Balzac will make no detour, aims at an open and an uncon- 
ditional triumph over nature. Thus, when he triumphs, he triumphs 
signally ; and action, in his books, is perpetually crystallising into 
some phrase, like the single lines of Dante, or some brief scene, in 
which a whole entanglement comes sharply and suddenly to a luminous 
point. I will give no instance, for I should have to quote from every 
volume. I wish rather to remind myself that there are times when 
the last fine shade of a situation seems to have escaped. Even then, 
the failure is often more apparent than real, a slight bungling in the 
machinery of illusion. Look through the phrase, and you will find 
the truth there, perfectly explicit on the other side of it. 

For, it cannot be denied, Balzac’s style, as style, is imperfect. It 
has life, and it has idea, and it has variety; there are moments when 
it attains a rare and perfectly individual beauty; as when, in Le 
Cousin Pons, we read of “ cette prédisposition aux recherches qui fait 
faire 4 un savant germanique cent lieues dans ses guétres pour trouver 
une vérité qui le regard en riant, assise A la marge du puits, sous le 
jasmin de la cour.”” But I am far less sure that a student of Balzac 
would recognise him in this sentence than that he would recognise 
the writer of this other: ‘ Des larmes de pudeur, qui roulérent entre 
les beaux cils de Madame Hulot, arrétérent net le garde national.” 
It is in such passages that the failure in style is equivalent toa failure 
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in psychology. That his style should lack symmetry, subordination, 
the formal virtues of form, is,in my eyes, a less serious fault. I 
have often considered whether, in the novel, perfect form is a good, 
or even a possible thing, if the novel is to be what Balzac made it, 
history added to poetry. A novelist with style will not look at life 
with an entirely naked vision. He sees through coloured glasses. 
Human life and human manners are too various, too moving, to be 
brought into the fixity of a quite formal order. There will come a 
moment, constantly, when style must suffer, or the closeness and 
clearness of narration must be sacrificed, some minute exception of 
action or psychology must lose its natural place, or its full emphasis. 
Balzac, with his rapid and accumulating mind, without the patience 
of selection, and without the desire to select where selection means 
leaving out something good in itself, if not good in its place, never 
hesitates, and his parenthesis comes in. And often it is into these 
parentheses that he puts the profoundest part of his thought. 

Yet, ready as Balzac is to neglect the story for the philosophy, 
whenever it seems to him necessary to do so, he would never have 
admitted that a form of the novel is possible in which the story shall 
be no more than an excuse for the philosophy. That was because he 
was a great creator, and not merely a philosophical thinker; because 
he dealt in flesh and blood, and knew that the passions in action can 
teach more to the philosopher, and can justify the artist more fully, 
than all the unacting intellect in the world. He knew that though 
life without thought was no more than the portion of a dog, yet 
thoughtful life was more than lifeless thought, and the dramatist 
more than the commentator. And I cannot help feeling assured that 
the latest novelists without a story, whatever other merits they cer- 
tainly have, are lacking in the power to create characters, to express a 
philosophy in action; and that the form which they have found, 
however valuable it may be, is the result of this failure, and not either 
a great refusal or a new vision. 


¥. 


The novel as Balzac conceived it has created the modern novel, but 
no modern novelist has followed, for none has been able to follow, 
Balzac on his own lines. Even those who have tried to follow him 
most closely have, sooner or later, branched off in one direction or 
another, most in the direction indicated by Stendhal. Stendhal has 
written one book which is a masterpiece, unique in its kind, Le Roug: 
et le Noir ; a second, which is full of admirable things, La Chartreuse 
de Parme; a book of profound criticism, Racine et Shakspeare ; and 
a cold and penetrating study of the physiology of love, De ? Amour, 
by the side of which Balzac’s Physiologie du Mariage is a mere jeu 
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“esprit. He discovered for himself, and for others after him, a 
method of unemotional, minute, slightly ironical analysis, which has 
fascinated modern minds, partly because it has seemed to dispense 
with those difficulties of creation, of creation in the block, which the 
triumphs of Balzac have only accentuated. Goriot, Valérie Marneffe, 
Pons, Grandet, Madame de Mortsauf even, are called up before us 
after the same manner as Othello or Don Quixote ; their actions express 
them so significantly that they seem to be independent of their 
creator ; Balzac stakes all upon each creation, and leaves us no choice 
but to accept or reject each as a whole, precisely as we should a 
human being. We do not know all the secrets of their consciousness, 
any more than we know all the secrets of the consciousness of our 
friends. But we have only to say “ Valérie!” and the woman is 
before us. Stendhal, on the contrary, undresses Julien’s soul in 
public with a deliberate and fascinating effontery. There is not a 
vein of which he does not trace the course, not a wrinkle to which 
he does not point, not a nerve which he does not touch to the quick. 
We know everything that passed through his mind, to result pro- 
bably in some significant inaction. And at the end of the book we 
know as much about that particular intelligence as the anatomist 
knows about the body which he has dissected. But meanwhile the 
life has gone out of the body; and have we, after all, captured a 
living soul ? 

I should be the last to say that Julien Sorel is not a creation, but 
he is not a creation after the order of Balzac; it is a difference of 
kind; and if we look carefully at Frédéric Moreau, and Madame 
Gervaisais, and the Abbé Mouret, we shall see that these also, pro- 
foundly different as Flaubert and Goncourt and Zola are from 
Stendhal, are yet more profoundly, more radically, different from the 
creations of Balzac. Balzac takes a primary passion, puts it into a 
human body, and sets it to work itself out in visible action. But 
since Stendhal, novelists have persuaded themselves that the primary 
passions are a little common, or noisy, or a little heavy to handle, and 
they have concerned themselves with passions tempered by reflection, 
and the sensations of elaborate brains. It was Stendhal who substi- 
tuted the brain for the heart, as the battle-place of the novel; not 
the brain as Balzac conceived it, a motive-force of action, the main- 
spring of passion, the force by which a nature directs its accumulated 
energy ; but a sterile sort of brain, set at a great distance from the 
heart, whose rhythm is too faint to disturb it. We have been 
intellectualising upon Stendhal ever since, until the persons of the 
modern novel have come to resemble those diaphanous jelly-fish, 
with balloon-like heads and the merest tufts of bodies, which float up 
and down in the Aquarium at Naples. 

Thus, coming closer, as it seems, to what is called reality, in this 
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banishment of great emotions, and this attention upon the sensations, 
modern analytic novelists are really getting further and further from 
that life which is the one certain thing in the world. Balzac employs 
all his detail to call up a tangible world about his men and women, 
not, perhaps, understanding the full power of detail as psychology, 
as Flaubert is to understand it; but, after all, his detail is only the 
background of the picture; and there, stepping out of the canvas, as 
the sombre people of Velazquez step out of their canvases at the 
Prado, is the living figure, looking into your eyes with eyes that 
respond to you like a mirror. 

The novels of Balzac are full of electric fluid. To take up one of 
them is to feel the shock of life, as one feels it on touching certain 
magnetic hands. To turn over volume after volume is like wandering 
through the streets of a great city, at that hour of the night when 
human activity is at its full. There is a particular kind of excitement 
inherent in the very aspect of a modern city, of London or Paris; in 
the mere sensation of being in its midst, in the sight of all those active 
and fatigued faces which pass so rapidly ; of those long and endless 
streets, full of houses, each of which is like the body of a multiform 
soul, looking out through the eyes of many windows. There is some- 
thing intoxicating in the lights, the movement of shadows under the 
lights, the vast and billowy sound of that shadowy movement. And 
there is something more than this mere unconscious action upon the 
nerves. Every step in a great city is a step into an unknown world. 
A new future is possible at every street corner. I never know, when 
I go out into one of those crowded streets, but that the whole course 
of my life may be changed before I return to the house I have 
quitted. 

I am writing these lines in Madrid, to which I have come suddenly, 
after a long quiet in Andalusia ; and I feel already a new pulse in my 
blood, a keener consciousness of life, and a sharper human curiosity. 
Even in Seville I knew that I should see to-morrow, in the same 
streets, hardly changed since the Middle Ages, the same people that I 
had seen to-day. But here there are new possibilities, all the exciting 
accidents of the modern world, of a population always changing, of a 
city into which civilisation has brought all its unrest. And as I walk 
in these broad, windy streets and see these people, whom I hardly 
recognise for Spaniards, so awake and so hybrid are they, I have felt 
the sense of Balzac coming back into my veins. At Cordova he was 
unthinkable ; at Cadiz I could realise only his large, universal outlines, 
vague as the murmur of the sea; here I feel him, he speaks the 
language I am talking, he sums up the life in whose midst I find 
myself. 

For Balzac is the equivalent of great cities. He is bad reading for 
solitude, for he fills the mind with the nostalgia of cities. When a 
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man speaks to me familiarly of Balzac I know already something of 
the man with whom I have to do. “ The physiognomy of women does 
not begin before the age of thirty,” he has said; and perhaps before 
that age no one can really understand Balzac. Few young people 
are for him, for there is nothing in him that appeals to the senses 
except through the intellect. Not many women care for him 
supremely, for it is part of his method to express sentiments through 
facts, and not facts through sentiments. But it is natural that he 
should be the favourite reading of men of the world, of those men of 
the world who have the distinction of their kind; for he supplies the 
key of the enigma which they are studying. 


7. 


The life of Balzac was one long labour, in which time, money, and 
circumstances were all against him. In 1835 he writes: “I have 
lately spent twenty-six days in my study without leaving it. I took 
the air only at that window which dominates Paris, which I mean to 
dominate.” And he exults in the labour: “If there is any glory in 
that, I alone couldaccomplish such a feat.” He symbolises the course 
of his life in comparing it to the sea beating against arock: “ To-day 
one fiood, to-morrow another, bears me along with it. I am dashed 
against a rock, I recover myself and go on to another reef.”’ “Sometimes 
it seems to me that my brain is on fire. I shall die in the trenches of 
the intellect.” 

Balzac, like Scott, died under the weight of his debts; and it would 
seem, if one took him at his word, that the whole of the Human 
Comedy was written for money. Inthe modern world, as he himself 
realised more clearly than anyone, money is more often a symbol than 
an entity, and it can be the symbol of every desire. For Balzac 
money was the key of his only earthly paradise. It meant leisure to 
visit the woman whom he loved, and at the end it meant the possibility 
of marrying her. 

There were only two women in Balzac’s life: one, a woman much 
older than himself, of whom he wrote, on her death, to the other: 
“She was a mother, a friend, a family, a companion, a counsel, she 
made the writer, she consoled the young man, she formed his taste, 
she wept like a sister, she laughed, she came every day, like a healing 
slumber, to put sorrow to sleep.”” The other was Mme. de Hanska, 
whom he married in 1850, three months before his death. He had 
loved her for twenty years; she was married, and lived in Poland : 
it was only at rare intervals that he was able to see her, and then very 
briefly ; but his letters to her, lately published in the Rerue de Paris, 
are a simple, perfectly individual, daily record of a great passion. 
For twenty years he existed on a divine certainty without a future, 
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and almost without a present. But we see the force of that sentiment 
passing into his work; Séraphita is its ecstasy, everywhere is its 
human shadow; it refines his strength, it gives him surprising 
intuitions, it gives him all that was wanting to his genius. Mme. de 
Hanska is the heroine of the Human Comedy, as Beatrice is the 
heroine of the Divine Comedy. 

A great lover, to whom love, as well as every other passion and the 
whole visible world, was an idea, a flaming spiritual perception, 
Balzac enjoyed the vast happiness of the idealist. Contentedly, 
joyously, he sacrificed every petty enjoyment to the idea of love, the 
idea of fame, and to that need of the organism to exercise its forces, 
which is the only definition of genius. I do not know, among the 
lives of men of letters, a life better filled, or more appropriate. A 
young man who, for a short time, was his secretary, declared: “I 
would not live your life for the fame of Napoleon and of Byron 
combined!” The Comte de Gramont did not realise, as the world 
in general does not realise, that, to the man of creative energy, creation 
is at once a necessity and a joy, and, to the lover, hope in absence is 
the elixir of life. Balzac tasted more than all earthly pleasures as he 
sat there in his attic, creating the world over again, that he might lay 
it at the feet of a woman. Certainly to him there was no tedium in 
life, for there was no hour without its vivid employment, and no 
moment in which to perceive the most desolate of all certainties, that 
hope is in the past. His death was as fortunate as his life; he died 
at the height of his powers, at the height of his fame, at the moment 
of the fulfilment of his happiness, and perhaps of the too sudden 
relief of that delicate burden. 

Arruur Symons. 
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Tue concern felt recently throughout the world when the dangerous 
condition of Pope Leo XIII. was made public, has, considering his 
advanced age, led people to speculate as to his probable successor. 
Fortunately, the nonagenarian Pontiff has, to some extent, re- 
covered his health; and although a Conclave does not seem likely 
to meet for some time to come, the following account of how these 
secret councils are organised may not be deemed inappropriate, at this 
time when everything connected with the election of a successor to 
one who occupies so unique a position as the Head of so vast a 
religious body as the Latin Church must be of general interest. In 
order to understand, however, the true nature of a Conclave, it will 
be necessary for me to give some account of the real position occupied 
by those who exclusively compose it, é.¢., the Cardinals. 

Thetitle of Cardinal makes its firstappearancein history in the fourth 
century, when Constantine assembled the Council of Rome. Lielius 
Zeechius, in his De Repub. Eccles. (Part II.), assures us that in his 
opinion the word means principal : Nomen Cardinalis idem fere signifi- 
cat quod principalis, §c., and that it was also derived from the Latin 
cardo, the hinge or pivot of a door, “ for,” continues he, ‘the Cardi- 
nals are the pivots of the door of the Church.” Cardinal Belarmin, 
a great authority, tells us that in the earlier ages of Christianity the 
word Cardinal was bestowed upon the principal Churches of Italy, 
which were known as Cardinalis. From these churches the title, in 
course of time, became synonymous with the chief pastors who directed 
them; and to this day the Canons of the Cathedrals of Milan, 
Ravenna, Salerno, Naples, Cremona, Compostella and Bari, wear 
scarlet robes when officiating in the Sanctuary, and, moreover, they 
used to be addressed, until the middle of the sixteenth century, as 
Cardinals “by courtesy.” Pope Pius V., however, by a constitution 
dated 13th March, 1567, ordered them to relinquish this title in 
favour of the chief priests of the Church of Rome; but they were 
allowed to retain their scarlet robes. Sixtus V. compares the Sacred 
College to that assembly of the Elders selected by Moses to assist him 
to lead the Chosen People into the Promised Land, and he seems to 
have been so much struck by this similarity that he decided to limit 
the number of Cardinals to seventy, a number corresponding with 
that of the Israelitish Elders. Pope Eugenius IV., in a letter 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury says, “ The dignity of the 
Cardinal is superior to that of Archbishop ; for whereas the latter is 
established for one country, the former is of utility to the entire 
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Christian people. The Archbishop directs only one church, the 
Cardinals, with the assistance of the Pope, direct them all. The 
Cardinals can only be judged by the Pope, whereas they possess 
power over Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests of every 
degree.” We may therefore conclude that, after the Pope, their 
Eminences are the first dignitaries of the Hierarchy, and they alone 
can elect the Pontiff, who can be chosen only from their ranks, an 
exclusive privilege granted to them by Alexander III. (1159), in the 
Eleventh Q&cumenical Council, known in history as the Lateran 
Council. He issued this decree in order to puta stop to the con- 
fusion which then existed at every fresh election on account of the 
ever-increasing number of persons who considered themselves entitled 
to interfere in the business of the election. 

The number of spiritual and temporal privileges granted by suc- 
cessive Popes to the Sacred College varies, according to different 
authorities, from thirty to forty-one. Of these, by far the most 
rmportant is that of electing the Pope, and the following, men- 
tioned by St. Thomas of Aquinas, who tells us, that before the 
Council of Rome, a.p. 324, Pope Sylvester ordained that, before the 
sentence of excommunication can be pronounced upon a Cardinal, 
he must be accused by seventy-two witnesses if he belongs to the 
Order of Archbishops, or by sixty-four if he be merely a Priest, and 
by twenty-seven if of the inferior Order of Deacons. The title of 
Cardinal was first used in 767, under the Pontificate of Stephen III. 
in 1630, Pope Urban VIII. gave the members of the Sacred College 
the title of Eminence, which they retain to this day, together with a 
social rank and precedence equalling that of a Prince of the Blood. 
They had been previously addressed as “ Reverend,” “ Illustrious,” 
“« Honourable,” &e., &e. 

Since Stephen IIL, a.p. 769, the Popes have been invariably 
chosen from among the Cardinals, excepting under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The following Popes have been elected without having 
previously received the purple, and were either Bishops or Priests at 
the time they ascended the Chair of St. Peter: —Gregory V., 996; 
Sylvester IT., 999; Clement I1., 1046; Damasus IT., 1048; St. L-o 
{., 1049; Victor IT., 1055; Nicholas IT., 1058; Alexander IT., 1061: 
Calixtus IT., 1119; Eugenius IV., 1145; Urban IV., 1261; Blessed 
Gregory, 1271; St. Celestin V., 1294; Clement V., 1805; Urban V., 
1362; Urban VL, 1378. 

The three Orders of Cardinals—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons— 
have been likened to the Three Orders of the Celestial Hierarchy, 
the Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones. Each Cardinal is granted a 
church in or about Rome, distinguished either for the relies it 
contains, or as being erected over the scene of some conspicuous 
martyrdom. 
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The Sacred College at present, when complete, consists of seventy 
members: six Cardinal-Bishops, fifty Cardinal-Priests, and fourteen 
Cardinal-Deacons. The newly created Cardinal receives, as a sort of 
life-gift, one of the aforesaid principal Roman churches, whose altars 
he is obliged to keep in repair, and it is also a rule that, during 
his term of office his hat and coat-of-arms must be hung up over the 
principal entrance. The Cardinal, in taking possession of this church, 
adds its name to his title. Thus Cardinal Wiseman was known as 
the Cardinal of Santa Pudenziana, and Cardinal Vaughan as the 
Cardinal of San Gregorio a Montecal. Indeed it often happens that 
the Cardinals, among themselves, drop their family name and call 
themselves by their churches only, and thus are often designated in 
history. As, for example, the English Cardinal of Eston, who was 
Envoy to Rome from Henry II.,. and who is buried in Santa 
Cvecilia, invariably figures in the Roman Chronicles as the English 
Cardinal of Santa Cvecilia. 

In medieval times the number of Cardinals was not defined. Thus 
in 1331, under Urban VI., there were only twenty; under Sixtus IV. 
there were sixty-three. Leo X. increased the number to sixty-five. 
Paul V. never allowed the Sacred College to exceed sixty-three 
members, but under Pius IV., in 1599, it rose to sixty-six.’ 

Sixtus V.,in the second year of hisremarkable Pontificate devoted 
himself to systematise the reorganisation of the Sacred College. He 
regulated that its members might be selected from both Orders of the 
Clergy, the Regular and Secular, and from among the Ecclesiastics 
of all nations and races. He, moreover, determined that the College 
should include at least four Doctors of Theology, belonging to the 
religious congregations, or to the mendicant Friars. He, moreover, 
decreed that no two near relatives should sit together in the Con- 
clave. The Council of Trent fixed the age at which a person can 
receive the dignity of Cardinal at 30 years, below which no one can 
be consecrated Bishop. Sixtus V., however, made an exception to 
this rule in favour of the Cardinal-Deacons, whom he permitted to 
receive the scarlet hat at even as early an age as 22. But he also 
enjoined that those Cardinals who were not ordained Deacons at the 
time they- were raised to the purple were to be so, during the first 
year of their admission into the Sacred College, otherwise they were 
to have no voice whatever either in Consistory or Conclave. Not- 
withstanding these decrees, since, as before Sixtus V., many Kcclesi- 
astics have been created Cardinal-Deacons under 20 years of age, of 
which the most notable are Giovanni de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X., 
who received his hat in his twelfth year; Antonio Facinetti, who 

ras created Cardinal by Innocent IX., in 1591, before he was 18; 

(1) Some authors affirm that in the time of St. Pontianus, a.p. 230, there were as 

many as two hundred and thirty Cardinals. 
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Joseph Deti, in his seventeenth year by Clement VIII., and Silves- 
tero Aldobrandini, a boy of 16, who, in 1605, received the dignity from 
the same Pope. Paul V. created Maurice of Savoy a Cardinal in 
1607, at the age of 14, Carlo de’ Medici at 19, Ferdinand of Austria, 
son of Philip III. of Spain, received the scarlet hat when a mere 
lad of 10. In 1647, under Innocent X., Francis Maidalchini, aged 
17, was elected Cardinal—Clement XII., in 1735, at the request of 
Philip V. of Spain, bestowed the title of Eminence on His Majesty’s 
son, Don Luis de Bourbon, an infant 8 years of age, who was im- 
mediately appointed Archbishop of Toledo. It must, indeed, have 
been a curious sight to have seen this little creature arrayed in his 
robes of office endeavouring to perform his stately duties and cere- 
monies with becoming gravity and decorum. He soon afterwards, 
however, relinquished the Mitre of Toledo to an older and wiser 
head. This custom of creating juvenile members of the Sacred College 
was much more frequent previous to, than after, the Pontificate of 
Sixtus V., who, nevertheless, just before he promulgated his numerous 
decrees affecting the Cardinals, bestowed the scarlet hat upon his own 
nephew, Alessandro Peretti, a youth of but 14, whose brother Felix, 
the favourite of his Pontifical uncle, was cruelly and mysteriously 
murdered with the connivance of his beautiful wife, Vittoria 
Accoramboni, the famous “White Devil” of Webster’s powerful 
tragedy. 

The Cardinals are elected in what is termed a Consistory, or meeting 
of the Sacred College, of which there are two kinds—private and 
public. At the secret one none but the Pope and their Eminences are 
present. On the contrary, in the public Consistory, when the Car- 
dinals receive their insignia of office, that is to say, the scarlet beretta, 
calotta, &e., the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, the Roman 
aristocracy, and strangers of distinction, are allowed to attend the 
strikingly picturesque ceremony. It used to be on the evening of 
this public Consistory that the principal palaces of Rome were bril- 
liantly illuminated, and bands of music performed in front of the 
residences of the new members of the Sacred College; for in Rome 
the creation of a Cardinal is regarded precisely in the same light as, 
in other parts of the world, the birth of a Prince of the Blood, since 
he may, in the course of time, become a sovereign Pontiff. If the 
newly elected are of Royal blood, or relatives of the Pope, their 
nomination used to be announced by the booming of the cannon from 
the fortress of St. Angelo. The Pontiff bestows upon them the 
beretta, or cap, and the ca/otta, or skull-cap, with his own hands, as, we 
are assured, took place when Benedict XIV. elevated to the grade ot 
Cardinal-Deacon Henry Stuart, Duke of York, brother to the Young 
Pretender, thereby recognising his Royal pretensions. If a Cardinal 
lives at a distance from Rome, as was the case when the American 


Archbishop McClosky, of New York, entered the Sacred College, a 
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Noble Guardsman brings him the letter and the calotta or skull-cap 
from the Secretary of State, announcing his nomination, and an abli- 
gate conveys to him the beretta, the expenses of these gentlemen 
being defrayed by the Papal Treasury. 

According to Panvinius, it was Alexander VI. who instituted the 
Pontifical right of creating Cardinals in petto, that is, of selecting 
certain persons for the Cardinalate whose names may be kept secret 
until a fitting opportunity occurs for publishing them. If the Pope 
dies before these Cardinals in petto are officially appointed, their 
creation is considered null. 

The reception of the red hat is an independent ceremony, which 
generally takes place some time after a Cardinal is admitted into the 
Sacred College, and immediately before his Eminence takes posses- 
sion of his titular church. Both of these ceremonies are most. pic- 
turesque and stately, but a description of them would be irrelevant 
to the main subject of this paper. 

The ordinary dress of a Cardinal consists of a long frock buttoned 
down the front with many little red buttons, and a light cloak, cape, 
and train of vivid scarlet silk. The majority of writers are of opinion 
that the choice of this colour is derived from the fact that it was worn 
in classical times by the Roman senators, of whom the Cardinals are 
the successors. It has, however, a mystical signification, being the 
colour of blood (or martyrdom), and is intended to remind their 
Eminences that they are expected to die, if necessary, in the 
defence of the faith. The first mention of the use of this colour will 
be found in Cardinal Ostian’s works, in which he informs us that 
it was universally worn by the Sacred College in the previous year 
to the one in which the book was written, i.c., 1274. The famous 
hat makes its first appearance in history at the Thirteenth General 
Council, when, in 1244, Innocent IV. ordered the Cardinals present 
to wear scarlet hats, to commemorate the massacre of several of 
their number by the Emperor Frederick II., in 1219, under the 
Pontificate of his predecessor, Honorius III. Their Eminences first 
wore these hats at Clugny, in 1246, during the session of the Council 
of Lyons, when Innocent IV. went in state to that city to visit 
St. Louis, King of France. The hat is now rarely worn. Formerly 
it used to be in constant use, and figures very picturesquely in the 
frescoes of the early Italian painters, and in the old pictures and 
engravings of processions of Cardinals on horseback, accompanying 
the Pope either to his coronation or to pay a state visit to some 
church. At present the usual hat worn by a Cardinal is the black 
three-cornered beaver hat common to all priests on the Continent, 
but having a scarlet ribbon round it and gold cords and tassels. 
The deretta is a small three-cornered cap, made like that which every 
Catholic priest wears when in church and not officiating at the altar ; 
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it is, however, scarlet instead of black. The ca/otta is merely a little 
scarlet skull-cap. The Cardinals who belong to the religious Orders 
do not wear the same scarlet robes, but retain their own distinctive 
eostume. They, however, possess the hat, and wear the red beretta 
and skull-cap—a privilege accorded them by Gregory XIV. Paul IL., 
in the fifteenth century, added the custom of bestowing upon the 
newly elected Prince of the Church a scarlet cap, or dberetta, and a 
skull-cap of the same colour—ca/otta ; and he moreover ordained that 
anyone found wearing such a head-dress, unless he were a member of 
the Sacred College, should be rigorously pursued and punished. He 
also granted the Cardinals the right to caparison their horses with 
scarlet, and Urban VIII. gave them the privilege of decorating their 
earriages with those long scarlet tassels called fiocchi, which used to 
form such a very picturesque ornament of those grand old coaches 
which unfortunately have entirely disappeared from the streets of 
Rome. 

It was Innocent IV. who, as already stated, decreed that the 
Cardinals should wear scarlet hats, and this he did to commemorate 
the massacre of several members of the Sacred College, by order of the 
Emperor Frederick IT., in 1219, under his predecessor Honorius III. 
On ordinary occasions the costume of a Cardinal is of black cloth, edged 
with scarlet, worked buttonholes and buttons, and a wide black or 
scarlet silk cloak floating from the shoulders. This robe must be made 
ef plain silk, without figures of any kind upon it, but the train and cape 
may be made of watered silk, moiré antique, or even of velvet lined 
and edged with ermine. When the Cardinals wear violet, as in Lent, 
for instance, their hats must be of the same colour. When a 
member of the Sacred College loses a near relative, he cannot 
put on black or any other sign of mourning, and can only, in token of 
respect for the memory of the dead, suppress the tassel on his hat and 
the narrow golden cord which surrounds it. On the third Sunday in 
Advent, and on the fourth of Lent, called respectively Leetare and 
Gaudete Sundays, their Eminences assume light pink robes to express 
the joy experienced by the Church at the approach of Christmas and 
Easter, but they immediately resume their sombre garments as the 
penitential season is not passed. When a Cardinal dies, his hat is 
hung over the place where his body rests, and there remains until 
removed either by accident or by the effect of time. The oldest hat 
thus suspended in Rome is to be seen in the Church of Santa Maria 
Nuova, and is that of Cardinal Mariano Volpano, who died in 1390." 

The word Conclave, properly an apartment which can be closed with 
one key (cum clare), is applied not only to the place where the 
Cardinals assemble for the election of a new Pope, but to the assem- 


(1) Fora much more exhaustive account of Cardinals see an article on them by the 
writer, Antiquary for 1882. 
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blage itself. During the earliest periods of Church History, and 
certainly until the time of Gregory X., in the thirteenth century, 
who finally settled the mode in which a Pope should be elected, the 
secular rulers of Rome, and those foreign potentates who, in their 
turn ruled them, as I have already pointed out, interfered with the 
freedom of Papal election, whereby much confusion arose. The state- 
ment, however, that Charlemagne received permission from Pope 
Leo III. to nominate a Pope, and even to veto his’ election by the 
Cardinals and Clergy of Rome, has been satisfac torily proved to be 
the invention of Sigismund of Gemblours, a staunch advocate of 
Imperial pretensions, and as it is mentioned in his Chronicles, it has mis- 
led many early historians, notably Gentian, who quotes and comments 
upon it. Nicholas IT., in 1059, assigned the election of Popes to the 
Cardinal-Bishops with the consent of the other Cardinals, and the 
Clergy and people of Rome. He, however, admitted a clause 
reserving a right of veto to Henry, King of the Romans, and to his 
Imperial successors, and this clause eventually led not only to con- 
fusion, but to the election of numerous Anti-Popes. Alexander IIL, 
after his long struggle with Frederic Barbarossa, deprived the 
Imperial House of its usurped privilege, and in 1179, it was decreed 
at the Lateran, that the Pontifical election should rest henceforth with 
the Cardinals only, and in order to become canonical, the said election 
must be confirmed by two-thirds of the number of Cardinals assembled 
in Conclave. A hundred years later, at the Council of Lyons, which 
was presided over by Gregory X., the Lateran Decree, as it is called, 
was finally accepted and confirmed. 

The struggle of the Popes against the persistent interference of 
the Empire in the matter of their election, in reality began in a.p. 
740, under Gregory ITI., and although it is true that the Franks, in 
the time of Charlemagne, lent the Papacy their powerful assistance, 
nevertheless, the Papacy, in its turn, was much too cautious to grant 
Charlemagne the privilege of interfering in the Conclave, and was 
determined, even at that early period, to keep the matter as much as 
possible in the hands of ecclesiastics; so that when, in 1172, Gregory 
the Great ascended the Pontifical throne in the Church of St. Peter in 
Vincola, no layman had interfered in any way in his election. 
Having delivered themselves from Imperial interference, the Cardinals, 
as electors of the Pope, had next to sustain a long struggle with the 
Roman people who, in the earlier times, had enjoyed the privilege of 
voting. However, in 1126, the Cardinals broke loose from all popular 
interference, but nevertheless allowed the lower Clergy to retain their 
ancient right of voting ; little by little these lay privileges were abro- 
gated, and in 1143, Celestine II. was the first Pope elected by 
Cardinals only. Alexander III., in 1178, at the Council of the 
Lateran, definitely settled that Cardinals should exclusively vote at a 
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Papal election. The number of Cardinals, however, at this time, had 
not been determined, nor was it so, as we have already seen, for a 
long time afterwards ; for we find Boniface VIII. (1012) elected by 
a Conclave consisting of only eighteen Cardinals; Boniface IX. 
(1389) by thirteen; Gregory XII. (1406) by fourteen; Nicholas V. 
(1447) by eighteen, and so forth. Gregory XII., at the Council of 
Lyons in 1274, ordained that the Papal elections should absolutely 
take place in a Council or Conclave expressly arranged for the purpose. 
Before this time, the Sacred College had assembled for the Papal 
election sometimes in St. Peter’s, at St. John of Lateran, or even at 
the Minerva. During the past three centuries, and especially the first 
half of the present, many Popes have been elected at the Quirinal, 
which contained one suite of apartments admirably arranged for the 
purposes of a Conclave. It was at this Palace that Pope Pius IX. 
was elected in 1846. It will be remembered that the Quirinal was, 
before the unification of Italy, the summer residence of the Popes. If 
by chance the Pope died away from Rome, the Conclave took place 
in the Cathedral of the city in which he expired. Innocent V., in 
1276, was the first Pope elected in a properly organised Conclave. 
From the time of Adrian V. (1276) to Urban VIII. (1623), the 
ceremonies connected with Papal election have undergone a gradual 
and thoughtful transformation, as have also many important details 
connected with all Pontifical ceremonies. The Council of Lyons 
ordained that the election of a new Pope should not take place until 
ten days had elapsed after the death of his predecessor. Since 
Sergius IT. (844), the Popes have been in the habit of changing their 
names after an election, Adrian VI. being the only exception, reign- 
ing under hisown name. Benedict XII. (1334) is the first Pope who 
wore the famous Triple Tiara, the first crown signifying the spiritual 
power, the second the temporal, and the third the combination of the 
two powers, the spiritual and temporal. As to the limit of age for 
election to the chair of St. Peter, it does not seem ever to have been 
definitely defined. The youngest Pope who ever assumed the keys 
was Benedict VIII., who was, it is said, only twelve years of age at 
the time of his election. John XII. was nineteen, Leo X. was thirty- 
seven years of age, Pius LX. forty-two years of age when he ascended 
the throne. Most of the men who have occupied the Chair of Peter, 
have however, as a rule, reached an advanced age before their appoint- 
ment. The shortest Papal reign on record is that of Stephen II., which 
lasted only a few hours; and the longest—always excepting the 
Pontificates of Pius IX. and of his present Holiness—was that of 
Adrian I., who reigned twenty-three years, ten months, and seventeen 
days, his reign being six days longer than that of Sylvester I. Since 
Martin V. (1417), the Holy See has never been vacant longer than 
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six months. Seven monks have occupied the Papal throne in succes- 
sion, from Alexander IT. (1062) to Calixtus IT. (1119). 

So soon as the Pope’s death is certified by his physicians, the 
Cardinal Camerlengo, or High Chamberlain, enters wearing his 
purple robes and accompanied by the relations of the deceased—if 
there be any in Rome at the time of the decease—his chaplains, 
chamberlains, and personal attendants. Approaching the bed upon 
which the body lies, the Cardinal calls the deceased three times by 
his Christian name. Formerly he used to tap thrice lightly upon 
the forehead of the corpse with a little ivory mallet. This ceremony 
has been discontinued as antiquated and superfluous—it certainly 
did not take place on the occasion of the death of Pius IX. An 
officially attested certificate of the cause of death is now drawn up 
by the doctors and signed by the Cardinal, High Chamberlain, and 
all present. A copy of this is subsequently enclosed, together with a 
number of coins, &c., in a lead box, and buried with the Pope. Just 
before the body is washed and prepared for the coffin, a duty 
generally performed by the principal members of the Noble and 
Swiss Guards, the Grand Master of Papal Ceremonies, generally a 
Cardinal, removes from the fourth finger of the left hand of the 
dead Pontiff the ring of the Fisherman, which is subsequently broken 
up to prevent posthumous forgery. These ceremonies accomplished, 
everyone retires excepting the Cardinal High Chamberlain, who is 
responsible for all matters connected with the deceased until the 
election of his successor, and the persons whose duty it is to prepare 
the body for burial. Whilst this is proceeding, an inventory of the 
personal effects and papers of the dead Pontiff is taken and a seal af- 
fixed upon them. They remain, however, ‘x /oco, until after the reading 
of the will, when they are distributed according to the wishes of the 
deceased among his relations and friends. The body, after being 
washed, is wrapped in a winding-sheet and solemnly consigned to the 
Captains of the Palatine Guards. It is now robed in episcopal vest- 
ments and a silver mitre placed upon its head—not the Triple Tiara. 
The corpse being arranged upon a state lieter or bed, after certain 
prayers, and followed by all the Cardinals, prelates, dignitaries, 
and also by the Ambassadors and Consuls, and principal members 
of the Roman aristocracy, is conveyed with much ceremony to the 
Sixtine Chapel, where a Requiem is chanted. It remains here three 
days, during which time Masses and Vespers for the dead are sung or 
said throughout the day, and the body is watched, or “ waked,” 
during the night. On the evening of the third day it is taken into 
the Basilica of St. Peter and placed in a chapelle ardente, whose iron 
railings are closed so as to prevent the people from touching it, but 
with the right foot exposed in order that the faithful can kiss the 
cross on the embroidered slipper, an observance introduced by Adrian I. 
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as a sign of submission to the Head of the Church. For several 
days the people are admitted to view the Lying-in-State from an 
early hour until it is time to close the Basilica. Meanwhile, Masses 
of Requiem are celebrated, not only in St. Peter’s but in all the 
Churches of Rome and, indeed, throughout Christendom, and simul- 
taneously at every altar in each church where the supply of priests 
suffices. On the tenth day after the demise the final and most 
solemn Requiem is sung in St. Peter’s, and in the evening the Pope 
is buried, or, rather, his body is taken to the crypt and there placed 
in a temporary vault, where it remains a year, after which, it is 
finally disposed of in the tomb selected by the Pontiff during his life- 
time, and usually designated in his will. Thus, when Pius IX. died, 
most people thought he would be buried in St. Peter’s whereas, when 
his will was opened it was discovered that he had decided to be 
interred in San Lorenzo, whither his remains were accordingly trans- 
lated with much state, and by night, some two years after his death, 
an event which gave rise to a shameful riot, which the Italian police 
were unable to quell, although instigated by a mere handful of rascals 
of the lowest class. This outrage upon the dead body of the Head 
of the Church has covered the Italian Government with ineffaceable 
shame, and excited a universal suspicion that it was secretly connived 
at for some obscure political purpose. 

The Conclave should, by rights, assemble as soon as possible after 
the Pope’s burial, even in the afternoon of the same day, as has been 
frequently the case. The first formally organised Conclave was con- 
voked at Viterbo, in 1270, and lasted longer than any other on record, 
and resulted in the election of Gregory X. Concerning it some very 
amusing stories have been told. It appears that the Cardinals who 
were in Viterbo at the time of the death of Clement IV., and who 
composed the Conclave, could not, for their lives, arrive at a conclusion 
as to who was to succeed him. After sitting for many months, they 
were about to pack up and return to Rome, when St. Bonaventura 
persuaded the Viterbans to surround the Palace so as to prevent their 
leaving it, a proposal which was hailed with glee by the people, who 
intimated to the Cardinals that they should remain shut up where 
they were until they had accomplished their mission. However, even 
this expedient did not hasten matters, and two years elapsed before 
the prelates could make an end of their session, they remaining 
virtually prisoners all the time. One day, the Cardinal Da Porto 
declared “that the Holy Ghost would never descend upon them so 
long as there was a roof over their heads”’; whereupon the populace, 
taking the worthy prelate at his word, unroofed the edifice. The winter 
was bitterly cold, and soon the Cardinals began to feel its effects, and 
were nearly frozen to death. But even this severe expedient had not 
much effect, and at length it was decided to starve them out. They 
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were to be deprived of all provisions, especially wine, without which 
no good Italian can endure life. The poor Cardinals had withstood 
rain, snow, wind, and cold, but this last deprivation was the straw 
which broke the camel’s back, and they speedily elected Gregory X. 
When the famished and reverend gentlemen—so says the legend— 
eventually quitted the Conclave, they were absolutely ravenous. The 
townsmen, wishing to show them that they bore them no ill-feeling, 
entertained them at a sumptuous banquet, with the unfortunate result, 
however, that four or five of them ate so voraciously that they expired 
on the spot. Another exceedingly lengthy Conclave was the one 
which assembled in Rome in 1691, after the death of Pope Alex- 
ander VIII., when the Cardinals remained in session five months and 
twelve days. They finally elected Cardinal Pignatelli, who was pro- 
claimed the same day as Innocent XII. In the meantime Rome had 
got into the most dreadful state of disorder, and the very palaces of 
the Cardinals sequestrated in Conclave had to be guarded by soldiers 
in order to prevent pillage. The new Pope’s election was therefore 
hailed with great acclamation, as a chance of re-establishing order, and 
especially as His Holiness was well known for his benevolence and 
charity. An exceptionally long Conclave was the one already 
mentioned as having met at Venice in 1799, a curious account of 
which is given in the little-read memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi, who 
was the Secretary on this occasion. It assembled in the Patriarchal 
Palace on the 30th November, 1799, and was not raised until the 14th 
March, 1800, when Cardinal Chiariamonte left it as Pope Pius VII., 
in succession to the unfortunate Pius VI., his former patron and 
friend. 

There are three methods of Papal election—ballot, compromise, and 
inspiration, or acclamation. Acclamation, or “adoration,” is the term 
generally employed to describe cases in which nearly all the Cardinals 
after special prayers believe themselves “inspired” by the Holy 
Ghost to simultaneously proclaim one of their number Pope, but there 
has been no instance of this system of election occurring since the 
middle ages. Compromise has been still less frequently resorted to, 
and signifies when all the Cardinals agree to trust the election of their 
Chief to two or three of their members only, the rest swearing to abide 
by their decision. Ballotage is the system in present use, and to 
which I shall refer more fully presently. 

Since the occupation of Rome by the Italian Government all the 
great ceremonies of the Church have undergone considerable modifi- 
cation, and even the future Conclave, when it meets, is sure to suffer 
in a measure, especially in its more picturesque but possibly superfluous 
details. Still, it is sure to follow pretty closely time-honoured tradi- 
tions, and to be a reproduction of the similar assembly which met 


after the death of Pius IX. and which elected Leo XIII. 
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The proceedings commence, as already stated, by the closing of the 
outer gates of the wing of the Apostolic Palace, set aside for the 
assembly. ‘Their Eminences at once proceed to hear Mass in the 
Sixtine or Pauline Chapels, expressly arranged for their accommodation. 
The Cardinal-Regent or Vicar-General of Rome, who, for the time 
being, represents the lately deceased Pope, occupies the Pontifical 
throne, and the Cardinals as they pass before him make three genu- 
flections, precisely as if he were the successor of Peter. They then 
chant the Jnter nos est, amongst us is the future Pontiff, but incognito. 
Business now begins in earnest. There are two principal entrances to 
the Conclave, one opening into the palace, the other into the Conclave 
proper. The key of the first is handed over to the Grand Marshall of 
the Conclave, who, in former times, was invariably a Prince of the 
House of Savelli. At present a Colonna has this honour. Outside 
this door, which is guarded by five Masters of the Ceremonies, the 
Ambassadors of the various powers accredited to the Vatican have a 
right on the first day of the gathering to speak with their Eminences 
through a small aperture called La Rota. The attendants and 
servants inhabit other suites of small rooms beyond those occupied by 
their superiors, and finally the cooks who supply this multitude with 
meals are shut up and not allowed to have any communication with 
the outer world other than is absolutely necessary in order to procure 
provisions, which are brought every morning fresh from the market. 

The Cardinals are allowed to bring with them a supply of wines, 
cordials, sweetmeats, but as there are three doctors provided and shut 
up with them, they are requested not to introduce any medicines, as a 
perfectly well-organised pharmacy is at their service. This regulation 
was evidently intended to prevent the least suspicion of foul play. 
Every morning their Eminences have a cup of coffee, or of chocolate, 
and a small loaf of bread brought into their study or bedroom by a 
servant accompanied by another attendant, who is expected to report 
to the Cardinal Chamberlain if any conversation or any accident, such 
as sickness, has occurred. The Cardinal is not expected to speak 
with the servants unless obliged to do so. At noon their Eminences 
breakfast, and at seven o’clock they have their supper. These meals 
are substantial but frugal, and consist of soup, fish, meat, poultry, and 
dessert, but no sweet dishes are served. On the day of entering the 
Conclave the Cardinals are permitted to sup together in small parties 
in one another’s rooms for the last time. At midnight the bell rings, 
and such persons as have no business to remain in the Conclave, and 
who are there only as visitors or gossips, have to take their leave and 
depart. At two o’clock in the morning the bell tolls again, and at 
three it rings for the third and last time, and the gates are finally 
closed until the new Pope is elected. On the occasion of the Con- 
clave which elevated Pius IX. to the throne, a medical gentleman was 
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belated and had to remain shut up with the rest until the Con- 

clave closed. A Chamberlain and three Cardinals next visit each 

room, hall, and Chapel, to see that no one is left behind or concealed 

who has no business there. On the following morning the little army 
bf Cardinals and Conclavists attend Mass, and then matters begin to 
fall into the prescribed routine, and each candidate is more or less 
sequestrated. 

It is here necessary to describe the manner in which the chambers, 
or rather cells, for the accommodation of the Cardinals are arranged. 
The apartments in the Apostolic Palaces, whether at the Quirinal or 
the Vatican, or at the Lateran, are so enormous that it is easy to 
partition them off by means of boards into as many of fair-sized 
chambers as there are Cardinals who are expected to attend. So 
soon as they are arranged, and they have been in preparation since 
almost immediately after the Pope’s death, a number is affixed to 
each door, and the Cardinals “draw” for possession. They next 
send to their Palace or apartments for the furniture necessary for their 
comfort, beds and bedding. Their coat-of-arms is then placed over 
their door and they are solemnly handed the key to take possession. 
These improvised apartments are generally hung and carpeted with 
green or purple baize. I have been assured on authority that the 
furniture at the last Conclave was of the simplest description, con- 
sisting generally of an iron bedstead, a washing-stand, two wooden 
chairs, an arm-chair, a table, pen, ink and paper, a lamp, a crucifix, 
and a few books. 

The Conclavists, as they are called, may be sub-divided into three 
divisions. Firstly their Eminences, then their immediate secretaries 
and attendants, and thirdly the servants, cooks, valets, messengers, 
&e., &e. No doubt the future Conclave, which will be illuminated, 
by the way, with the electric light, will include typewriters, but 
certainly not telegraphists or telephonists, as all communication with 
the outer world is paralysed until after the election. Needless to say 
that in this wonderful world, secluded from the other one, many 
curious and comical incidents occur, not to mention one or two in 
past ages of a highly tragical nature, for on two memorable occasions 
at least, murder strayed even into the sacred precincts of an Apostolic 
Conclave. Quarrels too have broken out, and loud wrangling ; but 
things have changed for the better in our times, and we may be 
sure that the election for the successor of Leo XIII. will proceed 
with all the courteous decorum which accompanied the election of 
his distinguished predecessors. 

During the first day, and late in the morning of the following, 
many privileged persons, such as the Ambassadors, especially those 
of the Powers who have the right of veto, are allowed to visit their 
Eminences as already stated elsewhere. Some days, however, often 
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elapse before voting begins or any serious business is done. It is 
possibly owing to the intricacy of the ceremonial that this system of 
ballot is, as a rule, so exceedingly impartial, and that the man who 
enters the Conclave as Pope usually leaves it as Cardinal—a very old 
Roman saying indeed, said to date from the time when Sixtus V. 
entered the Conclave an apparent invalid and left it a hale and hearty 
Pontiff. Few, indeed, were the people, even among those who were 
behind the scenes, who thought it possible that the austere and 
unworldly Cardinal Pecci would ever be elected successor to Pius IX., 
for he possessed few of the qualifications necessary for the position, 
at least, according to the lights of this world. Yet, to the surprise 
of all Rome, but not to that of my old friend Mr. Shakespeare 
Wood, then Times correspondent in the Eternal City, he being 
among the very few to predict Pecci’s election. The method of 
“making”? a Pope now in use follows very closely the rules laid 
down by Popes Gregory XV. and Urban VIII. Before their time 
the voting was free and open, and there was no law laid down as to 
the number of persons to be voted for. In our times the voting is 
free and secret, and only one man can be balloted ata time. If the 
Conclave meets at the Vatican, the balloting generally takes place in 
the enormous Pauline Chapel. After hearing Mass their Eminences, 
being robed in purple, take their seats in the stalls arranged in front 
of the Altar, and having an open space between them, occupied by a 
large table. Each prelate in his turn proceeds to a small table in 
the corner of the chapel, at which are seated three official Scrutators. 
He is now presented with a piece of paper of a peculiar shape, in the 
centre of which he writes the name of his candidate ina feigned hand. 
In the extreme right corner he inscribes his own name in his usual 
caligraphy, turns it down and carefully seals it. On the opposite 
corner he inscribes a verse from the Scriptures which he likewise folds 
up and seals. This being done he rolls up the whole document and 
proceeds to the Altar, where, after genuflecting, he drops it into a 
chalice covered by a paten. Before doing so, however, he turns to 
the assembled Cardinals, and holding up the paper in his hand 
solemnly swears that he votes according to his firm belief and hope 
in the interests of the Church only. After having put the paper 
into the chalice and again genuflecting he retires to his stall. In 
the case of a Cardinal being lame or infirm, one of the Scrutators 
takes his voting paper from him and puts it in the chalice, but 
should he be too ill to attend in the chapel three Cardinals proceed 
to his chamber to fetch the voting paper, which they afterwards 
hand to the principal Scrutator to drop into the chalice. When all 
the Cardinals have finished voting the chalice is taken from the Altar 
and placed on the table in the centre of the chapel, and after more 
prayers, formally emptied of its contents, and a process of verifi- 
cation commences. The first Scrutator opens that part of the 
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ballot paper which has not been sealed, and which bears, in feigned 
handwriting, the name of the prelate proposed for election. He 
passes it in turn to the second Scrutator, who hands it to the third. 
This gentleman reads it out loud to the assembly, each Cardinal 
writing down the name on a printed form which he has brought 
with him into the Chapel. If at the close of the ballot it is dis- 
covered that any one single candidate has received exactly two-thirds 
of the votes of those present, he becomes, there and then, ‘pso facto 
Pope. On the other hand, if he lacks but a single vote the ballotage 
has to reeommence. Meanwhile, all the useless papers are immediately 
taken and burnt in a little stove supplied with a funnel opening in a 
conspicuous manner, on to the Piazza of St. Peter’s, so that the 
assembled multitude below, seeing the smoke issue thence, become 
aware of the fact that no Pope has as yet been elected. The 
ceremony is repeated, and the Cardinals can vote for a_ totally 
different member of the Sacred College than the one they have 
already named, but their vote becomes invalid if they name the same 
person twice, so that the names of the candidates are constantly 
changing hands, whereby it is presumed that a greater amount of 
impartiality is secured. If a Cardinal, on this second voting, obtains 
two-thirds of the votes he becomes Pope. This second ceremony 
is called accessit. Three Powers have the right of veto: Spain, 
France, and Austria. If a Cardinal is elected against the wishes 
of the Powers, his election can be cancelled, but only before 
proclamation. 

It is an error to imagine that once their Eminences are assembled 
in the Conclave they cannot communicate with each other. Under 
certain restrictions they are able to do so, but neither they nor any 
of their servants are supposed to have any communication whatever 
with the outer world. At the same time, especially in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, much irregularity undoubtedly 
occurred in this direction, and if we may believe the contemporary 
evidence of the Venetian envoys, and even of Dr. Clarke who repre- 
sented England in Rome in the time of Henry VIII., many amusing 
intrigues occurred, the traditions of which have never been forgotten. 
Sometimes the election of a Pope has proved exceedingly displeasing 
to the Roman people, as happened when the Dutch Adrian VI., of 
Utrecht, became Pontiff in 1522, between the reigns of Julius II. and 
Leo X. He was known as a pious and excellent man, but parsi- 
monious to a degree, and so angry were the Romans at his election 
that, when he proceeded from the Vatican to the Lateran, the street 
decorations consisted not of the usual sumptuous tapestries, silks, with 
garlands of flowers, but of cartoons at almost every window bearing 
the legend, ‘“‘ This house to let,’ whereby it was intended to intimate 
to his Holiness that, if he were to persist in being too austere and 
parsimonious, they would migrate elsewhere. He, fortunately for 
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himself, lived only one year, and was succeeded by the warrior Pope, 
Julius IT. 

The Coronation of a Pope occurs at the High Altar of St. Peter, 
after a High Mass solemnised with all the pomp and majesty of which 
the Church is capable. His Holiness receives the Triple Tiara from the 
hands of the Cardinal Dean on the steps of the Altar, standing, not 
kneeling, as is the case of Emperors and Kings, the Cardinal being on 
the steps nearest the altar. This takes place in the presence of the 
entire Pontifical Court, the Ambassadors and aristocracy, as well as 
of a multitude which fills, not only the vast Basilica, but also the 
enormous Piazza without, where people have been stationed from a 
very early hour in order to receive the Pontifical blessing from the 
principal baleony. The enthronisation follows, during which the 
Te Deum is sung, and the whole stupendous function used to conclude 
with a solemn procession, either on mule-back or else in the magnifi- 
cent Pontifical state carriages to the Lateran Basilica, which, being 
the Cathedral of the Eternal City, the new Pontiff took formal pos- 
session of as Bishop of Rome. What pen can describe the splendour 
of this procession, in the good old times, when the Pope, robed in 
cloth of gold, and wearing his Tiara, and riding his gaily caparisoned 
mule under a canopy upheld by the six principal Princes of Rome, 
and followed by the whole Sacred College on mule-back, each Car- 
dinal wearing his scarlet silk capa magna and hat, and escorted by the 
most brilliant cortége conceivable, passed through the gaily decorated 
streets of Rome, wound by the Coliseum to the wonderful old Basilicé 
which Leo XIII. has chosen for his place of sepulchre ? Triumphal 
arches spanned the streets at intervals, and every palace and every 
house was draped with costly tapestry, rich silks, and flowers. At the 
Lateran the Archbishop of that Basilica presents the Pope with the 
keys of St. Peter on a golden salver, one golden and the other silver. 
The new Pope now receives the homage of the Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, and Clergy, and, after giving the Papal benediction 
from the balcony over the church door, he returns in the same state 
to the Vatican, where a great banquet is given which is attended by 
the Foreign Ambassadors, the Pope, however, dining by himself 
under a canopy of state. The whole city of Rome formerly, on these 
occasions, was brilliantly illuminated, and even the famous girandola 
was fired off from the summit of the castle of St. Angelo. Bands of 
music paraded the streets,and until a late hour Rome presented a 
most animated, brilliant, and picturesque scene, such as, it is much to 
be feared, will never be seen again, for it is questionable, even if 
a reconciliation between the Papacy and the Italian Government ever 
takes place, that these grand old ceremonies can be revived in their 
fcrmer completeness; the spirit of a utilitarian age being unfortunately 
opposed to such gorgeous manifestations of ecclesiastical pomp. 

Ricuarp Davey. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE IRISH COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS. 


Tue result of the recent elections to the Irish County Councils is a 
conspicuous instance of the fallibility of Unionist political prescience. 
The new Irish County Councils are freely elected bodies to which, 
broadly speaking, have been transferred the powers of the unrepre- 
sentative County Grand Juries, which were bodies selected by the 
High Sheriffs. Of the 677 members elected to the Councils the 
Unionists number 119 and the Nationalists 558. 

This social revolution has wno ictu transferred the administration 
of the Irish Counties, subject, of course, to the control of the Irish 
Local Government Board, from the Unionist landed gentry who 
were the class from which the Irish Grand Jurors were almost 
exclusively drawn, to men representing the political opinions of the 
Nationalists, by whom they have been elected to serve on these Councils. 
The change comes as an unwelcome surprise to the authors of the 
Irish Local Government Act, 1898, by which these Councils were 
established with admittedly a far different design. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, the Irish Chief Secretary, who had charge of the Local 
Government Bill during its passage through the House of Commons, 
made no secret of the object of the Government in passing it. The 
Irish Local Government Bill was regarded as a substitute for Home 
Rule. Mr. Balfour invited the old Grand Jurors, as men of eminent 
business capacity, gained by long experience in County Adminis- 
tration, to seek the suffrages of ‘the people, and expressed a confident 
hope that the energies of Unionist and Nationalist alike would be 
devoted exclusively to the management of county affairs, and that 
questions of politics would form no basis of the selection of candi- 
dates for the Irish County Councils, and no topic of discussion in 
these Councils. 

Indeed, between the passing of the Irish Local Government Act 
at the close of the last Session and the elections for the County 
Councils on the 6th April, much prophecy as to the effect of the new 
legislation on tle prospects of Home Rule was ventured, in a manner 
which now seems to savour of temerity. Mr. Gerald Balfour who, 
ina speech in Leeds in 1895, said that the Tory Government in- 
tended “ to kill Home Rule by kindness,” seemed to think that the 
Trish Local Government Act had accomplished that amiable achieve- 
ment. 

He boastel, indeed, that tris Act, in which he took an enthusi- 
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astic interest, would “knock the bottom out of Home Rule.” Mr. 
Chamberlain was still more sanguine with respect to the Irish Local 
Government Act as an effectual antidote to Home Rule. During 
his visit to America last autumn, he was emboldened to declare that 
“there is now no Irish Question; that the Irish had accepted the 
Local Government Act as a full settlement of their claims, and that 
even Mr. Healy was satisfied.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone, however, saw more clearly the consequences which 
would inevitably flow if a people, whose hearts were set on the estab- 
lishment of a national legislature, were placed in possession of a 
system of Local Government, no matter how imperfect. It was 
known in the autumn of 1891 that the Tory Government, in the sixth 
year of the Parliament which had placed them in power in 1886, 
intended to introduce, in the ensuing session, a measure of Local 
Government for Ireland. A measure designated an Irish Land 
Government Bill, abounding in safe-guards, which were resented as 
insults to the people, was in fact introduced in February, 1892, the 
year of the dissolution, as an “act of death-bed repentance,” and 
received with ridicule. The second reading of this Bill was deferred 
till May; the Bill itself was withdrawn in June. The contrast 
between the provisions of the discredited Tory Local Government 
Bill of 1892 and the Tory Local Government Act of 1898, which, 
with many defects, is a comprehensive scheme of reform, is the 
measure of the impression made on the Tory Cabinet by the pass- 
ing, in 1893, of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill through the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, speaking at the National Liberal 
Federation, at Newcastle, on October 2nd, 1891, thus referred to the 
effect of a Local Government Act, however imperfect, on the Irish 
National cause :— 

‘We rejoice,’”’ he said, ‘in the change of intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I admit that one of the reasons why we rejoice is this, that whatever 
Local Government they establish in Ireland must assist the Irish people in the 
demand of their national rights. Every properly elected body in Ireland, 
whatever you call it, will be a new focus of thought, you may say of excite- 
ment or of agitation, but of something or other which will tend in the 
direction of the national wish.” 


This truthful forecast of Mr. Gladstone may well be placed in poig- 
nant contrast with the predictions of Mr. Chamberlain, and of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, and of a host of Unionist speakers and writers on the 
probable action of the Irish people under a popularly constituted 
system of local government. 

The results of the recent elections are, when stated in the barest 
outline, sufficiently startling, but I propose to direct attention to 
some incidents which seem of special interest. It may, however, be 
advantageous to sketch the lines on which these results were obtained. 
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I could not enunciate a clearer exposition of that policy than by quot- 
ing an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. John Dillon, M.P., at 
a meeting of the Irish National Federation in Dublin, so far back as 
9th November. The advice then given by Mr. Dillon was followed 
with a literal fidelity by the Irish people, in the elections which took 
place five months afterwards. My excuse for the length of this 
quotation is not merely its importance, but its interest as a prophetic 
synopsis of singular accuracy :— 


“The main point at issue,”’ said Mr. Dillon, “really is, are these elections to 
be run on political lines or are they not? and when appeals are made to us not 
to allow contentious politics to enter into the county and district council elec- 
tions, I point to the fact that in the recent elections for the County Council of 
London both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour took part in the elections and 
plainly indicated by their speeches the political importance of the result. And I 
need hardly say that the reasons for introducing politics into the Local Govern- 
ment elections in Ireland are infinitely stronger than anywhere exist in England. 
In this country there is no Parliament in which the voice of the people can be 
heard, and the Executive Government of Ireland, unlike the Executive of Great 
Britain, is absolutely cut off from all popular Irish control. I ask, are the County 
Councils of Ireland to be so crippled and hamstrung by this doctrine of so-called 
toleration that they are not to be efficient instruments for giving expression to the 
national will on the supreme question of national freedom?! In reply to these 
questions I say that I am in favour of running the County and District Councils 
elections in Ireland on political lines. I am in favour of returning men who will 
do the business ef the county honestly and well, and who will, moreover, truly 
represent the sentiments and convictions of the people on the great national issue 
in which the honour of the country, the liberty, prosperity, and the very existence 
of our nation are involved. On this matter I am in favour of a clear issue and a 
fight all along the line. But, says Mr. Redmond, what is to be done if The 
O’Conor Don is not elected a County or District Councillor in Roscommon?! In 
reply, if I were consulted on this point, I should be inclined to give Mr. Red- 
mond his O’Conor Don, since he thinks that Roscommon could not get on with- 
out him. I have never held the view that no man should ever be elected in a 
Nationalist district who is not a Nationalist. I quite concur that cases may 
arise, and will occur, of men who, although differing from us in National politics, 
have done their duty to the people in local affairs honestly, and have shown a full 
sympathy with the wants of the people ; and I should be very slow to say that 
such men should be excluded. Is there any danger with a people like the Irish 
that they will be excluded? But such cases will be very few, and should be 
treated as exceptions, What seems objectionable in the tone of Mr. Redmond’s 
and other speeches recently made on this subject is, that they seem to take it for 
granted that it will not be possible for the people to get men of intelligence to do 
their business without going hat in hand to the old grand jurors and landlords, 
and begging light and leading from those worthies. In my judgment it will not 
be enough to secure a majority of Nationalists in the County and District Councils, 
I think there should be an overwhelming majority.” 


That 558 Nationalist County Councillors have been returned for 
all Ireland, as compared with 119 Unionists, fis a fact sufficiently 
remarkable, but a study of the details renders this result infinitely 
more striking. Excluding Ulster, 36 Unionists only have been 
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elected, as against 454 Nationalists. Ulster has returned 83 Unionists, 
but even in that province the Unionists are in a most decided mino- 
rity. The Nationalists members returned for Ulster to County 
Councils number 97. 

The cry of intolerance has been raised against the Irish people 
for exercising the franchise conferred upon them by law in favour of 
persons who reflect their views on the burning question of Irish public 
life—Home Rule. That cry can scarcely be uttered with decency by 
members of the defunct Irish Grand Juries, having regard to the fact 
that these bodies, which were not elected by the people, which are 
now incontestably proved to have been in no wise representative of 
the people, have invariably been utilised as engines in political war- 
fare, and were notoriously pressed into the service of the agitation 
against Home Rule. In 1886, on the eve of the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill, no fewer than 28 out of the 32 
Irish County Grand Juries passed strongly-worded resolutions against 
Home Rule, and, in the majority of instances, added riders for coercion. 
These resolutions were exploited by Tory members in the House of 
Commons, and printed, circulated, and utilised on hundreds of plat- 
forms in Great Britain. With this record it seemed somewhat 
courageous for Irish Grand Jurors and their friends to appeal to 
Nationalists not to introduce contentious politics in the county council 
elections. 

Toleration was, however, practised on the Nationalist side. It is 
an admitted fact that every one of the Unionists returned from 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught owes his seat to Nationalist voters. 
It is, on the other hand, absolutely certain that no Nationalist County 
Councillor returned for Ulster owes his seat to Unionist voters; 
although in the County of Tyrone a conspicuous instance of generosity 
was exhibited by the circumstance of the Duke of Abercorn having 
been, by the withdrawal of the Nationalist candidate, elected without 
opposition for a Division of a County in which, although the majority 
of the population are Catholic, and three out of the four Parliamentary 
representatives Nationalists, the Grand Jury has never in its whole 
history had on its roll even one Roman Catholic, not even an Unionist 
Roman Catholic. 

There is, moreover, a feature in the elections of Unionist County 
Councillors in Ulster, that should not escape attention. The contest 
was, no doubt, in many instances, between the Unionist and 
Nationalist ; but in a considerable number of cases the fight was 
between a Unionist of the Presbyterian middle-class and a Unionist who 
was an Anglican ex-Grand Juror, or a man of the Grand Juror type. 
Thus, in the County Down, which has elected 15 Unionists and 6 
Nationalists, out of 8 Grand Jurors who offered themselves for 
election 5 were defeated. So, too, in the County Armagh, which has 
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elected 9 Unionists and 7 Nationalists, 4 Grand Jurors who were 
opposed were defeated. The recently-formed Presbyterian Unionist 
Association is believed to be responsible for these results. That 
Association has directed pointed attention to the fact that, although 
there are thirteen Unionist Parliamentary Constituencies in which the 
Presbyterian vote outnumbers the combined vote of every other 
religious denomination, there are but three Presbyterian members for 
Irish Unionist constituencies. The Tory Be/fast News letter states, 
with regret, that the readiness with which Grand Jurors responded to 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s appeals to come forward and offer their services 
in the new Local Government bodies, was to meet “ with but a chill 
response even in Ulster.”” On the other hand, the absence in great 
measure of the Grand Juror element from the new Ulster County 
Councils is very positively stated to be viewed with no disfavour by at 
least one Ulster member, who is a Minister of the Crown in this 
Administration. According to Zhe Northern Whig, Mr. T. W. 
Russell “thinks it an especially satisfactory feature (of these elections) 
that with the powerful assistance of the Presbyterian vote, the 
nominees of reaction and privilege have sustained a crushing defeat.” 

The contests in the other three provinces of Ireland, and in Ulster 
itself, when the fight was between Unionists and Home Rulers, were 
wholly free from religious or class rancour. If, as was almost 
uniformly the case, an opposition to Home Rule was regarded as an 
insuperable bar to a seat in these Councils, a declaration of adherence 
to Home Rule was accepted, notwithstanding the past record of the 
candidate. The most intense Roman Catholics gave their votes with 
delight to the most pronounced Protestant who professed his desire 
for the restoration of the Irish Parliament, and his determination to 
work for that object. Thus the Hon. Cosby Trench, Lord Greville, 
Sir Walter Nugent, Lord Emly, General Dunham Massey, V.C. 
—the hero of the Redan—having appealed to the Nationalists as 
Home Rulers,although they had till a recent period been Unionists, were 
elected to various County Councils. The most remarkable illustration of 
this tendency to accept with whole-heartedness a member of the Grand 
Jury class, who declared his adhesion to Home Rule, was afforded by 
the elections to the Cavan County Council. There Colonel Saunder- 
son, M.P., who had represented Cavan from 1865 till 1874, and had 
so far back as 1859 been High Sheriff for that county, was rejected 


as a candidate for the Cavan County Council for the division of 


Belturbet, in which he resides, where his property is situate, and 
where his personal popularity is absolutely unbounded ; whereas, in 
the very same county, Captain Smith, a former High Sheriff, who 
recently embraced the Nationalist principles, was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Again, in the few cases, not a score in all, wherein Unionists were 
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elected by a clear majority of Nationalist votes, there were personal 
reasons which overwhelmingly weighed, or were supposed to weigh 
in their favour. The return of the O’Conor Don for the Roscommon 
County Council was justified by his services as Chairman of the 
Financial Relations Commission; the return of Lord Castletown, 
Lord Dunraven, the Hon. Martin Morris—the son of Lord Morris, 
the Lord of Appeal—Mr. Parker, and Mr. Mae Murrogh Kavanagh, 
are instances of the ‘ few cases,” to quote the words of Mr. Dillon, 
“‘ which should be treated as exceptions, of men who although differing 
from us in politics, have done their duty to the people in local affairs 
honestly, and have shown a full sympathy with the wants of the 
people.” All these gentlemen would be the first to deny that their 
elections were Unionist triumphs. Lord Dunraven, indeed, in a 
vigorous speech during his election campaign, sought the support of 
his Nationalist friends by the argument “that to run an election of 
this kind on political principles is simply to screw nails into the coffin 
of Home Rule.” Mr. Parker, who was elected without opposition 
for a division of North Tipperary, and is the only Unionist elected to 
the County Council in which he is to sit, has written to the Press 
repudiating the title Unionist affixed to his name in the list of success- 
ful candidates, and stating that he did not seek the suffrages of the 
electors as a politician. ‘ It is scarcely fair,” Mr. Parker added, “ to 
my constituents, who are for the most part Nationalist, to identify me 
with any particular political party.” Mr. Dunbar Barton, Q.C., 
M.P., the Irish Solicitor-General, speaking at the annual banquet 
of the National Conservative League, on the 13th April, when the 
result of these elections were known, said: “In the South and the 
West the victories gained by Lord Dunraven, The O’Conor Don, and 
others were not Party gains, and the making of Party capital out of 
them must be deprecated.” 

On the other hand, there are some instances of Unionists having 
been returned, as in the cases of Lord Duncannon in Kilkenny, 
Lord Monteagle in Limerick, and Lord Castlemaine in Westmeath, 
by minority votes, through two Nationalist candidates going to the 
poll. This circumstance is, however, subject to the following quali- 
fication. These contests between Nationalists were in the main due 
to local and personal causes. In no case, where the presence of an 
Unionist in the County Council could, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, affect the fortunes of a division in that Council, did differences 
between Nationalist candidates give the victory to the Unionists. 
And here it is incumbent to remark that the differences and dissen- 
sions which have for the past nine years dissipated the strength and 
destroyed the efficiency of the Irish Nationalist Party in the House 
of Commons, have not, as is demonstrated by these elections, in the 
least weakened the strength of the demand of the Irish people for 
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Home Rule. In 1885, when the Irish Party was a united party, and 
when at the General Election the mass of the Irish people were 
for the first time placed in possession of the franchise, Ireland returned 
a representation of which four-fifths were Nationalists and one-fifth 
Unionists. The same result has marked the election of the Irish 
County Councils, by which, notwithstanding divisions in the 
Nationalist ranks, four-fifths of the County Councillors are 
Nationalists and one-fifth Unionists. 

Mr. Dunbar Barton, in the speech to which I have referred, stated 
this circumstance very fairly. ‘The result,” he said, “ of the County 
Council Elections should not surprise anybody acquainted with Ireland, 
because it corresponded closely with the results of the last three 
General Elections in Ireland.” Surprise, however, may well be felt 
at the uniform persistency of the Irish people in pressing the National 
demand under all circumstances, encouraging or the reverse. 

It was very emphatically urged on the eve of these elections that 
the defeat of ex-grand jurors at the polls would rob the County 
Councils of the element of experienced and capable men to guide 
them. This statement is now no longer heard, and it is admitted 
generally by the organs of the loyal minority in Ireland, that the 
new County Councils will be bodies of trained intelligence and 
administrative capacity. Here is an appreciation of the personnel 
of these Councils in a leading article in the Daily Express, the 
principal organ of the Irish landlords. 


“ When we turn to the character of the Nationalist candidates themselves,” says 
the Express, ‘the good impression is strengthened. The local Conservative 
papers, who are acquainted with these gentlemen, speak of them with favour. 
‘The Councillors elected,’ says the Cavan Weekly News, speaking of the Cavan 
elections, ‘although all belonging to the Nationalist Party, are men of re- 
spectability and intelligence, and likely: to prove honest representatives.’ Says 
the Leinster Express, speaking of the Queen’s County elections, ‘With the ex- 
ception of the very apparent disinclination to elect old Grand Jurors, the selec- 
tions are, generally speaking, fairly satisfactory.’ The Londonderry Sentinel 
speaks with even greater approval of the Councillors returned for Donegal, 
where but two Unionists have been elected. It describes them as ‘men of 
first-class ability, who, we have no doubt, will soon make themselves acquainted 
with the principles governing good county administration.’ The Donegal Vindi- 
cator, a Nationalist paper, is surprised at the great business capacity shown. It 
confesses that it feared ‘ bumptious, assertive, ignorant men would get the ear 
of the people,’ but it declares that in most instances both parties ‘have put 
forward their very best men.’ ”’ 


“‘ Many of them,” writes the Conservative Cork Constitution, with 
reference to the Cork County Council, to which not one Unionist out 
of thirty-two elected members has been returned,—* Many of them 
are capable men of business, whose integrity is unquestioned and 
unquestionable.” 
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The Irish Times, the leading Liberal Unionist organ in Ireland, 
says: ‘The Councils may be led astray in their philanthropies, they 
may over-spend in their abilities, they may even manage their patronage 
unwisely, but there is no reason for believing that their proceedings 
will not be as honourably conducted as those of similar bodies on the 
other side of the water.” 

Of course, the County Councils will make a percentage of mistakes, 
as their members are only human. They will, however, be in no 
lack of persons with administrative experience to guide them. Each 
of the [County Councils where there will be a Nationalist majority, 
will contain at least three anti-Nationalists nominated by the Grand 
Jury, under a temporary provision of the Local Government Act. 
These gentlemen will give the inexperienced Nationalists the benefit 
of their matured wisdom. There will be, moreover, available for the 
new County Councils, the services of such expert ability as were 
available for the old Grand Juries. The permanent officials of the 
Grand Juries, who possess all the necessary information bearing on 
the duties and obligations of these bodies, have been transferred to 
the County Councils. 

The defeats sustained at the polls by gentlemen, whom it is the 
custom to regard in Great Britain as persons of the highest influence 
in Ireland, and as the natural representatives of the Irish people, 
should impress the public mind. “ Lord So-and-so,” Lord Rosebery 
once wittily observed, “ knows a great deal about Ireland, but what 
does Ireland know about Lord So-and-so?”’ The fact that the 
Marquis of Ormonde, K.G., only obtained 134 votes as a County 
Council candidate ; that Lords Inchiquin, Langford, Mayo, and Ross- 
more, all Irish Representative Peers, scored at their elections, 68, 66, 
19, and 251 votes respectively ; while Lord Dunalley, another Irish 
Peer, scored 4 votes, and Sir Thomas Butler, the Chairman of the 
Irish Landlords’ Convention, could only muster 33 votes as a candi- 
date for the division of Carlow, in which his estates are situate, will 
surely be a revelation in Great Britain of the weakness in popular 
esteem of the class who have been so often called “the natural leaders 
of the Irish people.” 

I cannot better sum up the effect of the first elections to the County 
Councils, under an Act which was passed professedly by the Govern- 
ment in order to slay Irish nationality, than in the words of the ultra 
Orange Belfast Nevws letter, bewailing the result of a measure designed 
“to knock the bottom out of Home Rule”: “The new system of 
Local Government is to be used as a political machine for the achieve- 
ment of Home Rule. Every County Council outside Ulster will be 
a little Home Rule Parliament. That comes of a Unionist Govern- 
ment trying to give to Ireland all that Home Rule could give her.” 
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The Tory Cabinet can scarcely put the official seal of finality on 
this measure. Lord Salisbury is bound to translate into action the 
principles he enunciated in his well-known speech at Newport, with 
reference to Local Government in Ireland, and to prevent “ intoler- 
ance’ by the establishment of an Irish National Representative 
Assembly ; in other words, to make to the Irish people, in the interests 
of the loyal minority, the concession of Home Rule. 


“You will probably,” said Lord Salisbury, at Newport, on October 7th, 1885, 
“ask me how far are you inclined to extend local authority to Ireland?! This is 
a difficult question I admit. Our first principle on which we have always gone 
is to extend to Ireland so far as we can, all the institutions of this country. But 
I fully recognise that in the case of local authorities especially, there is one element 
of consideration which, in the case of Ireland, you cannot leave out of mind. 
Local authorities are more exposed to the temptation of enabling the majority to 
be unjust to the minority when they obtain jurisdiction over a small area than 
when the authority derives its sanction and extends its jurisdiction over a wider 
area. It would be impossible to leave out of sight, in the extension of any such local 
authority to Ireland, the fact that the population is on several subjects deeply 
divided, and that it is the duty of every Government on all matters of essential 
justice to protect the minority against the majority.” 


Lord Salisbury surely will, by a measure of Home Rule, relieve the 
loyal minority from ostracism from public life in Ireland. If, how- 
ever, Home Rule be not granted, the loyal minority will soon join the 
ranks of their fellow-countrymen, and Ireland, with one voice, will 
demand the restoration of her native Parliament. 

Mivesivs. 
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Tue scandals which preceded the passing of the Factory Acts are 
almost forgotten, and the ghastly stories of the children’s suffering 
in the great factories of the North, which rang from every platform ; 
the object-lessons of these little workers filing maimed and dwarfed 
through the streets, with all the other circumstances of the Shaftes- 
bury agitation have, for the general public, died away, Out of their 
sufferings has arisen the recognition of the claims of the servants of 
the State to its protection, and the great code of our factory and 
workshop legislation, the charter of our working women and 
children, has been founded on the experiences of these early workers. 

Yet every now and then those labouring among our industrial 
population still come across places untouched, apparently, by any 
protecting law, in which the toil of the worker is limited by nothing 
except the whim of the individual employer, and the conditions under 
which the work is carried on are absolutely unregulated. At first 
sight one jumps to the conclusion that by some accident the place has 
escaped the inspector’s eye, and that to call in the assistance of the 
Home Office is all that is needed to raise the condition of this factory 
to the level of those around; but a complaint brings the official 
answer, “‘ Not under the Act,” and investigation, with the aid of a 
legal handbook, shows that, by some of the curious anomalies of our 
law, the place and the workers are exempted from legal protection. 

Such a case as this was one which came to light some time ago. 

For many months of the year children of 13 years and upwards 
were working from six in the morning till ten and eleven at night, 
except while during the brief interval of the mid-day meal hour they 
sat about outside the factory, or filled the neighbouring coffee-shop, 
often, as the attendants said, so exhausted that they fell asleep at the 
tables as they sat. Sometimes among them there were many 
strangers to the place, and the story ran that, not long ago, a number 
of additional hands being needed for the work, a crowd of country 
girls were imported, and no accommodation having been made for them, 
or arrangements for their reception, the girls arriving went where 
they could find a roof to cover them, many in that low quarter of the 
town being taken into houses of ill-fame. 

The factory was one, enquiry showed, in which no reference to the 
beneficent Act which set a limit of ten and a-half hours to the 
ordinary working day could extend a remedy, for it was one of those 
in which the preserving of fruit was carried on, and all through tle 
months of June, July, August, and September, when fresh fruit 
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comes to the market, such places are in practice exempted from 
protection. 

The loosely-worded exemption, leaving much to the interpretation 
of the individual employer, exempts the processes which are necessary 
to the “ cleaning and preparing ” of the fruit on its arrival’ and the 
individual employer, ingeniously stretching the definition, will often 
make it cover every incidental process; for instance, the covering of 
jam-pots and the washing of bottles have been treated as essential 
to the preservation of the fruit, and a whole great department of 
labour escapes regulation. 

The stories and complaints which recurred each season—filtering in 
through the channels of district workers, dispensaries, or sometimes 
from isolated anonymous complaints from the workers themselves—has 
led at last to detailed enquiry, and the members of the Christian 
Social Union Research Committee have given for more than a year 
voluntary and detailed investigation into the conditions under which 
the season trade is carried on. They have set themselves to discover 
what, in effect, is the state of these great departments; where, for 
half the year, no inspector visits, and no report is made ; where, for 
all this time, no law as to ventilation, sanitary conditions, temperature, 
or fencing of machinery, applies, and in which, for month after 
month, through the hottest and most trying seasons of the year, regu- 
lations as to hours, meal-times, and Saturday half-holidays are all in 
abeyance. 

Picture such a factory as it may be seen during the fruit season, 
when the great carts and waggons roll up to the doors, laden with 
the baskets and crates of fruit, whose supply was contracted for by 
the employers long before the fruit season came on. All down the 
shed into which the fruit is taken stand the large copper cauldrons 
ready, and into these the fruit is emptied, just as it arrives, to be 
boiled into jam, and then to pour through the separating machine, 
which divides the leaves and stalks and rubbish from the liquid 
preserve. 

Now let us see what is happening in many of these departments 
over which the factory inspector has no jurisdiction, a fact which, if 
it was invariably realised by the workers, might save some discom- 
forts, such for instance as that told of by the girls who all sat on the 
rotten fruit, to the great detriment of their luckless garments, to hide 
it while the woman inspector was going by. 

From the great boiling cauldrons rise volumes of steam, which, 
pouring into the room, find no proper outlet, and condense into drops 
on the hair and faces of the workers, and stream down the reeking 
walls, 

From this atmosphere of damp heat, rising often to a temperature 


1 (1) See § 32fof 1891, 
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of 90°, the women pass, when their long day’s work is done, out into 
the cold night air, and the colds and bronchitis which ensue end often 
in pneumonia or consumption. 

It is piecework, and the girls are working against time to earn the 
wage of 7s. or 8s.a week. The hurry of the work, coupled with 
the exhaustion consequent on the length of hours, invites accident, 
and the jam poured, often too hot, into the glass bottles will send 
flying fragments about the room, in some cases severely maiming 
the workers. One woman, with one of “the leaders” of her arm 
cut through in this way, is maimed for life. 

From the department hurry backwards and forwards the girls, 
carrying the heavy trays of pots and bottles full of jam, or bringing 
to it the empty bottles ready to be filled. Children of 15 and 14 
years of age stagger in and out, lifting weights which sometimes 
rise to nearly as much as a hundredweight, the weight of one of the 
sacks of coal we see lifted on the shoulders of a collier in the street. 
One little girl had carried seventy two-gallon pails one day over a 
distance of about eighty yards. “ It used to be men’s work,”’ she said. 
The number of young people from 13 years old and upwards is 
remarkably large, and it is this fact which makes the weights carried 
still more serious. These heavy loads necessarily stunt and dwarf 
the slight and growing figures. But girl labour is cheap, and so 
there is much demand for it, and often in every department of the 
work the number of girls employed will predominate over the 
adults. 

These empty bottles are being brought from another department, 
where the bottles are dusted and washed, and here, too, the workers, 
standing over the tubs, are splashed often up to the waist by the 
water as they hurriedly rinse and wash. The danger of slipping 
on the wet and ill-drained floor, where the water lies in pools, or 
here and there on the streams of jammy fluid which have escaped 
and are oozing down the floor, is so great that with no care can it 
be continually escaped, and the falls and cuts and bruises of the 
children with their heavy loads are numberless. Damp seems to be 
the predominant feature of these factories, and the extraordinary 
recklessness with which water is used is carried to its greatest excess 
in the shed in which, in some factories, pulping is carried on. The 
girls stand ready, each at her tub, in the long shed where the fruit 
is soaked so that peel for candy may be removed, and at the end of 
the shed a man with a hose turns it on to fill them, an arrangement 
which not only accomplishes its purpose, but deluges with splash and 
spray each attendant girl, as well as the floor round the tubs, 
so that the dripping figures stand ankle deep in water, soaked from 
head to foot. 

It was 6 o’clock when these workers arrived at the factory, many 
of them rising before five to manage an hour’s journey from their 
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homes. There was a break of an hour for dinner at 1 o’clock, 
which was taken, sometimes sitting in the factory yard, sometimes 
at a neighbouring coffee-shop, where the scanty meals brought from 
home could be eked out with a jam roll and a eup of cocoa or tea. 
After this, the factory gates opened no more till the day’s work was 
done, and the tea brought with them to heat for the evening meal 
was taken standing at the work. At one factory, where the working 
day lasted from 7.30 in the morning till 11.45 at night, one hour 
alone was granted as an interval for the mid-day meal, while to the 
others working the same total number of hours, and beginning, one 
at 6 a.m. and the other at 5 a.m., and ending respectively at 10 and 
11 p.m., three-quarters of an hour more was granted. 

It is small wonder that the pale, anzemic workers explain the irregu- 
larity in their scanty wage by telling of the frequent intervals in 
which exhaustion compels them to stay at home to recover sufficient 
energy to face another week of seventeen hours a day. 

I have put the period during which hours such as these endure 
at six months, and at first sight this may seem an exaggerated 
computation, for the fruit season ceases with September and begins 
with June; but, as a matter of fact, I have well understated the 
case. The economical employer, having erected his great sheds to 
meet the exigencies of one season’s trade, takes advantages of them 
to meet others, and, demoralised by working uncontrolled, runs his 
factory as a place almost totally exempted. 

An exemption which permits certain processes of fish-curing to be 
unregulated is convenient, for just as the fruit season ceases the 
market for herrings begins, and in a day or so the great rooms 
which were filled with fruit are turned into receiving and curing 
places for fish, and the same hands who have worked during the fruit 
season continue the long round of hours. And when the fish and 
fruit season alike are over, there remains always a choice of perishable 
trades, and for any trade which can be described as perishable there 
is sixty days’ overtime to be worked for five days in the week. There- 
fore, after six months of fish and fruit have ceased, there are oranges 
to be worked into marmalade, shaddocks to be treated, and perhaps 
the preparation of candied fruit. Nine months of limitless hours is 
nearer the mark than six, and, considering this, one ceases to marvel at 
the recreation which marks, for one, at least, of these factories, the 
holiday of the year. Payments are made toa club, which are drawn 
out at Christmas time to be spent on providing drink for all the 
members, sufficient to render them intoxicated for several days— 
oblivion in this ease is an obvious boon ! 

One turns from the anemic, exhausted worker, with her seventeen 
hours’ working day, to consider the motives which underlay the 
clumsy section exempting from the Act, and to see how far the 
necessities of trade claim the worker for a victim. 
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The first point that comes up is one already touched on—that a very 
large amount of the suffering instanced comes from a misreading of 
the Act itself. As in the case of the fish-curing trade, where fish 
preserved in barrels of brine, which has travelled by train from the 
little fishing village on the northern coast of Scotland to the London 
factory, is treated as within the meaning of “ on arrival in the fishing 
boats,” ' so in the case of fruit preserving, processes remotely in- 
cidental are treated as outside the Acts. The washing of bottles, the 
making of tins or boxes, and the covering of bottles and jars come 
under the head of fruit preserving, and logically there is nothing to 
prevent the employer starting a glass-blowing establishment and 
treating the making of the bottles also as an incidental stage. 

Much might be done, therefore, by strict interpretation of the Act and 
rigid enforcement. Systematic inspection and persistent prosecutions. 
for misinterpretations of the Act are needed ; and (county benches and 
stipendiary magistrates being notoriously retrograde) should the 
prosecution in any case lead to an adverse decision—as in that taken 
by Miss Deane against Messrs. Maconochie last year—and the case be 
pursued to the Appeal Court, still more might be done; for in the 
consultations and investigations involved it would certainly at last be 
discovered that the process at which the exception aims no longer exists, 
and that the section under which this great trade holds itself exempt, does. 
not in a large number of cases apply any longer to the trade at all. The 
facts are these: It was the practice when that exemption was framed 
that the great crates of fruit as they arrived should be emptied out ina 
long room prepared for their reception, to which every available hand 
in the factory crowded to pick over and prepare the fruit. Here the 
leaves were separated and the stalks were plucked out and thrown 
away, and the fruit was prepared for the cauldrons. The work was 
carried on under high pressure, for the fruit would suffer, or become 
rotten and over-ripe. The work carried on all night and all day was. 
that at which the law was aimed. But times have changed ; improved 
processes have done away with the necessity for the preliminary stage. 
In many instances the great cauldrons now receive the fruit as it 
arrives, and machinery does the work of separating and sorting the 
refuse from the fruit; and if careful organisation of work and the 
employment of an adequate number of hands are had recourse to in 
properly erected factories, all need for the section has disappeared 
with the one process at which it was originally aimed. 

Now for the commercial side, and to enquire how far it is necessary 
for the sake of the British breakfast-table that children and girls 
should be driven from daybreak till midnight, and that for many 
months, except during intervals of illness, there should be divoree 
between the women and their homes. It is an established fact that 
our trade has always adapted itself to the regulation of legislation, 





(1) See § 100 of 1878. 
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and that no sooner has it been proved that certain industrial con- 
ditions must be altered by the State than a gradual adjustment 
takes place by which the worker gains and trade does not suffer. 
But in the present instance we have no need to turn to general 
arguments to prove her fallacies to the amiable, middle-class woman 
who resents “ protection for women.” 

Throughout London there are—in the persons of employers who 
are already working according to the Act—object-lessons to our hand. 
In the very neighbourhood of a factory which is working its girls 
for limitless hours, and taking advantage of every exception it can 
grasp, there are factories which, under no legal compulsion, are yet 
observing the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Acts, ard 
while their neighbouring employees are arriving in the dim light of 
morning these do not open their doors till eight, to close them again 
at eight at night. ‘ We never work overtime in our place,” said one 
of the workgirls at a club, whose companion from a neighbouring 
factory had been at the factory for 16} hours. Nor need it be 
supposed that the employers who thus limit their hours are specially 
merciful men; enquiry shows that there are many points which 
might be attended to by them, and the ventilation in their factories, 
the temperature, and the sanitation are by no means necessarily 
above comment. They are simply hard-headed men, who have 
realised the great truth, which nothing but compulsion will ever, it 
seems, lead the majority of their fellows to realise, that the work 
which is done by overwrought workers is often wasted work; that 
broken bottles and goods damaged as a consequence of the exhaustion 
of the employee is poor economy, and that the best and most 
paying labour is that which is put in during strictly limited hours. 

This is not a case in which sentiment need be called in to enforce 
the demands of the reformer, far, when the question is examined, 
neither the exigencies of a trade nor the demands of a commercial 
interest range themselves against the claims to consideration of the 
industrial community. The case isa clear one for interference, an 
interference which the State, acting on the annually published reports 
of its inspectors alone, can hardly defer. It is time that the searching 
light of enquiry and inspection should be brought to bear on this 
large trade, and that this scandal should cease from our midst. 

Gertrupe M, Tuckwe 1, 
Hon. Sec. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Norr.—A_ Bill was introduced by the Government last year, deal- 
ing with these subjects, the effect of which would have tended to 
further relaxations. The Bill was stopped, but it is feared that the 
more comprehensive measure to be introduced this year will again 
contain the objectionable clauses. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


BiocrapuicaL literature, in the modern sense of the term, may be 
divided into two classes. The biographical essay—slender or 
voluminous in its proportions—aims at reproducing, by all the re- 
sources of literary art, the mental conception of the biographer; while 
biography, of what we may almost call the scientific order, aims at 
bringing the student into direct personal contact with the evidence 
upon which any conception approaching to adequacy must be base. 

Of these divisions the first, we at once admit, is, from an intellectual 
point of view, incomparably the highest; and a supreme example, 
besides the demands which it makes upon the historic sense, is in its 
way a triumph of imagination and constructive skill which no romance 
can surpass, save upon the score of invention. For biography of the 
second type, on the other hand, more modest qualifications are re- 
quired ; the author, whatever his pretensions, necessarily declines into 
the humbler status of the compiler. 

The inferiority of the second species thus freely conceded, its /ocus 
standi may perhaps be questioned. What advantage, it has been 
urged, can be deduced from the more or less arid recapitulation of 
naked fact—the more or less repellent ostentation of bare docu- 
mentary proof? The obvious answer has been already suggested. 
History is not only an art, but a science. The artistic portrait, to be 
just, must rest on a basis of scientifically tested fact; and it is in 
every case desirable that such facts should be sooner or later pre- 
sented unabridged, unadulterated, and free from assumptions or 
deductions. This done, any reader can test for himself the validity 
of a given representation ; and. few will deny that such a standard of 
comparison is only too often needed. It is so easy, when words are 
at our own command, to slur, to extenuate, and to evade. That the 
word “ gloss ” no longer retains its neutral significance is a tribute 
to the power of paraphrase; and the different aspects assumed by 
a simple statement before and after it has passed through the crucible 
of a vivid intelligence, is a standing surprise to the ingenuous student 
of history. 

Again, setting aside the danger of more or less conscious perver- 
sion, the artistic portrait is necessarily coloured by the intellectual 
medium through which it reaches us. It was taken from an indi- 
vidual standpoint, and is, therefore, necessarily partial. If at the 
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worst, the reader has no resource against deliberate falsification, at 
the best his conception is but the impression of an impression, the 
shadow of a shade. 

Apart from its scientific value, moreover, the cruder form of bio- 
graphy has a pathos, an attraction of its own, which the most perfect 
rhetoric can never quite replace. The halo of association sanctifies a 
halting epistle, a brief memorandum, the homely syllables of an im- 
pulsive reply, as it hallows more material relics. To some of us at 
least, the man becomes more real in the course of an artless com- 
munion; no interpreter, however accomplished, has thrust himself 
between us. Involuntarily, yet inevitably, as Sainte-Beuve said of 
Michelet, the artistic biographer “ pousse a l’effet, il force les 
couleurs, il fait grimacer les personnages . . . il badine hors de propos 

. il dramatise, il symbolise. Il crée . . . des péripéties qui ne 
ressortent pas de la lecture des piéces mémes. En général, l’impres- 
sion qui résulte de [la] lecture des originaux quand on la fait avee 
suite, est beaucoup plus grave, plus naive et plus simple.” 

But if the elimination of an alien individuality be the object of 
the biographical compiler, it follows that his first duty is severe self- 
repression. His facts, not his opinions, are in question; and the 
lucid arrangement, logical and chronological, of all existing material; 
the accurate synopsis of evidence too bulky for literal reproduction ; 
the marshalling of opposing arguments upon all points in dispute, 
may be held to exhaust the list of his arduous, if inglorious, obliga- 
tions. And where no technical experience, no intellectual ‘pretensions 
exist to condone its breach, the rule becomes doubly imperative. 

Such being the principles upon which a recent Life of Georgy 
‘Savile, First Marquis of Halifax, the “ Trimmer” of English History, 
was avowedly composed, it could not escape the writer’s observation, 
that—apart from all reviews of which the general tenour was un- 
favourable—this feature of the work was selected as a subject for 
censure in certain notices, which were no less indulgently conceived 
than they were kindly expressed. The almost entire absence of com- 
ment, and the entire absence of any general estimate, were described 
as detracting, in a serious degree, from the merits of the attempt ; 
and while, on the one hand, it is asserted that the impressions of 
a biographer, qualified by knowledge of the subject, are “ urgently 
demanded ”’; on the other hand it is maintained that the compiler, 
by a personal reserve, has “shirked’”’ an “ obvious duty.” If to this 
charge the writer still demurs, a stricture so courteously conveyed 
bears nevertheless somewhat the aspect of a challenge; and to this 
challenge the following pages are, in fact, a response—the more 
diffident, because it is not justified by any, even the most elementary, 
form of that actual political experience which Lord Macaulay so 
justly describes as the first of desiderata for an historian. 
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A CHARACTER. 


Apart from his literary merits, George Savile, the first Marquis of 
Halifax, has three initial claims upon the interest of his fellow country< 
men. He was in the first place, a man of singular individuality. With 
a certain superficial brilliance which we are apt to consider a French, 
rather than a British characteristic, and with a temperament by no 
means especially insular, he combines, in the second place, the ideal 
features of an intelligence peculiarly English. Suave rather than 
hearty, caustic rather than morose, witty rather than facetious, no one 
ever less resembled the typical John Bull than the accomplished politi- 
cian who ignored field sports, went to Newmarket as to penance, and 
preferred Montaigne to the Classics ; yet no one, as we shall attempt to 
prove, ever evinced a clearer sense of the National interest, or a 
stronger infusion of the saving common sense which is the political 
heritage of the nation. And in the third place, his mental attitude is 
almost preternaturally modern ; despite certain peculiarities of style 
which even to his contemporaries appeared archaic, the least sophisti- 
cated of his readers drops his pamphlets with the involuntary exclama- 
tion, “ It might almost have been written to-day.” 

To originality Sir George Savile may assert a natural title; for he 
typifies a race of which the elements were curiously mingled. In a 
room with which the writer has been familiar from childhood, hang 
two contemporary portraits which afford a remarkable contrast. 
Bland, complacent, sedate, the excellent Thomas Coventry, Lord 
Keeper to Charles I., lays his hand on the purse of the Seal; while on 
the opposite wall the knitted swarthy brows, heavy features and 
sombre penetrating eyes of the first Lord Strafford, arrest the most 
indifferent. Sir George Savile, head of one of the most ancient and 
highly connected of the great Yorkshire houses, was, on the mother’s 
side, grandson to Lord Coventry ; while his father had stood to Lord 
Strafford, of whom he was a ward, in the relation of sister’s son. The 
marriage of which Sir George was first male issue owed its origin to 
Wentworth’s initiative ; and it is a congratulatory postscript from the 
most ‘‘ Thorough ” of English Statesmen, which first introduces to our 
notice the future “ Trimmer.” 

But the irony of history is not in this instance complete. The 
‘Black Marquis”’ (to give Halifax his distinguishing epithet) inherited 
more than a saturnine complexion with his share of Wentworth blood. 
The pride of birth, the personal courage of the Saviles, can only have 
been intensified by the infusion; while the intellectual vigour, the 
intellectual arrogance, the supreme self-confidence of the great Viceroy, 
are conspicuous in his nephew’s son. Nor were their careers, though 
essentially diverse, entirely dissimilar. Each fell a victim, in his own 
degree, to the hatred which political apostacy, real or supposed, 
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invariably inspires; and perhaps the intensity of the odium incurred 
by Halifax at the crisis of 1680, owes something to the closeness of 
an apparent parallel. ‘ I have heard,” cried a rabid opponent, “ that 
he hopes to be Governor of Ireland.” From his Coventry blood and his 
Coventry connections, Lord Halifax, on the other hand, derives equally 
salient features. The influence of his mother—a heroine of the Civil 
War—is, strange to say, nowhere discernible; her Laudian and 
Monarchical enthusiasm contrast completely with the Latitudinarian 
proclivities and quasi Republican prepossessions of her celebrated 
son. Talent, self-esteem, and oratorical power were, however, no less a 
Coventry than a Wentworth characteristic ; while the strong practical 
sense, the moderation, the patriotic sincerity, which dignify the memo- 
ries of the Lord Keeper and his son William, reappear in their Savile 
kinsman. Nor can we avoid the conclusion that, as the heats of youth 
declined, the resolute daring of the Savile-Wentworth temperament 
was chastened, in the case of Lord Halifax, by the chill prudence of 
the Coventry character. High as was their sense of personal honour 
and political responsibility, the instinctive caution of the Coventrys 
precluded perhaps the most intense form of political fervour, or the 
dogged energy which compels political success. During the nine most 
corrupt years of the Restoration economy, Sir William Coventry, the 
uncle and intimate friend of Savile, strove, both at the Admiralty and 
the Treasury, for retrenchment and reform ; but, convinced at length 
that the experiment was hopeless, he seized the earliest opportunity of 
shaking the dust of politics from his feet, and subsiding into the safe 
obscurity of a quiet country life. Statesman, patriot, and man of 
honour, Sir William Coventry was not formed to retrieve a cause 
apparently lost. Statesman, patriot, and man of honour as was Sir 
George Savile, his nerve and spirit were sapped, though not destroyed, 
by twelve years of political ‘struggle, culminating in political 
catastrophe. 

The main features of George Savile’s career, whether political or 
literary, may be summarised, for the purposes of the present article, 
succinctly enough. Introduced to public life within a few years of 
the Restoration, with all the initial advantages of wealth, lineage, 
talent, and ministerial connections, he was among the first to realise 
the overwhelming significance of the fact, that a Royal intrigue for 
the restoration of the Roman hierarchy had been frustrated by the 
Test Act of 1673, and by the Test Act alone; and he soon rose to 
distinction as an able and daring leader of the “ Country party,” or 
rudimentary opposition in Parliament ; heading, in alliance with his 
uncle, William Coventry, what we may describe (in contradistinction 
to the immediate followers of their common connection, Lord Shaftes- 
bury) as the right wing of that party. When, immediately after the 
accession of the “ Country” faction to power—in consequence of the 
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so-called “ Popish Plot” revelations—it was split asunder by the 
question of the Duke of York’s position as heir presumptive to the 
crown, Lord Halifax represented the moderate wing, which preferred 
to limit, by Act of Parliament, the prospective functions of a Popish 
successor, rather than break, as proposed by Lord Shaftesbury, the 
prescribed order of legitimate descent ; basing his policy on a very 
judicious forecast of civil war as the inevitable consequence of an 
exclusion, and on a well grounded fear lest the Duke of Monmouth, 
rather than the House of Orange, should profit by the measure. 
Admitted, in consequence of this decision, to a preponderance in the 
Royal councils, it was Halifax, as there is reason to believe, who 
wrung from Charles II. the reluctant assent which made the Habeas 
Corpus Act law; while it is certain that he was foremost in repro- 
bating the Scotch policy usually associated with the name of Lauder- 
dale. In his ante-exclusion views, meanwhile, though abandoned in 
course of time by all his more prominent colleagues, he remained 
inflexible. But having, by sheer force of will and eloquence, secured, 
in the great debate of November 15th, 1680, at the hand of the 
House of Lords, the rejection of an Exclusion Bill emanating from 
an almost unanimous House of Commons, he found his own alterna- 
tive expedients as decisively thwarted by the animus of political 
disappointment. Having thus concentrated on his own person the 
undying hostility of the “ Whig” or “ Exclusionist”’ faction, he 
spent the next few years of his life, as Lord Privy Seal, in an 
apparently futile struggle against Court or ‘‘ Tory ” reaction. 

The policy which, upon the testimony of adversaries no less than his 
own, he appears to have advocated from 1681 to 1685, is at once states- 
manlike and humane. Like his uncle, William Coventry, he shrank in 
general, with a very modern sagacity, from intensifying political ani- 
mosities by the terrible solvent of blood ; and his unsuccessful exertions 
in favour of the Lords Strafford and Russell, of Algernon Sydney and 
the Earl of Argyle (on the occasion of his first iniquitous condemna- 
tion), are equally creditable to his discernment and his humanity. That 
the Sovereign should utilise, in a wise conciliatory spirit, the flow of 
revived loyalty, excited by exclusion excesses; that he should admit 
the disheartened, almost desperate, “‘ Whigs” to the blessings of a 
general amnesty ; that the question of the succession should be settled 
by appropriate Parliamentary limitations upon the executive powers 
of a Popish Monarch; that the Protestant dissenters should be dis- 
armed by a Parliamentary toleration, and the lay Papists, to whose 
patriotism and moderation Lord Halifax bears eloquent testimony, 
should be alienated from a priestly ultramontanism by the offer of an 
exclusive lay exemption from civil, as opposed to political, disabilities ; 
and, finally, that the edifice should be crowned by a foreign policy at 
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once dignified and spirited—this is indeed a striking programme, 
which offered, we think, very reasonable prospects of success. It is, 
however, notorious that during almost the whole of this period his 
counsels were systematically neglected ; and that he saw his projects 
at once openly ignored and surreptitiously thwarted by the intrigues 
of the Ministers responsible and irresponsible—of the French faction 
at the English Court, headed by the reigning mistress—of the Tory 
Extremists and their chief, the heir presumptive—and last, but not 
least, of the unscrupulous Sovereign himself. The wheel of fortune, 
however, seemed at last on the turn, and a Ministerial revolution in 
his favour was very generally expected. But at the moment, if we 
may judge by appearances, when Lord Halifax had established an 
ascendancy over the mind of Charles IT., which might have enabled 
him to realise the aspirations of his famous contemporary tract, the 
anonymous “ Character of a Trimmer,” the sudden death of that 
Monarch reduced him once more to complete Ministerial insignificance. 

From the comparative seclusion of a virtual disgrace, the practically 
discarded Minister surveyed, with grave anxiety, and with character- 
istic acumen, the new political situation. The power of the purse 
which rendered the Crown to some extent dependent upon Parliament 





was, in his eyes, the key of the situation ; and his disappointment was 
proportionally bitter, when the Lower House, by a fatal munificence, 
emancipated James IJ. from its pecuniary control. The Test Act, 
which still deprived the Papists of the advantage which attaches to 
the possession of executive functions, with the Habeas Corpus Act, 
‘which still in some measure protected the personal liberty of the 
Protestant leaders, appeared to him the sole remaining bulwarks 
against ecclesiastical and political reaction ; and his refusal to forward 
the repeal of these statutes soon procured his dismissal from office. 
‘He became in consequence one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Protestant opposition, to whose service he dedicated his two anony- 
mous tracts, the “ Letter to a Dissenter,” and the “ Anatomy of an 
Equivalent.”” The advocate, however, of a purely passive and con- 
stitutional resistance, he declined, despite a long political friendship 
with William of Orange, all connection with the scheme of invasion ; 
and it is remarkable that he never either believed or countenanced the 
discreditable legends which made James the father of a supposi- 
titious son. 

It has been usual to explain his abstention from the expeditionary 
intrigues, by purely personal considerations. That Halifax, at this 
crisis, did not rise to the height of his opportunities ; that he was more 
or less paralyzed by an excessive solicitude for the interests of his 
own family, we shall at a later period, point out in detail; but we are 
strongly convinced that his opposition to the Prince’s policy was 
founded on conviction. Every fragment of his contemporary corres- 
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pondence, every line of his contemporary pamphlets, show that he 
believed the ultimate salvation of the country could be secured, 
in the event, by pure legal means; and that he deprecated upon 
patriotic grounds, as to say the least premature, the formation of 
those subterranean conspiracies which, in point of fact, have seldom 
exercised a good influence on national fortunes, or the still more 
dubious expedient of foreign intervention. The constitutional 
resources of the situation were, in fact, far from exhausted. While 
Mary’s succession impended, the previous interposition of her husband 
appeared unnecessary; when her claims were superseded by the 
precarious life of an infant, Lord Halifax, rather than expose his 
country to the ordeal of a civil war, might consistently prefer to await 
the revival of parliamentary influence which, on a demise of the 
Crown, must result from the determination of revenue. The pheno- 
menal and bloodless issue of the expedition must not blind us to the 
risks involved, nor to the fact that the determining motives on 
William’s part were of Continental not British importance. 

The conduct of Lord Halifax at the actual crisis of the Revolution 
was marked by extreme vacillation. It is however clear, that when, 
with some reluctance, he accepted at the hand of James a mediatory 
commission designed to secure a modus vivendi through the action of 
a free Parliament, he believed that this expedient, if honestly pur- 
sued, must afford good hope of success; and that far from inducing by 
treacherous means, as was at one time believed, the Monarch’s flight, 
he had from the first strongly insisted upon the fatal results of such 
a step. Elected President of the Council of Peers, who, in the King’s 
absence, assumed the reins of government, he, upon the Monarch’s 
return, retired precipitately to the quarters of the Prince of Orange, 
with whose interests he thenceforth associated himself. His adhesion 
was in fact a matter of supreme importance, and decided to a great 
extent the issue of the subsequent Convention debates; and if the 
more enduring features of the eventual settlement escaped him, if 
Macaulay’s characterisation of the Revolution as emphatically Savi- 
lian, conveys we think an unwarrantable inference, it is undoubtedly 
true that he very clearly grasped the immediate necessity for William’s 
elevation to the Crown. This, in Savile’s opinion, if perhaps a tem- 
porary was the only practical expedient for maintaining public order, 
and preventing, in the event of a counter-revolution, a retaliatory 
proscription. 

As Lord Privy Seal, under the new Economy, Lord Halifax showed 
his usual sagacity. The copious journals which he has left of his 
intercourse with King William, prove that they were entirely at one 
in their desire to base the new settlement on a national, not a party 
foundation ; William, for all practical purposes being, as he assured the 
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Minister again and again, himself at heart “ A Trimmer.” Practically 
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driven from office at the end of the year by the rancorous hostility 
of the extreme Whigs (the heirs of Exclusionist tradition), who were 
secretly reinforced by his old enemy the Tory Danby (Lord Caermar- 
then), Lord Halifax rapidly drifted into the position of an “ Inde- 
pendent ” member of Opposition. His tract wpon Naval Reform, and 
his posthumous, “ Cautions [to Parliamentary Electors |,” are standing 
witnesses to his literary activity ; and in the Upper House, he rendered 
to the various Opposition factions (with none of which he ever identi- 
fied himself) guerilla service, whereof the importance is testified by 
the wild Jacobite rumour which ascribed his death to poison admin- 
istered at the behest of William III. His secret relations, meanwhile, 
with the Court of St. Germain (probably of the slightest), are the less 
reprehensible in a Statesman who had from the first described the 
Revolution as a makeshift, and had now openly broken with the 
Court; but they leave an unpleasant impression of attempted political 
insurance against possible political accident, at the cheap dishonest pre- 
mium of a few soft speeches. * 

As regards his political career, the salient feature which emerges 
from even so brief a retrospect is, of course, that peculiar relation to 
the political factions of his time with which his name is associated. 
Indifference to party obligations, revolt from party ties, the fact 
that after the days of his political apprenticeship he was never in any 
but accidental relations with this or that section, are the characteristics 
of the great “ Trimmer.” Yet his attitude is rarely appreciated. The 
fiction which places him at the head of a mythical “ flying squadron ”’ 
is, of course, long exploded ; but scarcely less incorrect is it to represent 
him (with Macaulay, on at least one occasion) as hovering on the debate- 
able land which divided the two great parties. For this conception, 
the clever play upon words by which Halifax attempted to transform 
a hostile nickname into a badge of honour is in part responsible. 
That he was fain to “trim” the ship of state, by occasionally trans- 
ferring the weight of his influence, describes indeed a practical political 
expedient; but it throws no light on the motives or aims which 
directed his political course. Temperament, no doubt, enhanced his 
political isolation : a man inherently self-reliant, and early initiated 
into the exercise of authority, it is clear that he was not calculated to 
work well with others. Though affable in all social relations, the polite 
arrogance of his political demeanour, and the galling poignancy of a 
very sarcastic wit, must have rendered him as a colleague both diffi- 
cult and exasperating. It is not open to question, that while his 
opposition to the Court, both under Charles II. and William III., was 
intensified by a personal hostility between himself and Lord Danby 
(Caermarthen), his ante-Exclusion fervour was stimulated by the 
rivalry between himself and Lord Shaftesbury. No less significant 
is the undoubted fact, that after one decisive experience of his brother- 
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in-law Sunderland’s duplicity, Lord Halifax, though usually placable, 
“hated ” that perfidious politician almost “ beyond expression.” Nor, 
again, is it possible to deny, that in his latter days of political disap- 
pointment, Lord Halifax at more than one crisis “ trimmed ” 
avowedly, almost ostentatiously, in the vulgar sense of the word. 
But at the zenith of his career, which we take to have been between 
the years 1678 and 1686, his alienation actually resulted from the 
superiority of his political understanding, the width of his political 
outlook ; he belonged to no party, because he transcended all. 

Politicians may be usually divided into two classes: those who 
profess intellectual principles and those who have none; and in saying 
this we leave the presence or absence of moral scruple entirely out of 
the question. In the one case, the imagination of the political actor 
does not soar beyond the immediate practical interest of himself, his 
party, or his country ; in the other, political action is moulded, more 
or less consistently, upon political doctrine. The disadvantages of 
both systems are patent; and painful experience sometimes induces 
us to prefer the nostrums of the most empirical among political quacks 
to the professional rigidity of the political doctrinaire, who, like the 
pedants of old times, kills his patient on the most approved system. 
The peculiarity which distinguished Lord Halifax as much from the 
Lockes and Sydneys of his age, as from its Danbys and its Sunder- 
lands, is the union of practical sense with keen intellectual insight ; 
and this may be in great part deduced from a curious duality of 
nature. 

We trace, in fact, in his career, the strain of two opposite forces. 
The sense of race, in the first place, is strong in this head of a proud 
Yorkshire line. From the ludicrous perversions of family pride his 
strong sense and intellectual superiority of course preserved him. No 
one more sarcastic upon the pretensions of gentlemanly incompetence, 
more prompt to assert the positive claims of capacity and conduct, 
however lowly born. But he was far from indifferent to the age of 
his family “scutcheon”; and in the course of a sharp altercation, 
could parade his pedigree, with refined deliberate insolence, before the 
Duke of York himself. Singularly devoid of sentiment or enthusiasm, 
and, though regular in all the relations of life, kindly rather than 
ardent in his most intimate affections, upon one point alone did he 
evince intensity of feeling; “his heart,” says Burnet, “ was much 
set on raising his family.” 

‘“* Famille,” as Madame de Stael once acutely observed, “ n’est 
souvent qu’une maniére décente de se désigner soi-méme.” But the 
ruling passion of Savile was no merely personal interest. That his 
father’s house should take rank in wealth, as in dignity, above the 
Wentworths, the Talbots, the Cavendishes, was the motive which 
impelled a man proud rather than vain to desire adventitious distinc- 
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tions, which led a man simple in tastes and in habits, and in dress 
proverbially careless, to inculcate and exemplify in his household 
economy a system of orderly splendour, and to transform, by an 
assiduity of which the means were strictly honourable, a fine estate 
into one of the first fortunes in England. It was no mere good nature 
(as Macaulay would have us believe) which withheld Lord Halifax, 
when on his dying bed, from postponing the nuptials of his son; it 
was a passionate eagerness for the consummation of an alliance on 
which seemed to depend the continuance of his line. If in temper (as 
Macaulay has very justly observed) Lord Halifax exemplifies some 
essential characteristics of what may be called the conservative spirit, 
we must refer this characteristic element to the sense of historical 
continuity, the love of stability and permanence, which are the out- 
come of an ancestral tradition. 

But these instincts in Lord Halifax, as already hinted, were 
curiously qualified by more intellectual idiosyncracies. Contemporaries 
smiled, when they did not sneer, to hear the man who had accepted, 
with obvious complacency, three hereditary titles, dilating with the 
solemnity of a pedant and the resources of a ready wit upon the 
logical absurdity involved in the principle of hereditary decoration. 
Those who did not explain the discrepancy by a pure love of paradox, 
or by deliberate affectation, no doubt ascribed it, as does Macaulay, 
to a desire of gratifying at one moment the somewhat incompatible 
claims of intellectual vanity and a more vulgar ambition. But the 
truth is, that in Halifax the instinct of race contended on equal 
terms with the restless and ruthless analysis of an intellect naturally 
sceptical. His mental attitude, despite the external vivacity of his 
genius, is indeed essentially scientific; dominated by the keen and 
colourless intellectual curiosity, the hard intellectual honesty, the cold 
scientific “ aloofness” which habits of trained research have impressed, 
in some sort, on the conscience of the nineteenth century. His preci- 
sion is remarkable; the accuracy of statements made on his own 
authority may be accepted without reserve; but the Truth whose 
eulogy supplies, in so unexpected a fashion, the peroration of his best- 
known pamphlet, is Truth in her intellectual rather than her moral 
aspect. He analyses a political situation as a physician diagnoses a 
disease. His standpoint, revealed though it is but in fragmentary 
occasional essays, is, as Mr. Christie suggests, essentially Baconian ; 
and here lies the secret of that ‘‘ detachment” upon which Macaulay 
insists, but which he never attempts to explain. If we take the most 
florid of his compositions—* The character of a Trimmer ’”—wherein 
we detect to some extent the courtly rhetoric appropriate to a royal ear 
—and compare it with the “ Idea of a Patriot King,” which it almost 
certainly influenced, the intellectual sincerity of Savile is no less 
striking than the meretricious plausibility of St. John. 
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Intellectual courage and intellectual independence, emerge, with 
peculiar emphasis, when we regard his religious opinions. How far 
the charge of speculative Atheism, which at the beginning of his 
career impeded in so curious a manner his political advancement, was 
justified by the original trend of his opinions—how far it was in fact 
a mere inference from the freedom of his speculations, the unsparing 
levity of his wit, we can hardly judge. It is, however, certain that a 
character which he probably never deserved, he, in later life at least, 
earnestly repudiated. Orthodox he certainly was not, according to 
the most liberal canons; devout he certainly was not, either in the 
French or English sense of that much-abused word. But he seems to 
have been as far removed from the dogmatic infidelity of his day, as 
from its dogmatic theology ; and contended, with apparent sincerity, 
that while he had in vain attempted to “ swallow down everything 
divines imposed upon the world,” he was none the less “ a Christian 
in submission.” Authority, which appears to be that of an intimate 
acquaintance, assures us, in language of which the ingenuous adula- 
tion cannot altogether impair the interest, that while Lord Halifax 
“suspected broad symptoms of allay in the Church, to the present 
decay and the possible future ruin of Christianity,” yet of “ religion 
itself he had a noble and a lively sense.” To the Bible (from which, 
truth to tell, the majority of his literary allusions are drawn), Lord 
Halifax, we are told, ‘ of all the books in the world, even Miehesdeal 
moral, or of the laws . . . clearly gave the preference, whether in 
the matter or style;”’ and he had a copy specially interleaved for a 
private commentary—a project, as his confidant candidly observes, 
praetermitted through pressure of business. In the Old Testament he 
was specially impressed by the “extreme mild character” which God 
Almighty gives of Himself in the pathetic adjurations of the prophets. 
Throughout the history of “ our blessed Saviour,” for whose person 
he expressed “a very great veneration,” his lordship “ observed the 
same high character of divinity as in His Father, by the same infinite 
kindness to mankind;” and the Master’s rebuke to the Sons of 
Thunder excited in the statesman, we are told, transports of admira- 
tion. ‘He wondered that no divine had writ [‘the Life of Christ,” ] 
when so many men infinitely below him, even considered barely as a 
man, made so good a figure in Plutarch ;” and since “ the commen- 
taries or memoirs of His words in the Gospels, would (he believed) 
afford most excellent material to the undertaker.” And as for the 
Christian religion, so we are further assured, “ it was in his lordship’s 
opinion, absolutely the best method and surest way to happiness 

. besides the hope of a better life, which his lordship did firmly 
cntaatale.* &e. In fine, reading between the lines of his simple- 
minded eulogist, we may conclude that Halifax had formed, by inde- 
pendent speculation, the more or less definite conception of a religion 
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founded on historical data, and probably approximating to the higher 
forms of eighteenth century Unitarianism. It is also clear that he 
considered such a belief compatible with respect and loyalty for the 
Established Church, in the communion of which he lived and died; 
and which he once eulogistically described as trimming “ between the 
frenzy of fanatic visions and the lethargic ignorance of Popish 
dreams.”’ For the sacerdotal pretentions of the English High Church 
party, with the practical sycophancy and ministerial sloth by which 
they were too often accompanied, he expressed, however, a sardonic 
contempt; and he always acted politically with the Latitudinarian 
school, which desired the comprehension of the moderate Presbyterians 
and the toleration of the remaining Protestant sects. Of Popery he 
shared to the full the intense semi-political abhorrence, which (if 
under the circumstances of his time it can hardly be described as 
excessive) was certainly often displayed in grossly indecent forms; 
and to which a personal interest in the destination of Abbey lands, 
upon which the Roman party laid very excusable stress, may in his 
case have lent additional poignancy. The regrettable sanction which, 
at the height of the “ Popish Plot” frenzy, he undoubtedly gave to 
a temporary resuscitation of a practically obsolete statute, which made 
the mere possession of Roman orders a capital offence, is perhaps the 
most serious blot on his political seutcheon. Yet even in this direc- 
tion he rose, despite this momentary aberration, in many respects 
superior to the feeling of his day; and, as we have already seen, 
evinced, at a later date, a strong desire of conceding to the lay 
members of the Roman communion a very large measure of practical 
toleration. 

It is his union of sobering traditional sentiment and practical 
sanity with intellectual honesty and the instinct of investigation, 
which renders Lord Halifax so real a representative of English poli- 
tical thought. He represented not the narrow standpoint of faction, 
the partial consciousness of a party, but the underlying political 
instinct which is the true source of English national greatness. 

As a politician, the average Englishman is, we admit, entirely 
matter of fact—unimaginative may be the epithet supplied by un- 
friendly critics. With the constructive, logical imagination of the 
Frenchman he is certainly not endowed ; the metaphysical concep- 
tions of the German lie beyond his horizon; nor is he, like the Celt, 
quick to clothe the results of intense mental visualization in the vivid 
forms of a dramatic imagery. But he does possess a blind, dumb 
instinctive political tact, a respect for concrete fact, which have stood 
him in good stead, and have neutralised so far the disastrous effects 
of an occasional reaction in the direction of political symmetry. A 
craftsman who has learnt his craft, not in the school but in the work- 
shop; who, compelled to wrestle from the first with pre-existing 
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inexorable conditions, cannot conceive political form as apart from 
political matter, experience has endowed him with a strong though 
crude and inarticulate sense, that no principle can be carried to 
extreme, since its force is in part counteracted or diverted by the 
action of co-existing principles. Struggling on in a rude practical 
fashion, with many a slip, and much expense of time, trouble and 
material, he has learnt that reason and reverence, law and liberty, 
continuity and adaptive variation, are the complimentary poles of the 
great political currents ; and has thus been enabled to evolve the most 
practically successful national constitution which the world has per- 
haps seen. Similarly, though in a more distinct self-conscious fashion, 
the distinguishing characteristic of Sir George Savile was the instinc- 
tive sagacity which enabled him on most occasions to grasp, under all 
the distracting phenomena of political accident and political passion, 
the essential features of a situation. Lord Halifax had his political 
convictions, his own political preferences; but he had few political 
theories and no political system. In every crisis which he was called 
upon to confront, he realised that history never repeats itself, 
exactly; that “ circumstances are to come in and be made a part of 
the matter with which we are to deal”; that “ positive decisions are 
always dangerous, more especially in politics”; and consequently 
that precedent, if no blind guide, can command no implicit obedience. 
The Opportunism of his best days is not the Opportunism of a caleu- 
lating self-interest, embodied with so dramatic a perfection in the 
career of his kinsman, Lord Sunderland. Nor does it resemble the 
Anarchic system of absolute political immorality which we associate, 
to some extent perhaps unjustly, with the name of Machiavelli. His 
Opportunism was the practical Opportunism of another distinguished 
“ Trimmer ”—of Samuel Taylor Coleridge—which, while identifying 
the peremptory laws of political morality with the simple rule of 
common honesty and common obligation, realises that government, 
though both an art and a science, can never be a simple exact science, 
nor a systematic art; because it deals with a greater complication 
of factors and of relations, of interests and of duties, than any other 
subject of human ingenuity. Take into consideration the accumu- 
lating conditions of race and of climate, of conscience and intelligence, 
in all the stages of theit development; regard man in his social and 
individual aspects; calculate the influence of religion, philosophy, 
commerce, art; study the nation in its judicial, economic, ecclesiastical 
aspects; and then ask yourself if the issues, directly or indirectly 
involved in any one great political decision, can be settled with all 
the despotic simplicity of a mathematical formula. It is this broad, 
practical, yet eminently scientific, conviction which differentiates 
Lord Halifax as widely from the most serious thinkers of his time 
as from its most trivial intriguers. Repudiating the fashionable 
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dogmas of the moment, the strange dynastic hypotheses which 
assumed a “ Right Divine,” the pedantries of a stereotyped consti- 
tutionalism, the crude deceptive simplicity of logical Republican 
theory, he merely hypothecated as the “ end of Government” that 
‘men should live in some competent state of freedom.” 

The Commonwealth system he regarded, indeed, as ideally supreme; 
but—pointing out that the extent to which freedom can be obtained, 
and the means by which it is to be secured, must vary with the 
history, character, and circumstances of the nation and of the epoch 
—he predicted, though without assuming prophetic infallibility, that 
a “mixed government,” or limited monarchy, modified as circum- 
stances should require, would remain the appropriate expression of 
the English political character. To say this is to say that he grasped 
the distinctive feature of English constitutionalism; that it is a 
government slowly evolved by the energy of national instincts, and, 
therefore, suited at once to national circumstances and the national 
characteristics. 

Macaulay, in one of the brilliant passages which he devotes to 
Savile’s career, has described him as a man who, on almost all the 
great questions of the time, took that view of the subject which history 
has finally adopted. Though we admit without reserve the necessary 
deductions from so rhetorical an estimate, it is undeniable that the 
dictum rests on a substantial basis of truth, and in certain important 
departments its accuracy cannot be questioned. We see in him the 
one statesman of his time—his friends Coventry and Temple alone 
excepted—who possessed even the rudiments of a foreign policy at 
once consistent and patriotic. Convinced as he was that the “ great- 
ness of France” had revolutionized the continental situation, and 
“made all old politics useless,” his attachment to the principles of the 
triple alliance tinges the whole of his political career. Admitting, as 
he did, that the active interference of this country in European 
politics must be limited by the exigencies of more domestics interests, 
he yet steadily maintained that such intervention, whether direct or 
indirect, must be thrown, while the balance of power should be 
threatened by Louis XIV., into the scale opposed to France; and the 
degrading subservience of English to French interests—a subservience 
of which even Halifax never fathomed the depth—evokes the one note 
of passion whose vibrations disturb the serene intellectual atmosphere 
of his pamphlets. To the discreditable intrigues with the representa- 
tives of the ‘“ Grand Monarque ” which have cast so deserved a stigma 
on court and country alike, he himself stands, both as leader of 
opposition and minister of the crown, conspicuously superior; and 





Louis XIV. honoured with his special animosity the statesman whom 
he could neither corrupt nor cajole. Nor was Savile’s sagacity at fault 
in matters of extra-European or domestic importance. He enunciated, 
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and would fain have realized, the principles which have guided our 
colonial policy at its best, and the neglect of which, as it has lost us 
America, has too often jeopardised the affections of our remaining 
colonies. Fully convinced of the indissoluble connection between 
trade and liberty, he foresaw the inevitable increase of our commercial 
supremacy ; and contemplating his country as “ rooted in the sea and 
sending her branches into both the Indies,” he laid stress on the 
absolute necessity of a naval as opposed to a military ascendancy. 
While analyzing, in language which almost anticipates de Toqueville, 
the essentials of naval (and inferentially of military) discipline, he 
dwelt with equal emphasis on the advantages of social superiority asa 
qualification for command, and on the absolute necessity tor technical 
instruction as a protection against the dangers of untested aristocratic 
ignorance. National education, in his time, was not a practical 
question, but his speculations on the point (mingled, to be sure, with 
certain oddly unpractical suggestions) are, in some respects, an advance 
upon the views of to-day. ‘“ Reading, writing, cyphering,”’ he main- 
tained, should be inculcated, without respect of rank, at the expense of 
the State ; secondary education being confined to those who betray 
any special aptitude, ‘it being his lordship’s opinion that nothing 
distresses the Commonwealth so much as half-learned men, and that 
downright quiet ignorance is much to be preferred before restless 
conceited knowledge.” 

If we return, in domestic politics, to matters of immediate concern, 
the generalization of Macaulay demands considerable modification. 
We have already conceded that Lord Halifax shared, with the majority 
of Englishmen, an original belief in the “ Popish Plot” revelations, 
which (though in some respects he rose superior to the prevailing 
frenzy) certainly discredits his sagacity, and we fear his humanity 
also. Again, there is too much reason to believe him involved, while 
Lord Privy Seal, in the attempts of Charles II. to tamper with 'the 
independence of the Parliamentary machine, by the manipulation of 
the municipal franchises ; and the probable motives of the statesman 
a desire to facilitate Parliamentary compromise by eliminating an 
irreconcilable minority—cannot condone his action. It is clear that, 
despite long and bitter experience, he never realized the essential 
incompatibility of Stuart ideals and Stuart policy, with the principle 
of a limited Monarchy. Nor is it less certain that, profoundly im- 
pressed by the stability imparted to national institutions through a 
rigid adherence to the principles of legitimate succession, he failed to 
grasp the inner and permanent import of the Revolution ; the necessity 
and beneficence of the change which transformed a sovereign, theoreti- 
cally irremovable, into an hereditary first magistrate, holding office, 
not indeed during pleasure, but gvam div (from a constitutional point 
of view) bene se gesserint. Misled by the errors of policy, the bitter 
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intestine feuds, the external dangers, which gave to the Revolution 
Economy a tenure so apparently precarious, he clearly anticipated a 
second Stuart Restoration. Disgusted by the excesses of party rancour, 
he never suspected either the intellectual significance or the practical 
possibilities of the party system. He never realized that in the larger 
communities, as opposed to municipal or quasi-municipal states, the 
very extent of a political organization tends to rob party feeling of 
its intense personal bitterness ; that the existence of two great political 
organisms, while allowing sufficient scope for the influence of indepen- 
dent minds, is a constant counter-action to the spirit of local par- 
ticularism, a necessary incitement to political interest and political 
study, an extension to a wider area of the great administrative 
principle—reciprocal control. While reprobating the narrow spirit of 
the political partizan, and striving to raise him to a saner and wider 
standpoint, he did not perceive that since the eyes of most men are too 
narrow to see a whole truth,’ their brains too narrow to carry it, we 
must be content with a division of political labour; and while we do 
our best to minimise the inevitable evils of the system, must yet 
acquiesce in the fact, that the energies of each school or sect are 
devoted to pressing some one aspect of the truth which its rivals have 
perforce ignored. Again, in a matter of purely administrative 
interest, Lord Halifax, though a financial expert of no mean power, 
was quite unprogressive ; and his opposition to the establishment of 
the Bank of England, and of the National Debt, though partly 
attributable to personal interest (for he held the threads of a vast 
traffic in annuities), was also due to an absolute revulsion from the 
principles of modern finance. But after all deductions are made, 
we believe that the very brief sketch of his career already given sub- 
stantiates, to a remarkable degree, upon all remaining points, the 
innate superiority of his policy. 

But the policy of a practical statesman is only half his avocation. 
We require not only principle but practice, not only conception but 
achievement, and it is here that the greatness of Halifax is most 
severely questioned. Sir John Dalrymple, in one of the rather pre- 
tentious epigrams which adorn, like purple patches, the course of his 
historical narrative, twits Lord Halifax, at the crisis of the Revolu- 
tion, with that indecisiveness “ which commonly renders literary men 
of no use in the world.” We are not concerned to contest the 
principle, that journalistic or professorial apprenticeship is hardly the 
most appropriate preparation for public life ; or that the characteristics 
which make for success in the regions of pure intellect are rather 
complementary to the distinctive qualifications of the statesman, than 
identical with them. But we must comment upon the obvious absurdity 
of describing Lord Halifax, an active politician of many years standing, 


(1) The saying occurs in a fine passage of Charles Kingsley’s Historical Studies, p. 124. 
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whose literary avocations were merely the incidents of political warfare, 
or the amusements of political leisure, as a “ literary man”; and we 
shall have, moreover, further occasion to contend, that whenever Lord 
Halifax fell below the standard of political decision, such instability 
arose from no academic scruples, but is traceable to the unnerving 
influence of that favourite qualification for political activity, a vast 
“stake in the country.” As a matter of fact his earliest experiences 
as a leader of the ‘ Country Party ” seem to have been very successful ; 
and a stormy Parliamentary record of five years left him with as high 
a reputation for vigour, prudence, and consistency, as for oratorical 
and debating power. Again, his courage at the crisis of the Exclusion 
question appears worthy of the highest praise. When we remember 
that the measure was pursued, with the utmost passion, by a violent 
and almost unanimous majority of the Lower House, and in the 
Lords by a party, at least equally violent, of which the strength, 
though doubtful, was believed to promise success ; when we recall that 
every man of leading among his supporters had seceded to the 
opposite ranks, and that the advocates of the measure had attempted 
to secure his silence by threats of such an impeachment as had meant 
death to Strafford, exile to Clarendon, to Danby protracted imprison- 
ment; when we realise that his own friends urged the decent subterfuge 
of a purely perfunctory opposition, that the continued firmness of 
Charles II. himself was very seriously doubted, and that Halifax was 
at daggers drawn with his own ostensible client, the Duke of York— 
it is impossible to deny that Lord Halifax, in facing and stemming 
so furious a political tide, evinced a very high degree of civil audacity. 
To the violence of the passions he braved, his antagonists, in fact, 
bear the most telling testimony. It is a leading Exclusionist who 
assures us that when, at the crisis of the decisive sitting, a debate at 
the sword’s point seemed actually to impend, he with others closed 
upon Lord Halifax, determined that, in such an event, Halifax, at 
least, should not survive. 

The subsequent four years of almost unbroken disappointment, 
during which the Marquis held so ostensible yet so delusive a place 
in the counsels of Charles II., stand on a different footing. It 
may well be asked whether such unremitting failure does not argue 
on the part of Halifax himself a weakness of political fibre, or, 
at least, whether any Minister could be said to consult either his 
interest or his duty by remaining in office under such humiliating 
circumstances. 

To the second question there can be but one answer. Had Lord 
Halifax retired to Rufford when, in March, 1682, the Duke of York 
informally assumed the direction of affairs, his own position some 
seven years later would have been less invidious, and he would have 
found it easier to defend himself from the furious attacks of the Ultra 
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Whigs. But it is difficult to say that in so doing he would have 
acted an equally patriotic part. True though it is that during the 
three remaining years of his Ministry the occasions are extra- 
ordinarily few on which his counsels were followed, it is none the 
less true that he was, and was felt to be, a power in reserve; that at 
Vienna, Madrid, the Hague, Versailles, at the English Embassy in 
Paris—which pinned its despairing hopes on his patriotism—there was 
the sense of a counter-influence at the English Court, persistently 
working, biding, as it were, its time, which might at any moment 
succeed in affecting the whole current of political affairs; that the 
hopes and fears of his dismissal were at all these quarters intensely 
keen, and that his disgrace would have been regarded as a distinct 
triumph for French interests in Europe. 

As regards the first question, it is, of course, entirely absurd to lay 
too great a strain on the argument from actual success. In politics 
especially, the best-laid schemes are frustrated by incidents which 
cannot be foreseen; and in the present instance, at the moment when, 
as we are already aware, his plans were shattered by the death of 
Charles II., the long patience of Lord Halifax, there is every reason 
to suppose, was on the eve of a signal triumph. His adversaries held 
the strong suits, but they had played them very carelessly. Secure in 
an European ascendancy, Louis XIV. had treated his Royal tributary 
with parsimonious neglect; the Duke of York and his minions had 
presumed too far on the easy temper of their sovereign. No wonder 
if he turned, with at least a momentary resentment, to the bland and 
reticent politician, who had at least something to offer—relief from 
a tyranny which was fast becoming intolerable; the recall (upon 
stringent terms) of a beloved son, at the moment languishing in exile ; 
the detection of pecuniary frauds and release from pecuniary pressure. 
But it is nevertheless permissible to doubt whether, in the long run, 
Lord Halifax was qualified for the part of a successful Minister, espe- 
cially under seventeenth century conditions. 

In the first place, his practical efficiency, from a general political 
point of view, must have been largely impaired by a certain inability 
to gauge, in detail, the effect of a given action on the popular mind. 
The width of his own outlook rendered him perhaps slow to appreciate 
the limitations and conventions of public sentiment; he did not 
sufficiently realise that men qualify by the name of intrigue any 
labyrinth of which the windings are not obvious to their intelligence. 
Ile complained often and bitterly that his actions were misconstrued, 
but he never took sufficient care to guard against possible misconcep- 
tion, or realised that, in the less crucial matters of political life, the 
most innocent and advisable expedient may become fatal if it sym- 
holise in the mind of weaker brethren a sinister intention. Sir 
William Temple maintains, probably with justice. that the odium 
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which Halifax incurred by his anti-Exclusion fervour was enormously 
enhanced through a want of elementary diplomacy on the prorogation 
of the first Exclusion Parliament; and though the blame, on that 
occasion, is not exclusively his, the same want of perception is else- 
where observable. Lord Halifax, for example, was never quite 
aware of the very disproportionate irritation excited by political 
epigrams in the truth of which lies their sting; disappointed pre- 
tenders to office on the score of political merits, are not (for instance) 
conciliated by a reference to the Capitolian—yeese. His relations 
with the Duke of Monmouth illustrate the same defects. True 
though it be that, at the period of their political intimacy, the Duke 
had actually abandoned his fatal pretension, and that by a patron- 
age of the young man, in his purely personal capacity, Lord Halifax 
obtained a strong hold on the affections of a doting father, it is none 
the less true that such association excited intense and _ sinister 
suspicion in the most opposite quarters. 

Nor is it possible to conceive—as we have already hinted—that, 
despite all the undoubted force of character that enabled him to domi- 
nate, at moments of supreme crisis, an excited Assembly, Lord Halifax 
possessed the one weapon which, in his isolated and precarious situation, 
would have afforded any hope of supreme success. His was not the 





relentless persistent energy of a Strafford or a William of Orange—of a 
Bismarck or a Parnell. The men who govern are not necessarily the wise ; 
they are the men who know what they want, and who make life intoler- 
able for their surroundings until they get it; and the less organised, 
the more chaotic the society, the greater the power of will as distinct, 
though not apart, from intellect. The reign of Charles II. was an 
age of transition which always verges on the chaotic. It was admi- 
rably suggested by Dr. Garnett, in his fascinating sketch, Tie Age o7 
Dryden, that Halifax appears a Minister more suited to the reign of 
Victoria than to the era of the Stuarts. We have perfected the 
administrative machine till it becomes in a sense automatic ; elabo- 
rate as are its workings, it is sensitive almost to a touch. The 
modern English statesman has comparatively little to contend with. 
He is haunted by no fear lest our present gracious Sovereign intrigue 
in his despite, on a secret pecuniary basis, with the representative of a 
foreign Power. The want of pence, if it vexes public men, need 
cause no acute anxiety, and we trust the day is far distant when a 
retiring First Lord of the Treasury shall leave in the national coffers, 
‘besides appropriated moneys,” the modest total of 22s. 10d. Our 
Civil Service is no longer amenable to pecuniary temptation, and the 
Treasury is not besieged by hordes of importunate officials, excusably 
clamorous for long-outstanding arrears. But Lord Halifax, supported 
by no political faction, obnoxious to political hatred rather than to 
political fear ; secure of nothing save that inert, inarticulate thing, 
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“‘ moderate ”’ feeling in the nation ; impatient of the administrative 
drudgery,’ which, having regard to his business abilities, might have 
increased his power by rendering him departmentally indispensable ; 
and last, but not least, innocent of that temporary political strength 
which is drawn from an entire absence of all moral scruple, did not 
possess the almost brutal energy necessary to reform a rude adminis- 
trative machine, and work it, so to speak, by force 





the superhuman 
power of terrifying, or cajoling, the astute, supple, unscrupulous 
Charles, for any length of time, into the narrow and arduous path of 
political virtue. 

Nor is it quite beside the mark to add that, had Savile possessed 
and displayed faculties so heroic, the wholesome English jealousy of 
Ministerial despotism would probably have received an exasperation 
which might have given his career a yet more sinister resemblance to 
that of his uncle Strafford. ‘“ Beware,” wrote his mentor Coventry, 
“of the reputation of a [supreme] Minister; it is the worst place, 
for a2 man in your cireumstances, between Berwick and the Mount in 
Cornwall.” 

With Charles IT., as the “‘Character of a Trimmer”’ clearly shows, the 
political aspirations of Halifax died a sudden death. His prospects, 
personal and political, were, of course, annihilated. Under a Papist, 
whose powers were unfettered by the ties which Halifax would fain 
have imposed, his position appeared not only precarious, but critical. 
When, despite his sagacious counsels, the Parliamentary Samson, by a 
fatal prodigality, shore its political locks, this political fatuity pro- 
portionally lessened the value of the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts 
as barriers to reaction. These, too, Parliament might abandon; and 
though the Princess Mary’s title, her father’s age considered, offered 
a by no means remote anticipation of political revulsion, the imme- 
diate dilemma of the Protestant leaders became extremely invidious. 

Among these leaders, as the Nuncio Adda remarks, his talent and 
sagacity gave Halifax an incontested superiority, which, we fear, he 
Was not very anxious to assert. In July, 1686, about midway between 
the accession of James II. and the Revolution, we find him in 
correspondence with a political friend, who, having heard a rumour of 
the Statesman’s reconciliation with the Court, wrote to him in great 
alarm, as to one on whom “the eyes of the whole kingdom”’ were 
fixed, upon whose firmness, with forlorn insistence, the Protestant party 
relied. The answer of Halifax is indeed explicit. Unable, as he 
sarcastically observes, with an obvious allusion to his brother-in-law, 
Sunderland, to divest himself of those “ foolish things called prin- 
ciples,” he has been compelled to retire from the “ nimble trade” of 

(1) He refused, at various periods of his career, Ireland, a Secretaryship of State, 
the Lord Treasurer’s Staff, and, it is said, the Great Seal, and never held any office 
save those of Lord Privy Seal or President of the Council. 
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politics. But,in the remainder of the letter, he significantly and 
clearly indicates that, under certain eventualities, which he does not 
specifically define, he shall avert possible ruin by a timely retirement 
to the Continent. ‘ My opinion,” he says, “as things now stand, is 
to go along with the fate of [the] nation as far as one may do it with 
any tolerable prudence. Perhaps there are few men of my small 
value in the world that have more reasons to take their precautions 
against a storm, and yet I cannot prevail with myself to be wise at 
too remote a distance, especially whilst I think there is any room left 
for me to do my duty, and follow men of more weight in anything 
that may conduce to a public service.”’ 

This language, though in its way respectable, can hardly be called 
sublime. Lord Halifax was no coward. Had fate ended his career 
among the grim paraphernalia of Tower Hill he would doubtless have 
met the inevitable with cool philosophic fortitude; but he certainly 
desired to avoid, as far as honour and decency permitted, that very 
unpleasant consummation. Much as he loved his country, he was 
quite ready to survive her (at least temporary) ruin. He would never 
have surrendered, either upon terms or at discretion; but once con- 
vinced that the cause was momentarily hopeless, he was prepared to 
quit the field in admirable order. There are some men who never 
know when they are beaten, and it is these men who, in the long run, 
generally succeed. 

The truth would appear to be, that in the wreck of his political 
hopes, caused in part by the passions of faction, in part by sheer 
ill-luck, more immediate interests had begun to absorb his attention. 
He more than doubted if he could save his country from a period of 
political eclipse; he became additionally anxious to save his own 
house. During the years of his political life he had enhanced, to a 
remarkable degree, the family status, and accident about this time 
concentrated upon his second and favourite son the future of his line. 
The building of a great family was bitterly compared by Halifax 
himself, when, in his later days, he foresaw the extinction of his male 
descent, to the building of a house of cards; and all who have ever 
indulged in that fascinating pastime know with what eager solicitude 
one deprecates the disturbance of any platform on which the frail 
structure rests. 

So far, in fact, we must admit the substantial justice of Macaulay’s 
animadversions, though we have already dissented from his ex parte 
opinion, that personal considerations, and personal considerations alone, 
explain the abstention of the Marquis from the subsequent revolu- 
tionary intrigues. The policy at which we believe him to have aimed 
we have already described as defensible ; but we must confess that his 
actual conduct appears to have been singularly weak. In his corres- 
pondence with William, the standpoint of the writer is never distanctly 
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formulated, and the Stadtholder is urged to a waiting game, of which 
the issues are never defined. Nor does Halifax ever announce, with 
the authority to which position and credit entitled him, the grounds 
of his own abstention. ‘I know that your Highness is urged to a 
personal intervention ; such intervention at this stage I consider quite 
unwarrantable, and I must warn you that you cannot expect my 
adhesion, or that of any over whom I have influence,” would have 
appeared a more practical deterrent than reams of general reflections 
on the signs of the political horizon. 

His conduct, at the actual crisis of the Revolution, has an air 
extremely undignified, though it must be confessed that the position 
of a neutral, in case of open hostilities, is seldom one of dignity. 
The nation, of course, was equally undecided. For the Prince it had 
little enthusiasm ; for the King it had none. Its strength, in fact, 
was to sit still, and sit still it did—as Halifax once shrewdly hinted— 
to admirable result. But the attitude so appropriate to the undistin- 
guished majority is rather more difficult for a very prominent 
politician. Face to face with a situation which he had done his best to 
avert, and which in his eyes afforded no hopeful prospect, Lord 
Halifax appears, we fear, mainly anxious to emerge with as little 
damage as possible to the edifice of the family fortunes. 

For his acceptance of the mediatory Commission much indeed may 
be urged. The summons of a free Parliament, to which it was the 
ostensible prelude, seemed the one possible ground of an effective 
compromise ; and Halifax at least knew that if he and his friends 
were employed the negotiations must have a better chance of success 
than if it should appear to emanate from the Court or Romanist 
factions. The extremely restricted tenour of their powers, however, 
diminished the influence of the Commissioners; and it may be doubted 
whether, under the circumstances, the possible value of their inter- 
vention was sufficient to counteract the personal inconveniences of 
an apparent identification with the Court. It must, however, be 
admitted that the treacherous duplicity of James lent a sinister air to 
the transaction, and that had he accepted the situation with the 
sincerity and courage which could alone have secured a Constitutiona 
settlement, the intervention of Halifax and Nottingham would have 
been universally extolled. 

As head of the Assembly which assumed the charge of public tran- 
quillity after the flight of the King, Lord Halifax seems to have 
shown appropriate vigour; but his retreat to the Prince’s camp, after 
the King’s return, appears singularly ill-judged. It was, in fact, an 
almost cynical instance of political “trimming” as the word is usually 
understood. Aware that, by his part in the abortive negotiations, 
he had compromised to a certain extent his own position, and 
naturally disgusted by the perfidiousness of his former principal, Lord 
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Halifax clearly desired to retrieve his own situation by conciliating 
the Prince’s favour. But if the step secured him some practical 
advantages, it laid him open to the charge of unprincipled tergiver- 
sation, and practically annihilated for ever his patriotic reputation. 
It implicated him, moreover, almost immediately, in the one of the 
Stadtholder’s expedients which is least defensible on the score of 
policy or of common decency—the practically forcible removal of the 
King from Whitehall to Rochester, a transaction in which Savile’s 
share, his recent relations to the fallen monarch considered, appears a 
gross impropriety. 

His influence upon the issue of the “ Convention”? debates seems 
to have been practically decisive. Yet, though his passionate advo- 
cacy of William’s elevation to the crown was so entirely compatible 
with the principles of a patriotic opportunism, it was, under the 
circumstances, not unnaturally interpreted as an attempt to obliterate, 
by the most practical form of adulation, the remembrance of his tardy 
adhesion. 

During the ensuing year of his Ministry as Lord Privy Seal, Lord 
Halifax had little opportunity of displaying actual statesmanship. 
The theory that he acted as Minister for Ireland is a fiction of 
Macaulay’s brain; and while he was deep in the confidence of his 
William, that masterful Prince, it is certain, during the first months 
of his reign (which, contrary to his after wont, he spent entirely in 
England), was his own Prime Minister. The courage, however, 
with which, at the end of the year, Lord Halifax faced and routed 
the fierce Parliamentary onslaught of the extreme Whigs recalls 
his Exclusion exploits; and if William bitterly resented his depre- 
cation of further hostilities by a voluntary retirement, it is difficult 
to see how, detested as he was, Lord Halifax could have rendered the 
Government efficient Ministerial assistance. 

The conclusion of Savile’s careeer affords somewhat melancholy 
reading. Though he retained, indeed, by virtue of his oratorical 
powers, and vast Parliamentary experience, unique authority in the 
counsels of either House, his action at the Revolution crisis had 
compromised almost entirely his political character. If his diatribes 
against the dictatorial and unscrupulous tactics of the new Court 
party—if his attacks upon Parliamentary corruption and the censor- 
ship of the Press—excite considerable sympathy, the main principle of 
his Parliamentary conduct seems to have been the elementary, if 
natural, desire of embarrassing a Government from which he had been 
compelled to secede ; while the tone of his speeches, so far as it can 
be gathered from his own rough notes, seems tinged to too great an 
extent with the captious and acrid criticism of a disappointed man. 
Burnet, a somewhat prejudiced witness, maintains, moreover, that his 
intellectual power was on the wane. Of this, however, his later 
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writings show no trace; the wit and sagacity are as fresh and keen 
as ever, but a note of bitter pathos is here and there discernible. 
“The government of the world,” he exclaims, “is a great’ thing, but 
it is a very coarse thing too, compared with the fineness of speculative 
knowlege.” “If there are two parties,” he reflects, “a man ought to 
adhere to that which he disliketh least, though in the whole he doth 
not approve it; for whilst he doth not list himself in one or the other 
party, he is looked upon as such a straggler that he is fallen upon by 
both. Therefore a man, under such misfortune of singularity, is 
neither to provoke the world nor disquiet himself by taking any 
particular station. It becometh him to live in the shade and keep 
his mistakes from giving offence; but if they are his opinions he 
cannot put them off as he doth his clothes. Happy those who are 
convinced so as to be of general opinion ! ” 

Such is the last word of the greatest among Trimmers. 

It may be urged, that in our general estimate we have placed the 
mark too high, and judge Lord Halifax bya standard so far superior 
to the political morality of his day—indeed, of most days—as to be 
somewhat academic. The answer is ready: to such a standard Lord 
Halifax himself appeals. The patriotic ideal which he professed, and 
to which, it is but fair to add, he in many instances approximates, 
was a high one. His political career excites, indeed, the criticism, 
severest perhaps of all, to which those are amenable who fall just 
short of supreme greatness ; and whose failures arouse a feeling of 
resentment proportionate to the excellence they accompany. He was 
a man so great that we involuntarily wish him greater; a man of 
moral and intellectual stature so far above the common that we 
demand heroic proportions. 

He had kept, indeed, from his youth up, in an age of political cor- 
ruption, with an integrity which does him credit, the great political 
commandments; and if at the supreme crisis he remembered, with 
too acute a solicitude, that he, on his part, had great possessions, few 
of us perhaps are fit to draw the moral. 

In private life Lord Halifax appears to have shown himself both 
amiable and deserving of respect. Fascinating and witty in conversa- 
tion, during youth conspicuous among the brilliant dissolute society 
which surrounded the Duke of Buckingham, his personal morality 
seems to have been unusually high. For wine and cards, the 
fashionable excesses of the time, he expressed a lively contempt, 
while from other yet more fashionable vices he seems to have been 
singularly exempt. It is, of course, improbable that his austerity 
was quite unremitting; indeed (as Macaulay reminds us), posterity 
believed him to have left in Henry Carey, the musician, an illegiti- 
mate son; which hypothesis, however, appears somewhat dubious. 
An affectionate husband to a wife whose virtues and accomplish- 
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ments were as distinguished as her beauty; a careful, if not a very 
sympathetic father, the statesman was by no means deficient in the 
graceful “art d’étre grand-pére.” The relations between the head 
of the house and a charming scapegrace of a younger brother, who 
is always in debt, and not infrequently in trouble, are proverbially 
difficult. But through all the years of his extremely chequered 
progress towards official respectability that kindly, ingenuous prodigal, 
Mr. Harry Savile, failed not to repay, with an almost passionate 
loyalty, the unvarying kindness of his elder, undeterred by the fact 
that his lordship, no doubt with excellent reason, was more liberal of 
advice than of pecuniary assistance. Their correspondence gives, 
in fact, a peculiarly pleasant picture of fraternal intimacy, though 
it must be confessed that the sedate epistolary reserve of Lord 
Halifax—a reserve fully justified by the frequency of Government 
interference with postal communications—deprives his letters of the 
racy charm, the witty spontaneous grace, which render the unstudied 
effusions of the careless Harry almost perfect in their kind. In 
the still more difficult relations which result from the ties of affinity, 
Lord Halifax was exemplarily successful, and he enjoys the rare 
distinction of counting his wife’s mother—the famous “ Sacharissa,” 
Lady Sunderland—among the most devoted of his admirers. The 
cordial esteem which existed between Halifax and Catherine of 
Braganza is a pleasing feature of his character. It is touching to 
find the good Queen, in the evening of her life, a recluse in the 
country of her birth, exchanging with her quondam courtier news of 
their respective gardens. Rivalry she declines; for the pleasance of 
the villa at Acton, where, in his latter days (neglecting the distant 
charms of Rufford), the statesman sought occasional relaxation, 
appears to have been renowned. Punctual in all his private dealings, 
and a considerate master, Lord Halifax was a constant if not an ardent 
friend. His diplomatic tact seems to have been frequently in 
request for those complicated negotiations which, while marriage 
was still treated as a matter of family convenience, were the prelude 
to matrimonial alliances; and his correspondence throws amusing 
light, in this particular, upon contemporary manners. 

In one respect alone does the personal disposition of Lord Halifax 
appear singularly deficient. Exempt from the foppery, moral, intel- 
lectual, and social, to which the virile understanding of his grandson, 
the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, too often stooped; superior, by poli- 
tical and family sympathies, to the purely individualistic tendencies 
of Chesterfieldian morality—he yet showed something of Chesterfield’s 
serene, unconscious cynicism. Essentially frigid in temperament, 
Lord Halifax had none of the delicacy which (resulting rather from 
warmth and force of personal feeling) is distinct from intellectual 
refinement. The bland insensibility which can palliate the miseries 
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of lifelong union with a drunkard, by suggesting that when maudlin 
he will probably be fond, and when incapable will enhance, by the 
benefit of a comparison, the wife’s status in the household, is certainly 
rather repellent; while the callousness of sentiment which undertakes 
to console an innocent girl for the probable infidelities of her pro- 
spective husband by insinuating that fear of detection will increase his 
external complaisance, might come within the scope of Sainte-Beuve’s 
animadversions upon Swift’s letter to a young married woman. 

We have left to the last that aspect of Lord Halifax which perhaps 
appeals, after all, to the greatest variety of readers: his literary 
genius. We have already pointed out that the peculiarity of his 
political writings is their union of robust English sense and cold 
scientific insight with a brilliance, a point, a vivacity which we usually 
associate with the more lively genius of France. Himself the master 
of a fluent French style, and presumably acquainted with Spanish 
and Italian also, the form of his collected epigrams was obviously 
suggested by La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére; while to his 
passionate admiration of Montaigne he doubtless owes something of 
the easy grace which makes him, in the eyes of our modern literary 
historians, one of the earliest masters of modern English prose. Nor 
can it be doubted that the French taste of the “ grand siécle”’ explains 
his remarkable freedom from the grossness of expression which 
characterised the English literature of his day. But his obligations 
to French literary canons should not be exaggerated. The exigencies 
of Parliamentary debate, the development of the pamphlet as an 
engine of political warfare, had already evolved in England a political 
style, lucid, forcible and to the point, wanting indeed in elegance, but 
free from the cumbrous and stately prolixity of our earlier prose. 
It was practically this style, refined by the subtle influence of an 
exquisite literary tact, sharpened on the anvil ofa keen, discriminating 
intellect, and polished on the grindstone of a remorseless wit, that 
Lord Halifax carried to perfection. From Gallicisms, as from classical 
affectation, the style of Halifax, unlike that of his contemporary 
William Temple, is, in fact, commendably free, nor did anyone 
repudiate with more energy the academic purism, the exaggerated 
devotion to the minutiz of literary finish, which is apt to result from 
the study of Parisian models. How impatient was his scorn for those 
* French scribblers’’ who made “ little cavils and exceptions” to the 
literary form of Montaigne ; how keen his sympathy for that “ great 
man” whom nature had “made too big to confine himself to the 
exactness of a studied style”; who “let his mind have its full 
flight”? and showed “by a generous kind of negligence” that he 
“did not write for praise”? but “to give the world a true picture 
of himself and all mankind”; who “scorned affected periods or to 
please the mistaken reader with an empty chime of words.”’ In fact, 
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Lord Halifax, like the majority of our “rude forefathers,” was no advo- 
cate for the self-conscious in prose literature; “le mot propre,” he 
thought, was rather born than made, and the instincts of a vigorous 
intellect, trained to think clearly, and nurtured on a sound literary 
diet, a more fruitful parent of vivid and characteristic expression than 
the morbid assiduity which concentrates its energy on the minute 
intricacies of elaborate verbal mosaic. 

Concerning his political tracts, we need only here remark that his 
style varies in an appreciable degree, according to the date, the subject 
and the occasion. The “Character of a Trimmer,” the earliest, the 
most ambitious, in some respects the most interesting, of his composi- 
tions—in form a treatise rather than a tract—is, in point of language, 
somewhat too rhetorical for a fastidious literary taste, and gives us, 
perhaps, our most vivid impression of his oratorical fertility. The 
“ Letter to a Dissenter’’—the supreme example, if we believe Sir 
James Mackintosh, of a political tract—is certainly, of all his works, 
the most perfectly adapted to the object and the occasion, and influ- 
enced, to an extraordinary degree, the minds of the more prudent 
Nonconformists. The “Anatomy of an Equivalent” appears to us, 
nevertheless, a yet finer specimen of acute political analysis, armed 
with the penetrating scalpel of an ironic wit, cold, keen, and flexible, 
as an “Andrea Ferrara.” On the other hand, the literary value of 
the more or less fragmentary ‘“‘ Rough Draught” and of the “ Political 
Maxims” is subordinate to their practical import ; while the “ Cautions 
‘to Parliamentary Electors |,”’ of which the interest is rather socia] than 
political, betray an excessive debt to the genius of French epigram. 

Of his non-political works the “‘ Character of Charles II.” is, from a 
literary point of view, perhaps the most perfect. A verbal pastel, 
slight, artistic, suggestive, it fixes as it were for posterity, with careless, 
masterly grace, the more superficial aspects of the indolent, well- 
bred voluptuary. There is little political revelation which had been, 
perhaps, premature, yet the outline is traced with a cool, critical 
discernment, an almost historic impartiality very characteristic of 
the writer. We compare it, not without amusement, with the com- 
panion portrait drawn by Halifax in the “ Character of a Trimmer,” 
for the monarch’s own delectation, at the moment when the plans of 
the statesman hinged on the Royal support; and if the same 
features are suggested on either canvas, the colouring, we confess, 
in the earlier work is laid on with judicious liberality. 

In the “ Advice to a Daughter” no less than in the electoral 
“Cautions” the sage, if rather cynical, morality, the sound, forcible 
sense of the paternal counsels are enlivened by a lavish wit, and by 
satirical sketches, which compare, not entirely to their disadvantage, 
with the portraits even of Addison. The sarcasm is less exquisitely 
delicate,.the irony less exquisitely transparent, the touch less ex- 
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quisitely happy, but Savile on his part may boast a vigour, a 
raciness, a variety, an appropriation of the manner to the matter, 
which in the highest parts of his argument afford an agreeable con- 
trast to the elegant, insipid decorum which is Addison’s substitute for 
the elevated and the energetic. 

In the “ Miscellaneous Maxims” of Lord Halifax, and, as we have 
already hinted, in his posthumous “ Cautions ” we seem to detect, to 
an unusual extent, the influence of French style. His epigrams, 
indeed, seldom coincide, either in form or substance, with the 
aphorisms of La Rochefoucauld or La Bruyére, but the mixture of 
wit, and a not ignoble severity, gives to either collection a certain 
family likeness. If the two distinguished foreigners show “ plus 
desprit”’ than Lord Halifax, his lordship has the advantage of 
shrewd English wit; and if in studied perfection of literary sim- 
plicity the Frenchmen claim a superiority, the Englishman excels in 
breadth of view, in frank, vigorous sagacity. We might profitably 
exchange not a few of the ruthless maxims which La Rochefoucauld 
devotes to the detection of a lurking self-love for the one sensible 
reflection which the Marquis vouchsafes to the topic. ‘ Self-love,” he 
says, “rightly defined, is far from being a fault; a man that loveth 
himself right will do everything else right.”’ 

What measure of influence the writings of Halifax may have 
exerted over the development of English prose is, of course, uncertain. 
Two out of the three editions of his collected Tracts preceded the 
appearance of the Spectator, and Addison twice mentions the very 
popular “ Advice to a Daughter.” Bolingbroke, as we have already 
insinuated, appears to have been inspired, in his best known production, 
by reminiscences of his distinguished predecessor; and if his style, 
superior in polish and sustained force, lacks the wit and originality 
of Savile, brilliance and epigrammatic point are equally discernible 
in either. 


H. C. Foxcrorr. 
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TV.—1846. Lovis Puiiirre atmost Aa Kina. 


A x1na is the head of a nation, with a principle of stability behind 
him and a dynastic future before him. For sixteen years Louis 
Philippe worked hard to become a King. He spent the first five 
years of his reign in trying to keep his seat in the armchair in which he 
had been seated in 1830, the latter eleven in an endeavour to raise the 
armchair and make a throne of it. He did not succeed in accomplish- 
ing this remarkable feat till 1846, two years before his fall. In order 
to appreciate the labour and difficulty of his experiment we must go 
back to the days which followed the Revolution of 1830. 

For long enough it has been the fashion in official speeches to 
shower praises on that “ noble people ” who took up arms to defend the 
law, and, crowned with victory, went quietly back to its work the 
next day. These fine phrases do not altogether correspond with the 
reality. Let alone the fact that by far the most part of the “ noble 
spirits” who took up arms in July, 1830, cared not a straw for legality, 
the last thing they thought of was to go back to work; on the 
contrary, they never stopped until they had made insurrection a 
permanent condition of things. It could not be otherwise; for in 
a nation which has passed, as ours did, through so terrible a revolution 
as that of 1793, the forces and instincts of revolt cannot have 
dissipated themselves at the end of forty years; besides, the Govern- 
ment of July found itself obliged to show a dangerous indulgence to 
those to whom it virtually owed its existence. 

The first effect of the Revolution of 1830 was the abrupt appearance 
en masse of thousands of place-hunters. It is said that Lafayette, in 
the early days, filed no less than 70,000 requests for employment. 
As it was difficult to entertain them all, a vast number of malcontents 
were made in a very short time. On the other hand, the gravity of 
the crisis was doubled by the suddenness with which it had broken out, 
at the very moment, too, when industry and commerce were most 
flourishing. A battalion of the unemployed formed the rear of that 
army of revolt, whose staff officers were the evicted place-hunters. 
Clubs were formed again as in 93; they were less sanguinary, but if 
possible more anti-social; the most subversive theories animated their 
debates instead of mere personal animosities. In fact it is noteworthy 
that the street disorders of 1830 had their counterpart in the moral 
disorder which was general. Inexcusable violence characterised the 
Press; the drama and the lower class of literature reeked with an 
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extraordinary mixture of indecency and Satanic blasphemy ; Saint- 
Simonism, and other systems, no less absurd, found disciples on every 
hand, and had a baleful influence on public opinion. On the 17th of 
October a serious riot broke out at Paris, followed by the sacking 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois ; bands chiefly composed of students 
and, unfortunately, of steady dourgeois pillaged the Church and 
abandoned themselves to particularly disgusting orgies. They 
afterwards destroyed the Bishop’s palace, and their example was 
followed at Lille, Dijon, Arles, Nimes, Perpignan, and Angouléme. 
In 1831 and 1832 serious insurrections arose at Lyons and Grenoble. 
In April, 1834, a regular civil war broke out at Paris, and threatened 
to spread to other towns. The Society Les Droits de? Homme founded, 
says Louis Blane, in order that “ revolt might have its place in the 
State, possessing its own Government, its own Administration, its own 
geographical divisions, and its own Army,” carried out its programme 
admirably, and greatly increased the general disorder. Nowadays it 
is very hard to realise what this permanent state of disorder must have 
been between 1830 and 1855. France seemed to be drifting towards 
another ’93. In any case, she was suffering from a revolutionary 
relapse. This relapse might have been prolonged indefinitely if it 
had not been for Casimir-Périer, who gave fresh heart to the sane 
half of the nation—by far the larger number—and taught it the old 
lesson of resistance. 

What chiefly strikes us is the flabbiness, the cowardice, and the 
vacillation of the authorities. For years a mere handful of insolent 
agitators were enough to strike terror into the official soul. The Army, 
completely thrown out of gear by the abrupt change in its com- 
manders and its flag, showed a tendency to revolt, and on more than 
one point officers were known to have come to terms with the 
insurgents. Administrative anarchy was at its height. No words 
can describe the attitude of the Prefect of the Seine, who declared, the 
day after the sacking of St. Germain 1|’Auxerrois, that this event was 
‘a lesson to the Government.” These functionaries always seem to 
have hesitated as to their precise duty ; as if they had asked themselves 
whether the insurrection of to-day might not be the authorised form 
of government to-morrow. 

Louis Philippe was an arbitrary monarch masquerading as a Liberal, 
a Conservative disguised asa Progressivist. But his diplomatic subtlety 
was great, also his good sense. He instantly comprehended that to 
interpose his person in the way of these little exhibitions of popular 
feeling would be to run a good chance of being very quickly knocked 
down. He preferred to leave the task of restoring order to other 
hands. He pathetically called Lafayette his “ protector,” and Lafitte 
his “ best friend.” He walked about the streets of Paris, stopping to 
shake hands conspicuously with workmen, and conversing affably with 
them. He hummed the Wersei//aise on the baleony of his palace. 
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He refrained from showing his face in church, and hardly dared to be 
present at Mass in his private chapel. When the crowd insisted on 
rubbing out the flewr-de-/ys from his coat-of-arms on his private 
carriage he allowed them todo so. He flattered the bourgeois, whom 
he admitted to his audiences, by showing himself well posted up in 
the statistics of their commerce, and even in the Ministerial Council he 
made a point of calling Thiers “ my dear Adolphe,” to show what a 
thoroughly good fellow he was. Caricatures (which were frequently 
indecent) and low jests ridiculing his person had no effect on his 
persevering efforts. But when Lafayette’s fleeting popularity had 
waned, and Lafitte’s incapacity became obvious, he called to the 
Ministry Casimir-Périer, whom he knew to be the one man who was 
determined on vigorous resistance to revolt; in spite of the curious 
personal antipathy he felt for him, he kept him a whole year, and 
would, no doubt, have kept him longer, but that Casimir-Périer died 
under the very risky operation. 

On the other hand, while in his home policy Louis Philippe did 
violence to his natural instincts and effaced himself, in his foreign 
administration he adopted a wholly different attitude. In France he 
ran a risk of compromising himself if he offered any resistance to 
revolt ; but he knew perfectly well that his only means of winning 
favour in Europe was to pose personally as the champion of peace. 

The Revolution of July had the immediate effect of reorganising 
the coalition of Continental Europe against France, the more so as it 
had directly provoked a revolution in Belgium, followed by serious 
insurrections in Poland and the Italian Duchies. As if to point the 
inference that France was responsible for these events, the French 
Press ran amuck against the treaties of 1815, demanding a revision of 
them, drawing up appeals to the peoples against the Kings, hurling 
insults right and left in the faces of foreign Governments—in short, 
doing everything that was most ridiculous, most extravagant, and 
most intolerably provoking. The infection spread like an eruptive 
fever. Many people, otherwise perfectly sane, were attacked by it, 
and spoke of restoring the Kingdom of Poland, and of driving the 
Austrians from Italy, as if it were the simplest undertaking in the 
world. The rumour of these idiocies echoed dangerously abroad. 
Louis Philippe, with great discernment, suddenly discovered that 
London was the place where he could best speak and act, and that he 
must speak and act there in the name of peace. 

By a curious coincidence, it was Talleyrand (an old man by this 
time) who took upon himself this mission. It will be remembered 
that sixteen years before, Talleyrand, at Vienna, had restored the 
foreign prestige of the Restoration by adroitly splitting the coalition ; 
and Talleyrand was about to play the same game again in London 
in favour of Louis Philippe. This time the feat was not so difficult. 
To separate England from the other Powers was easier now, for two 
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reasons : first, because the Restoration had alienated English sym- 
pathies by its general policy and by its recent action with regard to 
Algiers—by this the Monarchy of July naturally profited ; secondly, 
because, in the face of the agitations which had arisen in Belgium 
since 1828, the Prince de Polignac had, at the beginning of 1830, 
assembled a body of troops very near the frontier, and had roundly 
declared that if Prussia helped Holland, France would instantly help 
herself to the Walloon provinces. We see at once what price France 
had to pay, if not for England’s friendship, at any rate for her good- 
will—the sacrifice of any notion of aggrandisement on the Belgian 
side. 

That was what happened. While Talleyrand was negotiating: 
with Lord Palmerston for the establishment of Belgium as an in- 
dependent Monarchy, without any advantage for France, the Cabinet 
at Paris was giving instructions to its representatives in the rest of 
Europe to rely on the policy of “non-intervention”’; and Louis 
Philippe, for his part, was assuring the Ambassadors that France 
would lend no aid either to Italy or Poland. It is true that not very 
long after Casimir-Périer, by a triple master-stroke of his genius, sent 
a fleet to Lisbon, an army to Belgium, and a regiment to Ancona. 
At Lisbon it was a question of obtaining certain reparations due to: 
France which Portugal took a distinct pleasure in withholding. In 
Belgium Périer professed to defend the independence of the new 
State against the offensive reprisals of Holland. By occupying 
Ancona, which belonged to the Pope, he proposed to gain a pledge 
which would suffer him, in the event of failure, to arrest Austria if 
her Italian ambitions became too threatening. This last operation 
was carried out in a mysterious secrecy, without any previous consulta- 
tion with Périer’s colleagues, and even without their knowledge. 
If not an act of brigandage, it was a very good imitation of one. 
It would have taken less to set the Continent on fire if anybody but 
Périer had been responsible for it. But in a few months this man 
had acquired an amazing prestige in Europe; he was admired, not 
to say applauded; he inspired confidence. These entirely personal 
sentiments perished with him, giving place to general bad feeling. 
“T have already found,” wrote, in 1833, the Comte de Saint Aulaire, 
recently appointed French Ambassador in Vienna, “that we are 
detested—both our men and our measures.” 





As long as the Belgian affair lasted Louis Philippe had no notion 
of breaking his understanding with England. It was by virtue of 
an agreement which Talleyrand extorted from Palmerston, that the 
French Army besieged Anvers, took it from the Dutch, and restored 
it to the Belgians (1832-33). But when order was established on that 
side, the King turned his views in another direction. On the death of 
Casimir-Périer the Due de Broglie had become Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. He was strongly in favour of an alliance with England, the 
only one which to him seemed possible and advantageous; not, 
perhaps, at the moment (for hitherto it had been only a question of 
an understanding), but in a future which he judged to be not very 
far distant. The King was not fond of the Duc de Broglie. In 
fact he was not fond of any Minister whose policy did not agree with 
his own; and his own at present was to keep on as good terms as 
possible with the Continental Powers, in the hope of making a brilliant 
match for his eldest son, the heir to the throne. In thinking of that 
Louis Philippe not only obeyed his paternal instincts, he felt that 
the future of the new Monarchy largely depended upon the question. 
Nevertheless it is matter of regret that his matrimonial views were 
a grievous hindrance to our diplomacy throughout his reign. Many 
sacrifices were made in order to establish, first the Duc d’Orleans, 
then the Duc de Montpensier; the one case resulting in our failure 
in Austria, the other in the Spanish project, the puerile “ chateau en 
Espagne,” which cost us so much and gave us so little. 

The Duc de Broglie, being defeated in the Chamber with regard 
to a treaty with the United States, which they had refused to ratify 
(it was a question of some indemnities due since the days of the First 
Empire), sent in his resignation. Louis Philippe tried to dispense 
with an active President of the Council. One after the other he had 
at the head of his Cabinet Marshals Soult, Gérard and Mortier. He 
grew more and more absolute in his fussy interference. ‘A Ministry,” 
said he, “is nothing but a change of horses. Sometimes I have 
good animals, sometimes very poor ones.’ To keep a Prime Minister 
for show and to govern himself was his idea. The experiment was 
not successful, and when he had tried it for a year he had to give it 
up and take back the Due de Broglie. Louis Philippe had the very 
bad habit of confiding in the Ambassadors who happened to have 
gained audience to him, and he took no pains to hide his annoyance. 
“ Broglie is a necessary evil. I must swallow him or else put up with 
Radicalism,” he touchingly remarked to Count Apponyi, the Austrian 
Ambassador. It was about this time that his clandestine relations 
with Prince Metternich began. They corresponded regularly; the 
Chancellor showered on the Monarch good advice, mingled with deft 
flatteries ; these Louis received gratefully, affecting to set great store 
by them. But if Austria continued to regard us merely with colduess 
and a certain contempt, Russia cherished a deadly hatred. The 

{mperor Nicholas detested the Monarchy of July, and he heaped 
every manner of insult on the King of France. The letters of credit 
presented by his Ambassador, Count Pahlen, had been drawn up so 
inaccurately that Louis Philippe concealed them from his Ministers. 
After the affair of Fieschi the Czar was content with sending a few 
brief words of congratulation to the King, while he addressed a letter 
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in his own hand to the widow of Maréchal Mortier, who was killed 
in the explosion. But in order to wheedle Austria into bestowing 
the hand of an Archduchess on the Due d’Orleans, Louis Philippe 
had to soften the rancour of Russia. So he patiently put up with 
these trifling inconveniences, and spent his time in secretly under- 
mining, not to say repudiating, the policy of the Duc de Broglie, 
who spent his in preparing an agreement with England for the 
defence of the Ottoman Empire against the encroachments of Russia. 
At the beginning of 1836 the King felt himself strong enough to 
pursue his wild career of personal Government. After the Fieschian 
episode Parliament passed what were known as the Laws of Sep- 
tember, severe regulations which conspicuously subjected the Press to 
a control more rigorous than any it had known under the Restora- 
tion. Previously, in 1834, a portentous and tyrannical law had been 
passed, which practically destroyed the right of free association under 
the pretence of regulating it. Thanks to these blows levelled at the 
doctrines to which he owed his throne, Louis Philippe enjoyed a 
certain security. When the Broglie Ministry was overthrown, he 
called Thiers to the Cabinet. He had, very naturally, a weakness for 
Thiers, who had contributed more than anybody to seat him on his 
throne, and had defended him energetically on all occasions since. 
Illiberal as they were, Thiers was one of the authors of the Laws 
of September. Thiers had been seen at the time of the insurrections 
of 1834 parading on horseback about Paris in the company of General 
Bugeaud and helping to take down the barricades erected by the insur- 
gents. The turbulent little man, not yet thirty-nine, fell greedily onthe 
feast of power. He subordinated everything to the question of the 
Austrian marriage. When Russia, Austria, and Prussia put their 
heads together and, quite contrary to the treaties of 1815, destroyed 
the little Republic of Cracow, lre never uttered a protest, but joined 
these very Powers in threatening Switzerland, which inclined to Radi- 
calism ; he also refused Lord Palmerston’s offer to intervene with him 
in Spanish affairs. Unfortunately this beautiful display of zeal was 
useless. The young Duc d’Orleans had been at the pains of travelling 
to Vienna to solicit the hand of the Archduchess, but, in spite of the 
seduction of his personal charms, he returned without it, and he had 
to content himself with marrying the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg. 
The Princess Helena of Mecklenburg was a very excellent person ; 
but an alliance with her was not the supremely desirable thing for 
the future Sovereign of France. Thiers, annoyed with the failure of 
his matrimonial speculations, at once changed his tactics. He was 
anxious to try another war with Spain, for the advantage, this time, 
of the Liberal Party, represented by Isabella II., who was opposed 
by her cousin, Don Carlos, the candidate for the throne. Louis 
Philippe was much too prudent to lend himself to this adventure, 
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and Thiers withdrew from it. His first Ministry had lasted seven 
months. 

He was succeeded by Comte Molé (September, 1836). At the 
opening of the new Ministry France seemed to be enjoying, as it 
were, the late and fleeting honeymoon of her union with the Govern- 
ment of July. At any rate, the marriage of the Duc d’Orleans fur- 
nished the occasion for one. In him the nation found a Prince after 
its own heart ; many Frenchmen founded great hopes on him, hopes 
which, to tell the truth, seemed to have been somewhat extravagant. 
It may be questioned whether, as a King, he would have known how 
to yield to the rather sweeping necessities of the constitutional régime, 
and whether he would not have involved the country in a policy of 
adventure and of war. However that might have been, his popularity 
as a hereditary Prince was justified by the manner in which he ful- 
filled the duties of his position. The Duchess won the hearts of all 
who came near her. The wedding festivals at Fontainebleau, the 
entry into Paris, the inauguration of the great Musée de Versailles, 
which Louis Philippe, in a genial mood, had established in the palace 
of Louis XIV., just restored—these things led to a truce in the war 
of parties, led even to some semblance of union; and there was a 
great demonstration of popular enthusiasm in the presence of the 
Royal pair, who symbolised for France a new future and a new hope. 

But all this was soon followed by a change, the importance of which 
was not at once perceived, though it was very great. ‘This change 
was the initiation of public opinion into the foreign policy of the 
Government. Nothing of the kind had ever occurred before. Under 
the Restoration the Government had invariably been left free to 
choose its bearings. The tendency to sympathise with the Greek 
cause was only the expression of a very natural feeling on behalf of 
an illustrious and persecuted people. After 1830 there had been 
cries of, “ Vive la Pologne!”’ and the emancipation of Italy had been 
the desire of many. But it was chiefly the Press, and the representa- 
tives of the advanced party, that took this attitude. It was not adopted 
by the Moderates, men of weight and of good sense. But when the 
question of Egypt arose the movement of public opinion was general. 
It is hard to realise the astounding extent of the popular enthusiasm 
for Mehemet Ali. His son, Ibrahim Pasha, who had captured St. 
Jean d’Acre, which Napoleon had failed to take, was regarded as an 
incomparable strategist, while the stucco civilisation run up by the 
Khedive was taken for a structure no less solid than enduring. The 
West was not then accustomed to the histrionic ease with which an 
Eastern despot can imitate the outside of its institutions and its 
manners. The Treaty of Kutayeh (1833), authorised by Europe, 
gave Syria, which he coveted, into the hands of Mehemet Ali. But 
the peace between the Sultan and his vassal, restored at such a price, 
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remained precarious. It came to an end in March, 1839. The 
Ottoman Army crossed the Euphrates, and, although it was com- 
manded by eminent Prussian officers, among them the future Marshal 
de Moltke, it suffered an overwhelming defeat at Nezib. 

This, then, was the situation. Either allow Russia (who desired 
nothing better) to intervene by herself, and virtually take possession 
of Constantinople, or put Europe in the place of Russia. This latter 
solution could alone ensure peace, and maintain a wise equilibrium in 
Europe. England pressed France to unite with her in provoking this 
substitution of the five great Powers for Russia alone. The French 
Government dared not so far defy public opinion in its ardent enthu- 
siasm for Mehemet Ali, backed as he was by the still mighty shade of 
the First Consul. Palmerston was inclined to cede to Mehemet Ali 
not only a hereditary right to Egypt but also a large portion of 
Syria. But, on the 26th of January, 1840, France, sounding a war- 
like note of challenge, demanded the whole of Syria for her favourite. 
Then a strange thing happened. The Emperor Nicholas saw a 
chance of isolating and humiliating France if only he sacrificed his 
ambition with regard to Turkey. Hatred got the better of self- 
interest. He entered into a secret negotiation; he renounced the 
advantages conferred on him by the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
(1833), by which the Sultan had agreed, in the event of war, to close 
the Dardanelles against the enemies of Russia. Thus he facilitated 
the formation of a quadruple alliance of England, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, for the settlement of the Egyptian question without 
France, and against her interests. This was the object of the famous 
Treaty of London (the 15th of July, 1840) which in France gave 
rise to an exasperation not very hard to understand, seeing the illusions 
she had cherished—illusions which Thiers (then for the second time 
Prime Minister) had most imprudently encouraged. 

In all this business the bitter passions of the Emperor Nicholas were 
admirably served by the personal character of England’s Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston. There never was an Englishman who did 
morally more harm to England; none, certainly, who was a more per- 
nicious master for his diplomatic subordinates, or roused against them 
so much ill feeling, extravagant and unjust as it frequently was. In 
the House of Commons Sir Robert Peel could accuse his diplomatic 
powers of being employed only to open old wounds, to add more 
venom to resentment instead of deadening it. He could reproach him 
with having placed his representatives in every Court of Europe, not 
with the design of preventing dispute, or putting an end to it, but in 
order to keep up an irritating correspondence, or, in the non-ostensible 
interests of England, to ferment dissension with the representatives of 
foreign Powers. These sweeping charges unfortunately do not fall short 
of the historical fact. It was by no means France that suffered most 
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from the frequently brutal, and sometimes underhand, proceedings of 
Lord Palmerston. At the present day, when the men who were the 
representatives and colleagues of Palmerston in the most distant parts 
of Europe are dead, and their letters and memoirs published, there is 
hardly a page of these that does not furnish some proof of the justice of 
Sir Robert Peel’saccusations. Even in England there have been many 
revelations of the kind. We are astonished by this man, who in other 
ways displayed such great qualities. Certainly he had in him the 
makings of a great statesman, if he had not been subject to what we 
can only describe as perpetual attacks of moral epilepsy. 

Among those great qualities Lord Palmerston possessed a vision 
wonderfully apt and true. While in France everybody, from the 
King to the simplest bourgeois, were reckoning on Mehemet Ali’s 
power of resistance, Palmerston had measured the real weakness of the 
Khedive ; the rapidity with which his factitious power crumbled away 
proved him right. Intoxicated by this success, Palmerston would 
have followed up his campaign and dethroned Mehemet Ali, but that 
at this moment Metternich interposed. Europe, in fact, had been 
playing with fire. She knew Louis Philippe to be in favour of peace 
at any price, and she had provoked the public opinion of the nation to 
the point of an explosion, trusting to the King to keep it within 
bounds. In so doing she added considerably to the insecurity of his 
throne. Courageously enough Louis Philippe was bent upon peace, 
so much so that Thiers, who, for his part, would have much preferred 
war, resigned, giving place to Guizot ; but this period left behind it an 


evil memory, a memory which helps to explain the facility with 


which France, in later times, lent herself to the bellicose designs of 
Napoleon III. She felt that revenge was due for the humiliations 
she had undergone in 1840. 

And even then the question arose whether the King’s influence would 
suffice to maintain peace. It was at this point that Metternich, 
frightened at being associated with so dangerous a business, drew in 
the reins.. Prussia, who nearly always followed Austria’s lead, fol- 
lowed her now, and Palmerston and Russia had to give in. At 
London, on the 13th of July, 1842, the two Acts were concluded 
by which the hereditary possession of Egypt was ceded to Mehemet 
Ali, and the neutrality of the Straits of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles proclaimed. 

Happily Lord Palmerston fell soon after this, and a Cabinet, with 
Sir Robert Peel as its President, and Lord Aberdeen as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, came into power. But for the goodwill of 
the Prime Minister, and the courteous and conciliatory character of 
Lord Aberdeen, who knows what might not have sprung from thorny 
episodes like the “‘ Droit de Visite,” or the Pritchard affair, which an 
unhappy fate was about to scatter in the path of the English and 
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French Governments ? Under Lord Palmerston such episodes would 
almost infallibly have led to war. 

In France, too, the Government had several times changed hands, 
but under conditions which were little calculated to strengthen it. We 
left Comte Molé head of the Cabinet. He did not long enjoy the 
truce which followed the marriage of the Duc d’Orleans. A coalition 
was formed against him among the leaders of the various Parlia- 
mentary factions, notably between Thiers and Guizot. Twice did 
Louis Philippe dissolve the Chamber and appeal to the country, 
without obtaining from the electors the J/anc-seing which he desired. 
The coalition’s professions of anxiety for the public good were not to be 
taken very seriously. Odilon Barrot relates, in his Mémoires, how 
(ruizot, his enemy, called on him one day and said, “ You are surprised 
to see me? I have come to join you in opposing this personal 
(rovernment, which is dishonouring and ruining our country. It is 
high time to put an end to these Ministerial favourites.” If these 
words are correctly reported (and unfortunately they agree but too well 
with Guizot’s behaviour at this time) it must be admitted that Prince 
Metternich was right when, on the 9th of July, 1839, he wrote 
regarding the Parliamentary disturbances in Paris: “ All this because 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot want to be Ministers at any price!” It is 
not astonishing to find Thiers playing such a réle; it is of a piece 
with his character and his past. But as for Guizot, with his integrity 
and his conscience, at first the thing seems inexplicable. But studying 
the man ata little distance, as we are able to do to-day, we find in 
him a certain want of intelligence ; he had no divination either of meu 
or of events; his Mémoires are full of cries of Med culpa, dictated to 
him retrospectively by his own honesty and rectitude; all his work, 
written or spoken, is great only so far as we see in it the reflection of 
a beautiful soul, and not through the luminous transparency of the 
thought. With all his learning he created nothing, neither a doctrine, 
nor a system, nora method, nor even a new measure. It is true that 
after his death he left behind him an impression of self-respecting 
uprightness which is always a wholesome example to men. 

At this period, moreover, (iuizot suffered from a defect which time 
and experience afterwards corrected ; in fact, it sprang more from his 
age and surroundings than from himself. It was pride. No one at 
the present day can comprehend, without an effort, the nature of that 
pride, which was almost universal in France under Louis Philippe ; 
that bourgeois vanity, compounded of materialism and Pharisaism, of 
satisfied ignorance and beatific self-admiration. Alluding to the 
twelve days’ discussion, by which the “coalition” attempted to overturn 
the Molé Ministry, M. de Barante observed, ‘* We live ina saturnalia 
of pride,” and M. de Vielcastel notes in his diary this typical char- 
acteristic of the deputy, whose vanity was flattered by the thought 
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that at the very moment when the leaders of the various factions were 
reuniting in some combination, it was in the power of their obscure 
adherents to ruin the scheme by separating from them. 

It is not easy to see in what way M. Molé was dishonouring France, 
nor why the title of Ministerial favourite should belong to him any 
more than to M. Thiers, who had been made Minister because the King 
wished it, or to M. Guizot, who was about to remain eight years in office 
for the same reason. But the violence, the folly, the chicanery, the 
bad faith of the arguments brought against him, are only too evident. 
To these he replied with indefatigable vigour. The proceedings were 
repeated at the election which followed. Molé failed to obtain a 
majority and retired; he was well avenged by the dissensions which 
broke out among his adversaries the very day after their victory. Was 
the new Ministry to be formed by the “grande” or the “ petite 
coalition,” that is to say, with Thiers and Guizot, or without them ? 
This grave problem was discussed as if the fate of the universe 
depended on it. The discussion went on from March till May, 1839, 
when Maréchal Soult formed a colourless Ministry, which lasted a 
year. Then it was Thiers’ turn again, and he ran through his 
ministry as before, in a few months (February—October, 1840) ; 
finally, Guizot succeeded him, and remained in office till the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

Louis Philippe and Guizot apparently thought that Parliamentarism 
and foreign prestige having suffered, it was their duty to restore the 
stability of the Government at home, while abroad they accomplished 
some conspicuously glorious deed which should consolidate the Mon- 
archy, once and for all. It remains to see how they set about it, and 
how they failed ; how, nevertheless, the Monarchy found itself stronger 
than might have been supposed, and how it perished unexpectedly 
by an accident. Public opinion is not greatly impressed by a foreign 
policy which pursues peace by means of prudence; even the most 
enlightened public does not, as a rule, estimate it at its right value all 
at once. To-day, after the lapse of time, we realise that Guizot 
achieved a series of small successes abroad; and, that taken alto- 
gether, they gave us a very advantageous position. To say nothing 
of the glory won in Algiers and in Morocco, by Maréchal Bugeaud 
and his splendid army, in Greece, in Italy, in Germany even, where 
hostility against France was still violent, in Switzerland, where the 
struggle between the Radicals and the Catholics had assumed a 
dangerous character, everywhere French influence was gaining 
ground. Relations with England were becoming highly satisfactory. 
(Queen Victoria’s two visits to Eu; Louis Philippe’s visit to Windsor; 
the negotiation so skilfully conducted at London by the Due de 
Broglie for the abolition of the “ Droit de Visite,” aided, it is true, by 
the extreme complaisance and courtesy of the Peel-Aberdeen Ministry, 
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all these things were unmistakable signs of understanding and 
friendship. We can easily see how far the famous Spanish mar- 
riages helped to injure our position in the eyes of England; but we 
cannot see in what way they favoured us with regard to other Powers. 
The importance of that affair, badly conceived and badly executed, 
was but secondary and purely dynastic. To evict a candidate whose 
success was not of such interest to England that his candidature could 
have any political importance; to force the young Queen of Spain to 
marry a cousin whom she disliked ; to make the Duc de Montpensier 
her problematic heir, and by so doing convey the odious impression 
of speculating as to the possible sterility of the Royal marriage; in 
short, to behave in such a fashion that England could believe herself 
to be the victim of bad faith; this, it seems, was “ great policy.” 
So, at least, Guizot innocently imagined, and he pursued it with in- 
comparable naireté. But France was not convinced; and the mar- 
riage of the King’s youngest son with the Infanta of Spain was not 
in its eyes the glorious deed that Louis Philippe and his Minister had 
dreamed. 

There remained the fact of Ministerial stability; in the existing 
circumstances, so far from being a good it became a positive evil. 
Long Ministries are not for France; they are uncongenial to her 
temperament. She only puts up with them if, on the other hand, 
external events provide her with the movement that she needs. The 
French people is Conservative at heart ; but it craves variety in forms; 
thus, while it dreads revolution above all things, it often paves the 
way for it by agitations whose danger it does not always see. The 
most fruitful periods of its contemporary history are precisely those in 
which its native instinct of variety has been satisfied either by frequent 
Ministerial crises, as under the Parliamentary Monarchy and the Third 
Republic, or by an interference at once bold and tentative with the affairs 
of Europe, as at the beginning of the Second Empire. The latter ex- 
periment is attended with considerable awkwardness and risk; in the 
former case these disadvantages are minimised. Ministerial crises in 
France do not interfere with the work of administration, which goes on 
of its own accord ; and they provide wholesome safety-valves for the 
impulse of national variety. It is to this circumstance that the Third 
Republic owes the almost unruffled calm which it has enjoyed for 
more than a quarter of a century. At the present day it appears 
certain that the France of 1846-47 would have been amply satisfied 
with a change of Ministry. That she should have wished for it was 
not only excusable but right, from the moment when the Ministry 
refused to satisfy her on the question of reform. It was there, we 
know, that the Opposition took its stand in the campaign which ended 
in the revolution of February. The problem was twofold ; at first it 
was a question of lowering the electoral census to 100 francs—that is to 
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say, of giving the franchise to every citizen paying taxes to the amount 
of 100 francs; this would have raised the number of electors by only 
200,000,a difference which would not have greatly affected the national 
equilibrium. Next, it was a question of excluding State functionaries 
from the Chamber, and this reform was highly popular; it had been 
suggested under the Restoration, and it was proposed not less than 
seventeen times since 1830; but the evil had gone on growing worse, 
and the honest Guizot made use of it with a curious unconsciousness. 
Magistrates, members of the Administration, diplomats, the King’s 
aides-de-camp, officials of the Palace, had all ended by being elected 
to the Chamber to the number of 200, receiving salaries from the State 
for functions which they did not fulfil. The result was that, with 
regard to the Government, they were incapable of independent action. 
This state of things involved a germ of corruption which rapidly 
developed. To gain the thirty or forty votes required to make up a 
majority, the State allowed many concessions in the matter of public 
works and Government contracts. This evil infected the Adminis- 
tration, and the scandals which arose betrayed it to public opinion. 
Guizot’s personal integrity was a cloak for these abuses; and what- 
ever influence he exercised over the Chamber was used in defending a 
triumphant policy of obstinate immobility. ‘According to you,” 
said Lamartine at the tribune in 1842, “political genius consists 
in taking your stand on a position which chance or revolution has 
won for you, and remaining there immovable, inert, implacable to 
every reform. If this, indeed, were what ismeant by the genius of a 
statesman, charged with the direction of a Government, there would 
be no need of statesmen—a post would be enough ! ” 

The King and Guizot agreed in carrying out this policy, but 
through different motives. The King, in spite of his great age and 
the grief caused by the death of the Duc d’Orleans (killed by a 
carriage accident in 1842), was satisfied. He felt himself a King. 
Much time had passed since the guileless days of his walks through 
Paris, with his hand stretched out to every man, and his umbrella 
under his arm, and at the Palace nobody any longer cared to re- 
member the revolutionary origin of the Monarchy. The theory of 
“royauté-populaire ”’ had given way to that of “ demi-légitimité.” 
There was a tacit understanding that the throne, having become 
vacant in consequence of an “accident,” that prince of the royal 
house who stood nearest to it by right of birth was called to ascend 
it for the defence of the “principle.” This fiction had not been 
adopted by public opinion, but it was tolerated ; after all, there was 
nothing between it and the reality but the existence of the Duc de 
Bordeaux, of whom France knew nothing. This explains Louis 
Philippe’s exasperation when in London at the time of the famous 
receptions in Belgrave Square, that young prince posed as the candi- 
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date to the throne. But this was a detail. France, and all Europe 
with her, agreed in treating Louis Philippe as a King. Russia alone 
went her own way with a provoking impertinence. Count Pahlen, 
the Russian Ambassador, who had become head of the diplomatie 
corps, left Paris as the Ist of January drew near, in order to avoid 
addressing the customary congratulations to Louis Philippe. By 
way of revenge the French chargé d'affaires at St. Petersburg stayed 
at home on St. Nicholas Day, which wasa much greater insult. But 
abroad the Queen of England’s visits to Eu had had a good effect. 
So much so that Louis Philippe saw the barrier falling which hitherto 
had been raised between his dynasty and the principle of Monarchical 
heredity by divine right. In the Prince de Joinville, who was very 
popular in the navy; the Duc d’Aumale, whose military reputation 
was growing fast on African soil; the Duchesse d’Orleans, whose 
liberalism was vaunted everywhere, he found valuable supporters of 
his throne. The Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres received a 
democratic education in no way different from that of their fellow 
lycéens ; the Royal prestige of the Comte de Paris was thus displayed 
under the happiest auspices. But for this very reason the King, 
immoderately sure and immoderately confident, settled himself in an 
attitude of absolute Conservatism, took his own need of rest for the 
need of the nation at large, and identified his personal aspirations 
with those of his subjects. It was not for want of good advice. 
M. de Montalivet, M. Dupin, M. de Rambuteau, Maréchal Gerard, and 
Maréchal Sebastiani, all tried to give it him; but he took it badly, 
that is to say, he did not take it at all; his belief in himself having 
grown immeasurably greater with success. His own children watched 
his obstinacy with anxiety ; and the Prince de Joinville expressed his 
fears with perspicuous frankness in a letter written to his brother, 
the Duc de Nemours (November, 1847), which has since been 
published. 

As for Guizot, to every solicitation he replied very much in these 
words, which are at least the sincere expression of his thought: ‘ In 
Europe I have become the preserver of order; it is an unlooked-for 
position for France, and from it she can draw the very greatest profit. 
I should be guilty if I sacrificed such an advantage to explain away 
a few internal difficulties.” The reasoning is defective, but the pre- 
mise was sound. The French Prime Minister had indeed become a 
sort of preserver of order, on whom the eyes of all the Governments 
in Europe were turned. This was owing less to Guizot than to the 
prudence and the stability of the French nation ; above all, to the 
extraordinary excitement displayed in Switzerland (now in the hands 
of the Radicals), in Germany (where Frederick William IV. was 
summoning the princes, the towns, and the communes to a kind of 
States-General), and last in Italy, where, ever since the election of 
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Pius IX. and his liberal experiments, popular enthusiasm had grown 
with every month. The world saw the amazing spectacle of an 
international popular demonstration picturesquely grouped round 
France as its centre; France remaining calm all the time, and show- 
ing every sign of political stability. Now this stability was more 
than apparent. Historians, hitherto, seeing the Restoration collapse 
with such facility, have tried very hard to find in its construction 
the faults which doomed it to fall, and they have endeavoured, in 
the same way, to account for the revolution of 1848 by a thousand 
internal causes. They have given to the electoral reform demanded 
by the public a force greater than it possessed ; they have insisted on 
the disastrous influence exercised on all minds by such books as 
Lamartine’s Les Girondins, or Michelet’s and Louis Blane’s Histories 
of the Revolution ; they lay stress upon the fact that the Ministerial 
journals had only 20,000 subscribers to the 150,000 enjoyed by the 
opposition organs, characterised, as these were, by unjustifiable 
violence and wicked calumny. No doubt these details are important. 
There is even another factor which did not arise under the Restoration, 
which yet went far to weaken the Monarchy of July. Over and 
above the “ anti-dynastiques,” Bonapartists or Republicans (these 
were not very numerous), there were now the Indifferentists ; they 
were to be found in Right and Left alike. In the Right they were 
the Catholic party which had sprung from the eloquent appeals of 
men like Lacordaire and Montalembert ; they did not desire change, 
but neither did they fear it; the form of government mattered little 
to them, provided that government showed itself favourable to their 
wishes, notably to that liberty of instruction promised in 1830, and 
never realised. In the Left they were the Socialists; all those who, 
without giving unqualified assent to the doctrines of Pierre-Leroux, 
or Buchez, or Cabet, or Proudhon, or Fourier, were nevertheless 
unsettled by these various utterances. They therefore neglected 
politics for a crude sociology, they desired, and indeed expected, 
some tremendous change in the social constitution of the universe. 
All this obviously pointed to cracks; but it was the facade alone 
that was broken ; the building had acquired a different kind of solidity 
than has long enough been attributed to it. The thing is easily 
explained. In the eyes of the peasant, the artisan, of the lowest 
class of petit bourgeois—and these people, mind you, made up the 
great majority of the nation—1830 was an accident which had been 
very soon mended. A change in the name of a sovereign, or the 
colour of a flag, could, as I have pointed out, shake their personal 
affection for the dynasty; but it did not greatly trouble their exist- 
ence. For them the Monarchical period was one and unbroken. As 
it happened, the time from 1814 to 1848 had been one of enormous 
progress and reform. Let us look a little nearer at this period of 
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thirty-four years. In agriculture and manufacture (two things 
absolutely neglected by Napoleon) there had been constant progress. 
Cotton, linen, and silk spinning, weaving by machinery, the manu- 
facture of coloured prints, and of silk and cotton fabrics was created 
or developed ; new industries, such as making of elaborately-trimmed 
garments, or of shoes with riveted soles, improved the condition of 
the less fortunate classes. 

From 1820 to 1840 the iron and steel working industry was 
enormously extended; iron and tin plating was carried on; saws, 
scythes, needles, and machines were manufactured. From 1824 
printing was improved ; then came the manufacture of sugar from 
beetroot, of chemical products, of indiarubber. From 1812 to 1850 
the net products of French agriculture rose from three to five thou- 
sand millions, and grazing, particularly of sheep and oxen, was 
extended. From 1814 to 1848 29,000 kilometres of good roads 
were made, 900 bridges were built, nearly 1,000 millions being spent 
on these works. The Empire did hardly anything. The Restoration 
opened out 900, the Monarchy of July 2,000 kilometres of canals. 
It superintended the river-beds and river-sides and spent 200 millions 
of frances in improving the sea-ports. Moreover, in twenty years 
(1827 to 1847), 1,621 millions of francs were gained in commerce, 
and the protectionist instincts of the nation were satisfied." The 
state of finance was still more remarkable. Owing to the Empire 
and the Hundred Days the Restoration was encumbered with a debt 
of 3,000 millions ; it paid in full and its credit continued to rise. The 
Five per Cents., which were at 52 francs in 1815, were at 80 in 1818, 
and 110.65 in 1829. In 1816 the rate of interest was at 9 per cent.; 
in 1844 the Monarchy of July borrowed at 3.50. During this period 
the Bank of France established fourteen branches in the Departments. 
In 1818 the first Insurance Companies and the first Savings Banks 
were founded : in 1849 there were 545 Savings Banks. In 1816 the 
Paris Bourse quoted seven prices ; it quoted 42 in 1826, 258 in 1841. 
We could multiply these examples. The most significant fact is that 
the number of proprietors rose by a million between 1825 and 1850, 
and that the average price of land rose from 700 francs the hectare 
in 1815, or thereabout, to 1,290 in 1848. During the thirty-five 
years of the Monarchy the population increased by 5,000,000; from 
1827 to 1847 the rate of wages in the various industries increased by 
ten in every hundred. The value of this improvement is doubled by 
its continuity, for a nation’s prosperity lies ina long line of unbroken 
progress. There may have been a bad harvest in 1846, succeeded by 
a financial crisis,” but the impression of this continuous prosperity 


1) The first Free-trade Society in Paris was not founded till 1846. 


(2) This crisis was in a great measure due to the unfortunate speculations in railways. 
At the end of 1841 Germany, Belgium, Austria, England, and the United States were 
ahead of France in the construction of railroads. An attempt was tried then to mak 


up for lost time. 
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remains the same. Add to this the excellent judicial laws of 1830, 
1838, and 1840, the laws for the regulation of juries, for improve- 
ment in the management of prisons; the laws relating to lunacy, to 
expropriations, to bankruptcy, all these regulations of which it has 
been truly said that, none were more “wisely made or more care- 
fully prepared.”’ Finally the founding of the great Schools (the 
Normale, the Forestiére, the Ecoles des Arts et Manufactures, d’ Arts 
et Métiers, the Naval School, &c.); the organisation of Primary 
Education, made definitive in 1833; the wise administration of the 
eminent Prefects, who remained so long in office (at Vannes for eigh- 
teen years, at Nancy for sixteen; at Paris M. de Chabrol and M. 
de Rambuteau, each Prefects of the Seine, for fifteen years). 

The sum total of this progress was doubled for the more enlight- 
ened half of the population by the splendour of literature and art. 
These were the days of the great masterpieces of Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Berrer, Cousin, Lamennais, de Maistre, 
Bonald, Tocqueville, Augustin Thierry, Chateaubriand, Balzac, In- 
gres, Horace Vernet, Delacroix, David d’Angers, Meyerbeer, Rossini ; 
and behind these masters there were many men of minor talents who 
in times less fortunate would have seemed worthy of the first rank. 

It was these things that made the strength of the Constitutional 
Monarchy. Whence, then, came its sudden failure ? From the same 
cause which once before had all but overturned it ; 1848 was a repro- 
duction of 18380. The obstinate determination of Charles X. to 
impose the Ordinances, and the no less obstinate determination of 
Louis Philippe to refuse reform, would not have been sufficient to 
bring about revolutions which the nation did not desire ; but in 1848 
as in 1830 the dynastic Left naively opened the door to the revolu- 
tionaries, and having opened it was not very well able to shut it 
again. I do not say that revolutionaries will always be with us; 
but they are with us; and there were more of them in 1830 and 
1848 because 1793 was nearer. A revolution like that of 93 
produces many generations of revolutionaries. That they will die 
out is my firm conviction, because the germ of revolution, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, is exceedingly sterile ; but they will not 
die out in twenty years, nor yet fifty. 

These subversive elements were dormant when the “ banquet” 
campaign provided them with an unexpected opportunity. The Left 
had organised a succession of banquets in the provincial towns with 
a view to creating an agitation in favour of the reform of the 
Chamber. Between July and December, 1847, about seventy were 
given, the guests numbering something like a hundred and seventy 
thousand. The organisers were approached by various revolutionary 
bodies, whom they incited to wilder demonstrations. The campaign 
soon assumed a revolutionary character and discussion was violent. 
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But all this agitation was as yet on the surface. A final banquet was 
to be held at Paris on the 22nd of February. The announcement 
was attended with great uproar, and the Government having forbidden 
it, the organisers decided that it should not take place. But the 
National and other advanced journals had given a vague colour of 
insurrection to the announcement of the banquet, and on the morning 
of the 22nd bands from the faubourgs were assembled at the Place de 
la Concorde. They were quiet though facetious, and towards evening 
they raised one or two barricades by way of a joke. 

On the 23rd the revolt took a turn, but it was still comparatively 
harmless. Unhappily, towards evening, by some lamentable blunder 
a fusillade burst out on the Boulevard des Capucines; the 14th of 
the Line had fired without orders and laid low many victims. The 
mob heaped their dead on a cart ; and a melancholy procession, with 
lighted torches, went up the boulevards, scattering round its path an 
incredible panic. The bourgeoisie, the Government, the King himself 
were seized by it; 1848 was the revolution of fear; in twenty-four 
hours the disturbance was general. Orders and counter-orders were 
lost on their way; Paris was turned topsy-turvy without knowing 
wherefor or why. Finally, by an incomprehensible lapse, the King, 
after hastily abdicating in favour of the Comte de Paris, took his 
departure, a departure that bore a remarkable resemblance to a flight. 
And when the Duchesse d’Orleans appeared at the Palais Bourbon, 
attired in deep mourning and holding her son by the hand, the 
Deputies received her with acclamations ; but they had lost their heads 
like the rest, and when they received an order to form a provisional 
Government they promptly obeyed. 

In such circumstances tragedy is invariably mixed with comedy. 
That order came from the office of the Nationa/, a paper that could 
not reckon on three thousand subscribers. 

Pierre pE CouBerrin. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM. 
II. 


Tre general explanation of totemism to which the Jntichiumna cere- 
monies seem to point is that it is primarily an organised and co- 
operative system of magic designed to secure for the members of the 
community, on the one hand, a plentiful supply of all the commodi- 
ties of which they stand in need, and, on the other hand, immunity 
from all the perils and dangers to which man is exposed in his 
struggle with nature. Each totem group, on this theory, was 
charged with the superintendence and control of some department of 
nature from which it took its name, and with which it sought, as far 
as possible, to identify itself. If the things which composed the 
department assigned to a particular group were beneficial to man, as 
in the case of edible animals and plants, it was the duty of the group 
to foster and multiply them; if, on the other hand, they were either 
noxious by nature, or might, under certain circumstances, become so, 
as in the case of ravenous beasts, poisonous serpents, rain, wind, snow, 
and so on, then it was the duty of the group to repress and counteract 
these harmful tendencies, to remedy any mischief they might have 
wrought, and perhaps to turn them as efficient engines of destruction 
against foes. This latter side of totemic magic, which may perhaps 
be described as the negative or remedial side, hardly appears in our 
accounts of Central Australian Totemism; but we shall meet with 
examples of it elsewhere. 

In favour of this hypothetical explanation of Totemism I would 
urge that it is simple and natural, and in entire conformity with both 
the practical needs and the modes of thought of savage man. Nothing 
can be more natural than that man should wish to eat when he is 
hungry, to drink when he is thirsty, to have fire to warm him when 
he is cold, and fresh breezes to cool him when he is hot; and to the 
savage nothing seems simpler than to procure for himself these and 
all other necessaries and comforts by magic art. We need not, there- 
fore, wonder that in very ancient times communities of men should 
have organised themselves more or less deliberately for the purpose 
of attaining objects so natural by means that seemed to them so 
simple and easy. The first necessity of savage, as of civilised, man 
is food, and with this it accords that wherever Totemism exists the 
majority of the totems are invariably animals or plants—in other 
words, things which men can eat. The great significance of this 
fact has hitherto been concealed from us by the prohibition so com- 
monly laid on members of a totem clan to eat their totem animal or 
plant. But the discovery of the Jntichiuma ceremonies among the 
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Central Australian tribes proves that in keeping our eye on the pro- 
hibition to eat the totem we have hitherto been looking at only one 
side of the medal, and that the less important of the two. For these 
ceremonies show—what no one had previously dreamed of—that the 
very man who himself abstains in general from eating his totem will, 
nevertheless, do all in his power to enable other people to eat it; nay, 
that his very business and function in life is to procure for his fellow 
tribesmen a supply of the animal or plant from which he takes his 
name, and to which he stands in so intimate a relation. With the 
new facts before us, we may safely conjecture that whatever the 
origin of the prohibition observed by each clan to eat its totem, that 
prohibition is essentially subordinate, and probably ancillary to the 
great end of enabling the community as a whole to eat of it—in other 
words, of contributing to the common food supply. 

Viewed in this light, Totemism is a thoroughly practical system 
designed to meet the everyday wants of the ordinary man in a clear 
and straightforward way. There is nothing vague or mystical about 
it, nothing of that metaphysical haze which some writers love to 
conjure up over the humble beginnings of human speculation, but 
which is utterly foreign to the simple, sensuous, and concrete modes 
of thought of the savage. Yet for all its simplicity and directness we 
cannot but feel that there is something impressive, and almost 
grandiose, in the comprehensiveness, the completeness, the vaulting 
ambition of this scheme, the creation of a crude and barbarous philo- 
sophy. All nature has been mapped out into departments ; all men 
have been distributed into corresponding groups ; and to each group 
of men has been assigned, with astounding audacity, the duty of 
controlling some one department of nature for the common good. 
Religion, it will be observed, has no place in the scheme. Man is 
still alone with nature, and fancies he can sway it at his will. Later 
on, when he discovers his mistake, he will bethink himself of gods, 
and beg them to pull for him the strings that hang beyond his 
reach. 

A further recommendation of this way of regarding Totemism is 
that it falls in with the traditions as well as with the practice of the 
Central Australian tribes. We have seen that, according to these 
traditions, people began by regularly eating their totems, and marry- 
ing women of the same totem group as themselves. To the ordinary 
view of Totemism, which treats as fundamental the prohibitions to eat 
the totem animal or plant, and to marry a woman of the same totem 
group, these traditions present almost insuperable difficulties ; the 
adherents of that view have, indeed, little choice but to reject the 
traditions as baseless, although strong grounds exist, as I have 
pointed out, for holding them to be authentic. But if we accept the 
theory that Totemism is merely an organised system of magic intended 
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to secure a supply, primarily of food, and secondarily of everything 
else that a savage wants, the difficulties vanish. For, on this hypo- 
thesis, why should not a man partake of the food which he is at so 
much pains to provide? And why should he not marry a woman 
whose function in life is the same as hisown? Nay, we may go a 
step further, and say that, according to a fundamental principle of 
Totemism, there are good reasons why he should do both of these 
things. That principle, to which I would now direct the reader's 
attention, is the identification of a man with his totem. 

Among the Central Australians, we are told, “the totem of any 
man is regarded, just as it is elsewhere, as the same thing as him- 
self.”’ Thus a Kangaroo man, discussing the matter with Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, pointed to a photograph of himself which had just 
been taken, and remarked: “ That one is just the same as me; so is 
a kangaroo.” This incapacity to distinguish between a man and a 
beast, difficult as it is for us to realise, is common enough, even 
among savages who have not the totemic system. A Bushman, 
questioned by a missionary, “ could not state any difference between 
a man and a brute—he did not know but a buffalo might shoot with 
bows and arrows as well as a man, if it had them.”’? When the Russians 
first landed on one of the Alaskan Islands the natives took them 
for cuttle-fish, “‘ on account of the buttons on their clothes.””*> The 
Bororos, a tribe of Brazilian Indians, calmly maintain that they are 
birds of a gorgeous red plumage, which live in their native forests. 
It is not merely that they will be changed into these birds at their 
death, but they actually are identical with them in their life, and 
they treat the birds accordingly, as they would their fellow tribesmen, 
keeping them in captivity, refusing to eat their flesh, and mourning 
for them when they die. However, they kill the wild birds for their 
feathers, and, though they will not kill, they pluck the tame ones to 
adorn their own naked brown bodies with the brilliant plumage of 
their feathered brethren.* Now, it is by identifying himself with his 
totem that the Central Australian native produces the effects he aims 
at. If he desires to multiply grubs, he pretends to be a grub him- 
self, emerging from the chrysalis state; if his wish is to ensure a 
plentiful supply of emus, he dresses himself up as an emu, and 
mimicks the bird; for by thus converting himself into a grub, or 
an emu, he thinks he can move the other grubs and emus to comply 
with his wishes. 

But it is not merely by disguising himsvlf as an animal and copying 
its habits that the Central Australian savage seeks to identify himself 

(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 202, cf. p. 168. 

(2) J. Campbell, Travels in South Africa, being a Narrative of a Second Journey in that 
Country, ii., p. 34. 
(3) I. Petroff, Report on the Population, Industries, and Resources of Alaska, p. 145. 


(4) K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, pp. 352, 512. 
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with his totem. All over the world primitive man believes that by 
absorbing the flesh and blood of an animal he acquires the qualities 
of the creature, and so far identifies himself with it. Examples of the 
belief are too well known to be cited. The same idea forms the basis 
of the familiar blood-covenant practised by so many races: two men 
make themselves akin by each transfusing into the veius of the other a 
little of his own blood. From this point of view it is quite natural 
that the savage, desirous of uniting himself as closely as possible with 
his totem, should partake of its flesh and blood. And we have seen 
that according to the Central Australian traditions men did com- 
monly eat their totems in days of old. In those early times the 
Kangaroo people may have lived chiefly on kangaroos, strengthening 
their kangaroo nature by constantly absorbing the flesh of the animal 
whose name they took and whose habits they copied. The Opossum 
men may have justified their name by consuming more opossum meat 
than anybody else ; and so with the members of the other totem clans. 
With this it would agree that two clans of Western Australia, who 
are named after a small species of opossum and a little fish, believe 
themselves to be so called because they used to live chiefly on these 
creatures." Even at the present day in Central Australia, though 
men are in general nearly forbidden to partake of their totem animal 
or plant, they are still bound occasionally to eat a little of it as a 
solemn ceremony, because it is believed that otherwise they could not 
successfully perform the Jntichiuma ceremonies, and that the supply 
of the plant or animal would consequently fail. Clearly they think 
that, in order to multiply the members of their totem, they must iden- 
tify themselves with it by taking into their bodies the flesh and blood 
of the animal or the fibre of the plant. Here, then, in the heart of 
Australia, among the most primitive savages known to us, we find the 
actual observance of that toten: sacrament which Robertson Smith, 
with the intuition of genius, divined years ago,’ but of which positive 
examples have hitherto been wanting. 

The reason why men should in course of time deny themselves the 
food on which they had formerly subsisted, and which they continued 
to provide for the use of others, is not obvious. We may conjecture that 
the change came about through an attempt to carry out more consis- 
tently than before that identification of a man with his totem, which 
seems to be of the essence of the system. Men may have remarked that 
animals as a rule, and plants universally, do not feed upon their own 
kind ; and hence a certain inconsistency may have been perceived in 
the conduct of Grub men who lived on grubs, of Grass-seed men who 
ate grass-seed, and so with the other animal and vegetable totems. It 
might be argued that men who behaved so unlike the real animals 


(1) Sir George Grey, Vocabulary of the Dialects of South-western Australia, pp. 4, 95- 
(2), Religion of the Semites, p. 276, seg. Edinburgh, 1889. 
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and plants could not be true Grubs, mus, Grass-seeds, and so on, 
and therefore could not effectively perform the all-important cere- 
monies for multiplying the beasts, birds, and vegetables on which tbe 
tribe depended for its subsistence. J 'urther, a wish to conciliate and 
entice the creatures which it was desired to catch for food may have 
helped to establish the taboo on killing and eating the totem. This 
wish is widely prevalent among savages, and manifests itself in many 
quaint observances, which the hunter and his friends are bound to 
comply with for the sake of alluring the game, and making death 
appear to them as painless and even attractive as may be. Among 
tribes which have the totemic system this need of adopting a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards any particular sort of animal would 
naturally be felt chiefly by that part of the community whose special 
business it was to breed and kill the animal in question; in other 
words, it would be felt chiefly by the group or clan which had the 
particular species of animal for its totem. For it is to be remembered 
that in early times the members of a clan appear to have been by 
profession the hunters or butchers as well as the breeders of their 
totem animal; this comes out in the legend of the Euro man who 
turned himself into a Kangaroo man in order to kill a kangaroo, and 
a trace of the same custom appears in the case of the other Euro man, 
at the present day, who made and charmed a magical instrument for 
the very purpose of enabling a Plum-tree man to catch euro. Now, 
if it came to be generally thought that a Kangaroo man, for example, 
would be more likely to entice kangaroos to their fate if he were, so 
to say, personally known tothem as one who had no selfish ends to 
gain by cultivating their acquaintance, public opinion would gradually 
impress on the Kangaroo men the duty of abstaining in the interest of 
the majority from theslaughter and consumption of kangaroos,and they 
would be urged to confine themselves to their more important function 
of securing by magical means a plentiful supply of the animal for 
their fellows. If this explanation is right, the common practice of 
sparing the totem animal originated in anything but a superstitious 
reverence for the creature as a superior being endowed with marvellous 
attributes; it was more analogous to the blandishments which a shep- 
herd or herdsman will lavish on a sheep or a bullock for the purpose 
of catching the animal and handing it over to the butcher. Nor need 
we suppose that in abdicating their ancient right of eating kangaroo- 
flesh the men of the Kangaroo totem were either coerced by their 
fellows or animated by a noble impulse of disinterested devotion to 
the common weal. A similar self-denying ordinance would be simul- 
taneously imposed by common consent on all the other clans which 
had animals or plants for their totem; and thus each clan, in re- 
nouncing a single kind of food for the benefit of the community, 
would calculate on receiving in return a more abundant supply of all 
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the rest, not so much because there would be fewer mouths to feed with 
each kind of viand, as because the abstinence practised by the several 
clans was expected to add to the efficacy of their charms for multi- 
plying and attracting the game. For we must bear.in mind that under 
the totemic system the various clans or stocks do not live isolated 
from each other, but are shuffled up together within a narrow area, 
and exert their magic powers for the common good. 

This answer to the question why men gave up the right of eating 
their totems is put forward with diffidence. The problem is difficult, 
and I am far from feeling confident that the solution here suggested 
is the true one. So far as the explanation rests on a supposed desire to 
conciliate the totem it is open to the objection, raised by my friend 
Professor Baldwin Spencer, in the letter to which I have referred, that 
the Central Australian natives at the present day seem to show no other 
trace of an attempt to conciliate or appease the game which they kill 
and eat. I have no wish to disguise or extenuate the force of the 
objection. Indeed, I had myself, nearly ten years ago, remarked on 
this absence of the conciliation of game among the Australian abori- 
gines, whom in that respect I contrasted with the North American 
Indians.’ Yet it is not easy to see how, without introducing the idea 
of conciliation in some form, we are to explain the attitude of the 
savage towards his totem animal. 

On the new theory of Totemism it is thus quite easy to understand 
why men should have begun by regularly eating their totem animal 
or plant, as in fact they seem to have done, if the Central Australian 
traditions can be trusted. The real difficulty, indeed, is to explain how 
they ever came to give up the habit. Similarly the theory suggests 
a very simple reason why men should have begun by marrying women 
of their own totem group in preference to any others, as they are 
represented doing in the Central Australian legends. On the principle 
of the identification of the members of a clan with their totem, what 
can be more natural than that an Emu man should wed an Emu 
woman and an Opossum man should marry an Opossum woman, just 
as an emu cock mates with an emu hen and a male opossum pairs 
with a female opossum? Now this, which may be described as the 
natural system of Totemism, is just the one which appears from their 
traditions to have prevailed among the Central Australian tribes 
before the introduction of Exogamy.” Whatever the origin of Exogamy, 
there is the clearest traditional testimony that among the Central 
Australians it was an innovation imposed on an existing system of 

1) “ The aborigines of Australia have Totemism in the most primitive form known 
to us, but, so far as I am aware, there is no evidence that they attempt, like the North 
American Indians, to conciliate the animals which they kill and eat. The means which 
the Australians adopt to secure a plentiful supply of game appear to be based, not om 
conciliation, but on sympathetic magic.” — The Golden Bough, ii., p. 133, seg. 

(2) See F.R., April, p. 656. 
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totem clans who previously knew nothing of such a rule.’ This 
accords perfectly with the present hypothesis that the natural and 
original system of Totemism was one in which men and women of the 
same totem regularly cohabited with each other. Further, it is 
supported by the striking fact that among a large group of the Central 
Australian tribes the law of Exogamy is not now, and apparently never 
has been, applied to the totem clans.” 

The principle of the identification of a man with his totem may be 
looked at from the two points of view according, as we think mainly 
of identifying the man, let us say, with an animal, or of identifying 
the animal with the man. In the former case we have, so to say, a 
man who is transformed into an animal, in the latter case we have an 
animal which is changed into aman. Now the Central Australian 
natives appear to have taken measures to ensure this double transfor- 
mation. By transfusing the life of their totem animals into their own 
bodies, the men and women of each clan converted themselves, as far 
as they could, into animals; and by transfusing their own human life 
into the bodies of animals they converted the animals, as far as it lay 
in their power, into men and women. The first of these transferences 
of life was effected by eating the flesh and blood of the animals; the 
second appears to have been effected by means of certain magical 
instruments called churinga and nurtunjas. 

The churinga are slabs of stone or wood carved, for the most part, 
with devices relating to the totem ; in shape they generally resemble 
the well-known instrument called a bull-roarer, which is employed by 
savages in many parts of the world in the performance of their most 
solemn rites and deepest mysteries. Among the Central Australian 
tribes every man, woman, and child has one of these mysterious imple- 
ments specially associated with him or her from birth to death ; those 
of each group are kept together hidden away in a small cave or crevice 
in some secluded spot among the hills, and the entrance to the cave is 
carefully blocked up with stones arranged so naturally as not to arouse 
the suspicion of a chance wayfarer that here lie concealed the most 
sacred possessions of the tribe. The loss of these deeply-prized sticks 
and stones is the most terrible evil that can befall a group of people ; 
natives who found their cave robbed of its precious contents have been 
known to remain in camp for a fortnight, weeping and lamenting 

(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 420. 

(2) This remarkable exception to the rule that totem clans, when they fall within 
the sphere of our observation, are generally exogamous, appears to be susceptible of a 
very simple explanation in accordance with the hypothesis here put forward. Briefly 
stated, the explanation is this: that the object of Exogamy was to prevent the marriage, 
primarily of brothers with sisters, and secondarily, of parents with children ; and that 
in consequence of the peculiar rules regulating the descent of the totems in these tribes 
an application of the principle of Exogamy to their totem clans could not have pre- 
vented such marriages, and was, therefore, never attempted. This I hope to explain 
gully at some future time in dealing with the origin of Exogamy. 
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over the loss, and plastering themselves with pipeclay, the emblem of 
mourning for the dead. Further, it is believed that in the far-off 
times of the Alcheringa their ancestors also had each his own churinga, 
which he carried with him in his wanderings about the country, and 
dropped on the ground where he died. On this belief Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen remark :-— 


‘“We meet in tradition with unmistakable traces of the idea that the churinga 
is the dwelling-place of the spirit of the Alcheringa ancestors. In one special 
group of Achilpa men, for example, the latter are reported to have carried about 
a sacred pole or nurtunja with them during their wanderings. When they came 
toa camping-place and went out hunting the nurtunja was erected, and upon 
this the men used to hang their churinga when they went out from camp, and 
upon their return they took them down again and carried them about. In these 
churinga they kept, so says the tradition, their spirit part.” ! 


Further, the same writers observe: “‘ We have evidently in the 
churinga belief a modification of the idea which finds expression in 
the folk-lore of so many peoples, and according to which primitive 
man, regarding his soul as a concrete object, imagines that he can place 
it in some secure spot apart, if needs be, from his body, and thus, if 
the latter be in any way destroyed the spirit part of him still persists 
unharmed.”” At the present day, as the authors point out, this ancient 
belief has been modified among the tribes of Central Australia. The 
Joss or injury of the chwringa is indeed a thing to be deeply deplored, 
and the man who suffers such a mishap fears vaguely that some evil 
thing will befall him in consequence of it ; but he does not apprehend 
that the loss, or even the destruction of the sacred stick or stone, must 
necessarily entail his death. In short, the natives no longer regard 
the churinga as the abode of their spirits laid up for safety in the 
secret cave, like the soul of the ogre or warlock in the children’s story, 
hidden far, far away in some fairy bird or beast at the world’s end. 
Even to the naked savage of the Australian wilderness the time for 
such beliefs has gone by. Yet they are nearer far to him than to us, 
for he ascribes them, not as we do to imaginary beings, to the giants 
and monsters of nursery tales, but to his own real forefathers, whose 
figures can yet be discerned, faint and dim, in the distance as they 
recede down the long road that leads to fairyland. 

The second of the implements by means of which the Central 
Australian appears, like the giant or ogre in the story, to have 
formerly transferred his spirit to some beast or bird or thing is the 
magie pole or nvrtunja® This is an instrument which still plays a 
great part in the sacred ceremonies of the natives. It takes many 
forms, but in every case it stands for the totem with which the 

(1) Zhe Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 138. (2) Op. eit., p. 137. 


(3) An equivalent, though differently shaped, instrument is known among the 
Southern Arunta as a waninga. See The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp- 506-309. 
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particular ceremony is concerned. ‘Thus, if the ceremony relates to 
the Wild Cat totem, the nvrtnja will represent a wild cat; if it relates 
to the Sun totem, the nertunja will represent the sun ; and so on. 
Hence, when we hear that in the remote days of the Alcheringa the 
men of the Achilpa, or Wild Cat totem, before they went out hunting, 
hung up their chwringa, in which they kept their spirits, on a nurtunja, 
which necessarily represented a wild cat, we can hardly avoid the 
inference that in doing so they believed themselves to be placing 
their spirits in their totem animals, the wild cats. That they 
permanently kept their spirits in the animals is not suggested by the 
legend; on the contrary, as they are said to have hung up the 
churinga on the nurtunja when they went out hunting, and to have 
taken them down again when they came back, the natural inference 
seems to be that they only deposited their spirits temporarily in the 
animals for a definite purpose and withdrew them again when the 
occasion was over. Now, the occasion mentioned in the legend is the 
ehase, and as in the days of the Alcheringa, to which the legend 
refers, people seem to have subsisted mainly on their totem animal 
or plant, we may conjecture that when the Wild Cat men went out 
hunting the game they sought above all were wild cats. If this 
was so, the previous transference of their spirits to the animals, 
effected by hanging up the sticks or stones, in which they kept their 
spirits, on a pole which represented a wild cat, can hardly have had 
any other intention then that of compelling the creatures to come to 
the hunters and be quietly knocked on the head. “If we can 
only put ourselves or a good part of ourselves,” so these primitive 
huntsmen may have argued, “into yon wild cats which are now 
scurrying from us, we shall very soon make them, whether they like 
it or not, walk straight up to us, and so we shall kill them quite com- 
fortably and make a meal of them. And, of course, in doing so we 
shall get back the vital part of ourselves which we temporarily trans- 
ferred to the animals.’ On the other hand, if the game which the 
Wild Cat men went out to hunt were not wild cats, the motive of the 
hunters in depositing their spirits in the nrfwnja, and hence in their 
totem, the wild cats, must have been different. It may have been 
done simply for safety, lest during the hunt any accident should 
befall them ; for clearly, in the absence of their spirits, which they 
had taken the precaution of leaving elsewhere before they started, 
nothing that might happen to their mere empty carcases could have 
any serious consequences. Whichever of these explanations be adopted, 
the tradition points clearly to a custom of depositing a man’s spirit, 
for longer or shorter periods, in the body of his totem animal. 
Vestiges of the same custom are also preserved in the practice, which 
the natives still keep up, of hanging their chyringa upon nurtunjas 
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in certain solemn ceremonies concerned with the totems.’ The prac- 
tice is identical with that ascribed to the Wild Cat men in the legend, 
and its original meaning is probably the same. For example, before 
the novices undergo the painful operation of subincision they are 
made to embrace a sacred pole (nurtunja) to which some churinga 
are often, though not invariably, attached. The effect of this embrac- 
ing the pole is thought to be that the lads will not feel the griding 
knife. Perhaps their ancestors, who invented this primitive pain- 
killer, held that by extracting the spirits of the novices from their 
bodies and transferring them for a time to the pole, or to the totem 
which it represented, they rendered the bodies of the youth inert and 
numb. To effect this salutary purpose it may originally have been 
deemed needful in every case to attach to the pole the churinga or 
receptacles in which the lads kept their spirits; but with the decay 
of old ideas about the churinga it is no longer considered indispens- 
able to fasten any churinga at all to the pole, and a simple embrace 
bestowed on the latter by the novice now passes occasionally for a 
sufficient anzesthetic. 

Some time ago I suggested that the transference of a man’s spirit 
or soul for safety to some external object constituted the essence of 
Totemism, that in fact a totem is no more than a sort of strong box, in 
which a savage keeps his soul. The evidence for the former practice 
of such a soul-transference among the Central Australians has now 
been put before the reader. That it is slight and scanty I fully 
admit. Such as it is, when considered along with the Intichiuma 
ceremonies and other indications, it seems to show that the purpose 
of the transference was not so much to deposit the man’s life ina 
secure place as to enable him to control the totem for his own and 
the common good. When the totem was an animal this control was 
directed to multiplying the species and compelling the members of it 
to come and be killed for food. When the totem was the sun the 
savage would hope, by placing a vital part of himself in the luminary, 
to direct its course and secure a due supply of light and heat for 
himself and his fellows. And so, mutatis mutandis, with the other 
totems. But it is quite possible that the other motive—the natural 
desire of frail man to put all that is mortal of him beyond the reach 
of chance and change—may also have operated. That it really did 
so is strongly suggested both by the rigorous precautions taken to 
conceal the precious objects with which the spirits of the tribesmen 
are so closely associated, and by the bitter grief and vague alarm 
excited by their loss. 

If the intention of transfusing a portion of a man’s life into an 
animal was in part at least to exercise a sort of mesmeric attraction 
over the creature, and thereby to catch and kill it, the apparent 


(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 253, 284, 312, seq. 
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inconsistency in the conduct of the hunter, who first endows a beast 
with his own spirit, and then kills and devours it, need cause no 
difficulty, for, in consuming the flesh and blood, he recovers all of 
himself that he put into the animal. The case, however, is somewhat 
different when the animal which contains his life is killed and eaten 
by somebody else. If I deposit my soul in a hare, and my brother 
John shoots that hare, roasts, and swallows it, what becomes of my 
soul? Am I not thereby put in the parlous state of being left without 
a soul? To meet this obvious danger it is necessary that John should 
know the state of my soul, and that, knowing it, he should, whenever 
he shoots a hare, take steps to extract and restore to me my soul 
before he cooks and dines upon the animal. This, we may conjecture, 
is in part the intention of a Central Australian rite which has been 
already described. We have seen that after the Jntichiuma ceremony 
the first supply of the totem animal which is brought into the camp 
is solemnly laid before the men of the totem, who eat a little of it and 
then pass on the remainder to the others to be consumed by them. 
By thus partaking first of their totem animal the men of the totem 
may be supposed not merely to absorb its qualities sacramentally but 
also to recover that portion of their own spirit which they had tem- 
porarily deposited in the animal. In this connection the ceremonies 
observed by a Brazilian tribe in killing some sorts of game and fish 
are instructive. The Bororos believe that the souls of their medicine- 
men transmigrate at death into the bodies of certain kinds of large 
and succulent animals and fish, which are reckoned the greatest 
dainties, such, for instance, as the tapir, the cayman, the large jahu 
fish, and a sort of shad. "Whenever one of these creatures is killed a 
ceremony has to be performed over it by a medicine-man before its 
flesh can be eaten, the purpose of the ceremony being to make sure 
that the animal cannot be restored to life. Cowering down on the 
ground, the wizard blows and spits upon the carcase, claps it, and 
shrieks and spits into its open mouth. Nay more, he is bound to be 
present at the actual killing of the animal. If, for example, a ja/u 
fish or a shad were caught in a net when no medicine-man was by, the 
fish would be set free again. The Indians think that anyone who ate 
fish, flesh, or fowl over which the needful ceremony had not been 
performed would soon die.1 The analogy between the Brazilian and 
the Australian practice is, if I am right, very close. Both peoples 
believe that the bodies of certain animals are tenanted by the souls of 
men belonging to their tribe; both use these animals as food; and 
both perform certain ceremonies over the dead animals for the purpose 
of disengaging the souls of their friends from the carcases of the 
beasts before they proceed to convey the latter into their own bellies. 
The only essential difference between them is that in the Brazilian 


(1) K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral- Brasiliens, rp. 492, seq., 512. 
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case the souls so disengaged are the souls of the dead, while in the 
Australian case they are the souls of the living.’ 

We have still to inquire how far the explanation of Totemism 
suggested by the new Australian facts is confirmed by similar facts 
observed among totemic peoples in other parts of the world. I may 
remind the reader that the explanation, based on the Intichiuma cere- 
monies, is that the totem clans are essentially bands of magicians 
charged with the duty of controlling and directing the various depart- 
ments of nature for the good of man. A crucial question, therefore, 
is, Are analogous ceremonies performed by totem groups in other 
parts of the world? and in general are totem clans elsewhere than in 
Australia credited with the power of exercising control over the 
totem? Before adducing some evidence of the existence of such 
beliefs and practices in various parts of the world, I would ask the 
reader to remember that, although the Jntichiuma ceremonies have 
probably been practised from time immemorial in the centre of 
Australia, they were never observed by Europeans until quite lately ; 
nay, that one of the authors, to whom we are indebted for their dis- 
covery, lived (as I understand) on intimate terms with the natives for 
many years without getting the least inkling that any such solemn 
ceremonies were going on around him. With his experience before 
us we may surmise that similar rites practised by other totem tribes 
have escaped the notice of Europeans elsewhere, and that the scanti- 
ness of the evidence for their existence is due not so much to the 
rarity of the ceremonies themselves as to the ignorance or carelessness 
of observers. With this caution I proceed to give the few notices 
I have thus far collected of customs and beliefs analogous to those 
revealed in the Zntichinna ceremonies of the Central Australians. 

In one of the Torres Straits Islands members of the Dog clan were 
believed to understand the habits of dogs, and to be able to exercise 
special control over them.” In one of the new Hebrides, when a man 
wished to catch octopus he used to take one of the members of the 
Octopus family with him; the latter stood on the beach and called 
out, “So-and-so wants octopus,” and then plenty of octopuses would 
come and be caught. On a cloudy morning the Sun clan of the 
Bechuanas were wont to make the sun shine out through the clouds ; 
the chief kindled a new fire in his dwelling, and every one of his 
subjects carried a light from it to his own hut.* The intention of the 

(1) The remarkable ceremonies observed by some of the Torres Straits Islanders 
before they will eat of the turtles which they have caught may, perhaps, be explained 
in the same way. Among some of the islanders the turtle is a totem. See A. C. 
Haddon, ‘‘ The Secular and Ceremonial Dances of Torres Straits,’’ Jnternationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, V1. (1893), p. 150, seg. 

(2) A. C. Haddon, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xix., pp. 325, 393. 1890. 

(3) R. C. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 26. 


(4) Arbouset et Daumas, Voyage d* Exploration au Nord-est de la Colonie du Cap de 
Bonne Espérance, P-, 340, sey. Paris, 1842, 
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ceremony clearly was, by means of sympathetic magic, to blow up into 
a brighter blaze the smouldering fire of the sun. In the Murray 
Islands, Torres Straits, it is the duty of the Sun clan to imitate the 
rising and setting of the sun,’ probably to ensure the punctual per- 
formance of his daily duties by the orb of day. Among the Omahas 
of North America the Small Bird clan performs a magic ceremony to 
keep small birds from the corn; the Reptile clan performs a similar 
ceremony to protect the crops from worms; and the Wind clan 
think they can start a breeze by flapping their blankets.? The same 
Wind clan practices a magic rite to stop a blizzard. They paint one 
of their boys red, and he rolls over and over in the snow, reddening 
it for some distance all around him. This stops the blizzard,® the 
notion apparently being that the white snow will not fall when it 
knows that it will be thus reddened and defiled. In another North 
American tribe the Hare clan seems to have been credited with the 
power of stopping a heavy and long-continued fall of snow; at least, 
this seems a natural inference from a passage in one of the letters of 
the early Jesuit missionaries. The writer tells a story to explain why the 
body of a certain old man, who had just died, was burned instead of 
being buried, though interment was the regular mode of disposing of 
the dead in the tribe. ‘“ They regard it as certain,” says he, “ that 
the father of this old man was a hare, which walks on the snow in 
winter, and that thus the snow, the hare, and the old man are of the 
same village, that is to say, are kinsmen. They add that the hare 
said to his wife that he would not suffer his children to remain under 
ground—it was not suitable to their rank, seeing they were kinsmen 
of the snow, whose country is high up in the sky; and that if ever 
his children were put in the ground after their death he would pray 
to the snow, his kinsman, to punish mankind for their fault by falling 
so thick and so long that there would be spring no more.” In con- 
firmation of this story the Indians told the missionary that three years 
ago the brother of this same old man died at the beginning of winter, 
and that as he was buried instead of burned the snow fell so heavily and 
the winter was so long that they began to fear they would never see 
spring again. However, they bethought themselves of digging up 
the body of the kinsman of the snow and burning it; and no sooner 
had they done so than, sure enough, the snow ceased to fall, and 
spring came with a burst.‘ Apparently, the men whose bodies had 
thus to be burnt belonged to the Hare clan, and yet were deemed so 


(1) A. E. Hunt, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxviii., p. 6. 

(2) J. Owen Dorsey, in Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 238, seq., 
241, 248. Washington, 1884. 

(3) J. Owen Dorsey, in Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 410, seq. 
Washington, 1884. 

(4) Relations des Jésuites (1667), p. 19 (of the Canadian reprint). Compare Let/res. 
édifiantes et curieuses, vi., pp. 169-171. 
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closely akin to the snow that to burn their bodies was equivalent to 
melting the snow itself. -We may conjecture that the same men were 
believed in their lifetime to be able to stop a snowfall by their charms 
and spells. 

Some of these examples explain the attitude of a totem clan towards 
its totem when the totem is or may, under certain circumstances, 
become of a noxious and maleficent nature. In such cases it is the 
function of the clan, not, of course, to multiply the numbers of the 
totem or increase its virulence, but, on the contrary, to disarm, coun- 
teract, and keep within due bounds its dangerous influence. Hence, 
members of the Snake clan in Senegambia profess to heal by their 
touch persons who have been bitten by serpents;* and the same pro- 
fession was made by Serpent clans in antiquity.” Similarly, in Central 
Australia, members of the Fly totem claim to cure, by the touch of a 
magic implement (chuwringa), eyes which are swollen and inflamed with 
fly-bites.® And, on analogy, we may conjecture that certain Arab 
families, who believed their blood to be a remedy for hydrophobia,* 
were descended from men of a Dog totem. 

Further, when the case of the Indian, who was a kinsman of the 
snow as well as of hares, is considered in the light of the preceding 
discussion, we arrive at a simple explanation of a peculiar feature 
of Australian Totemism which has hitherto baffled enquirers. In 
many Australian tribes the members of a totem clan believe them- 
selves to stand in a very intimate relation, not merely to their own 
totem, but to a number of other natural objects or phenomena; and 
this relation seems to amount to a claim of ownership, the natives 
affirming that the things belong to them. It has been proposed by 
Mr. Howitt to designate these things as sub-totems or pseudo-totems ; 
they might also be called multiplex totems. To take instances of 
them, we are told that in some tribes of New South Wales “ every- 
thing in the universe is divided among the different members of the 
tribe ; some claim the trees, others the plains, others the sky, stars, 
wind, rain, and so forth.”® Another writer, speaking of a tribe in 
Queensland, says: “‘ Everything in nature, according to them, is 
divided between the classes. The wind belongs to one, and the rain 
to the other. The sun is Wutaroo, and the moon is Yungaroo. The 
stars are divided between them ; and if a star is pointed out they will 
tell you to which division it belongs.” Among the Wakelbura and 


(1) Revue d’ Ethnographic, iii., p. 396. 

(2) Strabo, xiii., p. 588 (ed. Casaubon); Pliny, Nut. Hist., xxviii., 30. 

(3) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 546. 

(4) W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 369. New edition, 1894. 

(5) A. W. Howitt, in Jowrnal of the Anthropological Institute, xviii., p. 61. 

(6) A. L. P. Cameron, in Jowrnal of the Anthropological Institute, xiv., p. 350. 

(7) G. F. Bridgman, in Fison and Howitt’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 168. Compare 


id., in Brough Smyth’s Adbvrigines of Victoria, i., p. 91. 
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kindred tribes of Northern Queensland we are told that everything, 
animate and inanimate, belongs to one or other of the two exogamous 
classes into which the tribes are divided. A wizard in performing his 
incantations may use only things which belong to his own class. The 
stage on which a corpse is set must be made of the wood of a tree which is 
of the same class as the deceased, and similar rules hold in other matters." 
In the Mount Gambier tribe of South Australia, which includes ten 
totem clans, the men of the Black Cockatoo totem claim to stand in 
this peculiar relation towards the moon, the stars, &e.; men of the 
Fish-Hawk totem claim honeysuckle, smoke, &c.; men of the Pelican 
totem claim dogs, blackwood trees, fire, frost, &c.; men of the Crow 
totem claim thunder, lightning, rain, hail, winter, clouds, &c.; men 
of a Snake totem claim fish, seals, eels, stringy-bark trees, &c.; men of 
the Tea-tree totem claim ducks, wallabies, owls, crayfish, opossum, 
&e.; men of the black, crestless Cockatoo claim kangaroos, sheoak 
trees, sun, wind, summer and autumn. A man will not, if he can 
help it, either kill or eat any of the animals which he thus regards as 
peculiarly his own; if he is compelled by hunger to do so, he expresses 
his sorrow at having to eat his “friends,” or his “ flesh,’ by touching 
his breast as a sign of relationship.” In the Wotjoballuk tribe of North- 
western Victoria men of the Hot Wind totem looked upon as their own 
three different kinds of snakes and two kinds of birds; the men of the 
White Cockatoo totem asserted a right to no less than seventeen dif- 
ferent species of plants and animals; and claims of the same sort were 
advanced by the members of the other totem clans, namely, the Black 
Cockatoo clan, the Sun clan, the Deaf Adder clan, and the Pelican 
clan.® 

Now, on the hypothesis that each totem clan is a band of magicians, 
whose function it is to control certain natural phenomena for the 
common good, we can easily see that, where the totem clans were not 
numerous, it might be found necessary to entrust several departments 
of nature to each clan. Thus, to take the case of the Wotjoballuk 
tribe, which we have just been considering, it seems to have included 
no more than six totem clans, four of which were concerned with 
species of birds or beasts (pelican, adder, black and white cockatoo), 
one with the sun, and one with the wind. Clearly, if each of these 
six clans were to give its attention exclusively to its particular totem, 
whole departments of nature, including multitudinous species of 
animals and plants, would be uncared for, and the consequences to 
the tribe might be disastrous. What would become of kangaroos, 


(1) J. C. Muirhead, cited by Mr. Howitt, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xviii., p. 61, note. Compare id., in E. M. Curr’s Australian Race, iii., p. 27, seq. 

(2) D. 8S. Stewart, in Fison and Howitt’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 168, seg.; id., in 
E. M. Curr’s Australian Race, iii., p. 461, seq. 

(3) A. W. Howitt, in Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1883, p. 818. 
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opossums, and wallabies if it was nobody’s business to multiply them? 
How could gum-trees be reasonably expected to flourish, and plum-trees 
to bear fruit, if they were suffered to droop and dwine in the cold 
shade of indifference and neglect? The thing was not to be thought 
of. There was nothing for it but that the members of each clan 
should buckle to and, after discharging their primary duty to their 
totem, should devote their superfluous energies to the laudable task of 
keeping a few more of the great processes of nature a-going. Again, 
take the ten clans of the Mount Gambier tribe, with their totems— 
fish-hawk, pelican, crow, two sorts of black cockatoo, a harmless snake, 
the tea-tree, and an edible root (the totems of two clans are unknown). 
Consider how far even fish-hawks, pelicans, crows, black cockatoos, &c., 
are from exhausting the sum total of the universe, and you will readily 
perceive why Crow men, in addition to looking after crows, had to 
take charge of thunder, lightning, rain, hail, &c.; why Black Cockatoo 
men, not content with exercising a due supervision over black cockatoos, 
had to extend the sphere of their operations to the sun, the wind, the 
summer, the autumn, and so on. In short, the fewer the clans the 
more numerous necessarily were the magical functions to be dis- 
charged by each, if the great cosmic movement was still to go on. 

We can now hazard a conjecture as to the meaning of the numerous 
prohibitions imposed on each of the clans in the Queensland tribes, 
whose social system has been so patiently observed and recorded by 
Mr. W. E. Roth.’ Among these tribes the members of each exoga- 
mous class are forbidden to eat, not merely one, but several, and some- 
times many different kinds of animals. The exogamous classes are 
four in number, and the lists of foods prohibited to each class, though 
constant throughout each tribe, are found to vary from tribe to tribe. 
In one district, for example, the class called Koopooroo are not allowed 
to eat iguana, whistler duck, black duck, “ blue-fellow ” crane, yellow 
dingo, and small yellow fish “ with-one-bone-in-him ”’ ; another class, 
called Woongko, have to avoid scrub-turkey, eagle-hawk, bandicoot, 
brown snake, black dingo, and white duck; a third class have to do 
without kangaroo, carpet-snake, teal, white-bellied brown-headed 
duck, various kinds of diver birds, “ trumpeter” fish, and a kind of 
black bream ; while members of the fourth class, called Bunburi, dare 
not eat emu, yellow snake, galah parrot, and a certain species of hawk. 
They firmly believe that if anyone were to eat a forbidden food he 
would fall sick and probably die, and that the food could never satisfy 
his hunger. Should the delinquent be caught in the act by his fellow 
tribesmen, he would in all probability be put to death.? With the 


(1) W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-west-central Queensland Aborigines 
(Brisbane and London, 1897); id., Notes on Social and Individual Nomenclature among 
certain North Queensland Aborigines, read before the Royal Society of Queensland, 
Nov. 13, 1897. 

(2) W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, &c., p. 57, seq. 
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evidence as to the Jntichiuma ceremonies of the Central Australians 
before us, we may surmise that the animals which are thus tabooed to 
the various intermarrying classes of these Queensland tribes are neither 
more nor less than what I have proposed to call multiplex totems, and 
that the members of each of these classes are, or have at some time 
been, bound to perform ceremonies of the same sort as the Jntichinue 
for the multiplication of all the kinds of animals which they are 
forbidden to eat. The surmise is confirmed by the circumstance that, 
though the members of each class are forbidden to eat the animals in 
question, they are not forbidden to kill them. In other words, they 
are at liberty to provide their fellows with the food of which they may 
not themselves partake. This entirely agrees with the view of 
Totemism here suggested, that it is a co-operative system designed to 
procure for the community a supply, primarily of food, and secondarily 
of all the other necessaries of life. It is interesting to observe that 
Mr. Roth, to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of the social 
system of these Queensland tribes, has been led by a different chain 
of reasoning to the conclusion that “the whole class system has been 
devised by a process of natural selection, to regulate the proper dis- 
tribution of the total quantity of food available.”' But under a 
superficial appearance of agreement his conclusion differs funda- 
mentally from the one which we have reached. For while he supposes 
that the rules of abstinence imposed on each class had no other 
object than that of leaving more food for the remaining mouths 
of the tribe, the conclusion to which we have been led by a considera- 
tion mainly of the Jntichiuma ceremonies is, that such rules of absti- 
nence originated rather in a belief that by observing them the 
members of each group or class would possess, in a higher degree than 
before, those magical powers for the multiplication and enticing of 
the game to which the tribe, as a whole, trusted for its supply of 
food.” 

It may be asked how an elaborate social organisation, based on the 
mutual co-operation of many separate groups, and aiming at nothing 
less than a systematic control of the whole of nature, can possibly 
have sprung up among savages so rude as the Australians. The 
answer seems to be that the system may have begun in a humble way 


(1) Notes on Social and Individual Nomenclature among certain North Queensland Aborivin's 
(read before the Royal Society of Queensland, Dec. 11, 1897), p. 10. 

(2) The Battas of Sumatra seem also to have multiplex totems. They are divided into 
exogamous clans called margas, one of which has for its totems the ape and the goat; 
another has the tiger, the panther, and beasts of that sort; while a third has the wild 
turtle and other kinds of pigeons. See J. B. Neumann, ‘‘ Het Pane en Bila-stroomye- 
bied op het eiland Sumatra,”’ Tijdschrift van het Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot- 
schap, Tweede Serie, Deel iv., Afdeeling : Meer uitgebreide artikelen, No. 1, p. 8, seg. 
Amsterdam, 1887. 
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by the union of a few neighbouring groups under the influence of 
some able men, and may have gradually spread to more distant 
groups, extending its scope and perfecting its organisation as more and 
more groups fell in with the scheme. That such a thing may have 
happened appears to result from the observations of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen. They remark that, “ after carefully watching the natives 
during the performance of their ceremonies, and endeavouring as best 
we could to enter into their feelings, to think as they did, and to 
become, for the time being, one of themselves, we came to the con- 
clusion that if one or two of the most powerful men settled upon the 
advisability of introducing some change, even an important one, it 


would be quite possible for this to be agreed upon and carried out.” * 


It might be premature to say that the admirable researches and. 
discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have finally solved the 
problem of Totemism; but at least they seem to point to a solution 
more complete and satisfactory than any that has hitherto been 
offered. 


J. G. Frazer. 


(1) The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 12. 
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“Wr must educate our masters.” This epigram, which seems to 
have struck our fathers at the time of its birth as an extraordinarily 
clever thing to say of the working classes, has the significance of 
truth, if applied to our public elementary school teachers. Is it not 
true that the citizen makes the nation and the child the citizen ? The 
child takes the impress of the elementary school, and the school is the 
work of the teacher, who controls his master—the public. And the 
teacher, the hinge on which all hangs, is something less than a 
mediocrity. 

If at all jtrue, this is not a pleasant outlook. It is alarming to 
think of thousands of children turned out year by year from school, 
“educated ” by others but half-educated themselves, in their turn 
educated by other half-educated persons; many of these children to 
proceed to “ educate ” other children, and so on ad infinitum! Is not 
this intellectual breeding in and in? But the process cannot be 
compared to growth of any kind. It more closely resembles the 
progress of the strap coupling two wheels of a machine. Paid off 
the first wheel, it makes rapid progress to the second, and, seen at a 
distance, seems continually to move on ; but observe some mark on the 
strap, and it is seen continually to recur—it makes no progress at all. 

On the wheels of the educational machine revolve the child, the 
pupil teacher, the teacher, recurring at the same intervals from one 
another, revolving in a single erbit. What can we expect from such 
a process? Ex nihilo nihil. A teacher cannot give more than he 
has. We turn out teachers by machinery, and they turn out the 
children by machinery. You may go on perfecting your machine ; 
it may work more smoothly and turn out the patterns more rapidly, 
but they are none the less manufactured articles. They are not a 
growth ; you cannot get life from death. 

The opposite plan is to let teachers grow ; the ideal being to get 
the right man or woman first, the technically trained teacher second; 
and having got the right teacher, leave him or her practically to his 
own judgment as to how and what to teach. Such a teacher would 
aim at turning out boys and girls receptively minded rather than at 
forcing external impressions on their minds to be retained as a corked 
bottle holds compressed gas—to go off the moment the pressure of 
“school” is lifted. The Bishop of London put the position in a nut- 
shell, when he expressed his repugnance to “ subjects” 
pedantry had substituted for lessons. 

In elementary education, the teacher is everything. The scholars, 
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even the oldest of them, are the merest children, and many hardly 
more than babies. Children know nothing of subjects and methods ; 
they only know of persons. It is the teacher, the person, who is the 
great fact of school for them, not what he teaches. After all, this 
is only less obviously true of men and women generally. Religion 
is nothing that is not the religion of a person; philosophers have 
moved the world more than philosophies; statesmen more than 
policy. But there is a difference between the child and the man. 
The adult distinguishes between the abstraction and the person ; the 
child knows the abstraction through the person. This gives the 
teacher, who represents authority and power, immense influence over 
children so young, with whom he is in daily contact for several hours 
five days in the week. And especially great is this influence with 
the children of the working classes, to whom home does not and 
cannot mean so much as to upper or middle class children. It is 
true that the parents are the great thing in life to most working 
children, as to others; that home occupies a larger place in their 
horizon than school. It is true that home influences are the most 
permeating; but actual physical conditions, even where the moral 
requisites are forthcoming, make it simply impossible for home life, 
at least in London and the large towns, to mean so much for the 
poorer classes as for other elements of the community. Consequently, 
school-life and school influences mean proportionately more ; which is 
to say, the teacher means more. 

With working children, school-life ends where with most other 
children it hardly more than begins. The impressions of that age, 
we constantly say, are the impressions which last. Whatever sense 
of order, discipline, duty, these children acquire, is acquired mainly 
from the teacher. All idea of knowledge, of thinking, and of mind, 
is traceable wholly to the teacher. In short, character in its full 
sense, intellectual, moral, spiritual, is moulded to a startling extent 
by the teacher, who is himself a living object lesson to the taught, 
and unconsciously is made their model. From character flows 
almost everything else. 

Kvidently, the elementary school teacher, who educates the great 
majority of the children of the nation, holds us in his hand. Infinite 
both for good and evil are his possibilities. For such responsibility 
and for such opportunity is it not manifest that the best material is 
required ? The inferior, the second best, is inadequate, and may be 
dangerous. And what material is used for this purpose? The average 
elementary school teacher is drawn from the public elementary schools 
themselves. The boy or girl, child of the better paid working man 
or small tradesman or second-class clerk, becomes at the age of fifteen 
a pupil teacher, dividing the time between taking lessons and giving 
them, usually overworked. At the age of eighteen, if one of the more 
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fortunate, he goes to a training college, where he remains two or three 
years. In the training college he meets others following the same 
line as himself, having trod in the same steps before and coming from 
the same class. Thence he returns to teach in the school he has 
practically never been outside of but fo» two or possibly three brief 
years spent in mastering a system; a task which gives him little 
opportunity and leaves him little time for contact with larger in- 
fluences, for gaining experience, for fresh sensations. True, there is 
usually religious discipline, ecclesiastical order, to brace and strengthen 
character ; but discipline cannot impart life. 

The mere outline of such a career is enough to show that the 
elementary school teacher is not likely to be a person of superior type. 
He is, in truth, a small middle-class person, much as Matthew Arnold 
described him, with all the usual intellectual restrictions of his class. 
He is, in other words, unintellectual, knowing hardly anything well, 
parochial in sympathies, vulgar in the accent and style of his talking, 
with a low standard of manners. He is withal extremely respectable, 
correct morally, with a high sense of duty, as he understands it, and 
competent in the technique of his calling. This sounds, I admit, 
something like an attack on our school teachers; of whom I would 
wish less to say anything unkind than perhaps of any other element 
of society. Their work is trying, very tiring physically, and the 
exacting nature of its difficulties is not recognised by educated 
people. I believe there are few classes of society in which so large a pro- 
portion of the members strive conscientiously to do their duty. Nor 
are their limitations any just ground for blame. These limitations are 
emphatically not their victims’ fault; but they are there none the 
less; and from a public point of view it is dishonest to overlook them 
for fear of wounding susceptibilities. That it is not a man’s fault 
that he is unfitted for a post, is no reason why he should be kept 
there. It establishes a claim, undoubtedly, for fair and considerate 
treatment ; for something more than just recognition of the good 
qualities he possesses ; but for his retention in the particular position, 
it is rather an additional ground for transferring him to a sphere 
where his necessary limitations will tell less injuriously. Shortcom- 
ings due to his own fault can probably be made up; those springing 
from his nature or from circumstances beyond his control, probably 
cannot. To re-cast a man or woman, even when young, is seldom 
possible ; and never possible in so short a time as will leave margin 
of life enough to be useful in a position to which nature left him or 
her inadequate. If inadequacy has resulted from external circum- 
stances, they, it is true, may be altered, but seldom in time to save the 
individual, though possibly soon enough to save the class from which 
he comes. 

Elementary teachers are a case in point; so far as their deficiencies 
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are traceable to the system under which they were trained and that 
which they have to administer, reform of these systems could hardly 
produce the desired effect on existing teachers ; but it might do so on 
pupil teachers, and more certainly on later generations, though made 
out of precisely the same raw material. Undoubtedly there are many 
teachers on the elementary staff of the nation (mainly amongst the 
girls and women) who, of the qualities required for their vocation, 
possess all that nature, and some all that bringing up, can give. Such 
defects as hinder them are marks of a system’s fetters. The very best 
children that take up teaching can hardly escape branding of this kind. 
I remember not long ago asking a very young girl, a pupil teacher, 
who had once attended a Church school of which I was one of the 
managers (not the school where she was teaching), what she was 
learning at “centre.” “ Biology,” was the reply. ‘“ And next year 
physiography. We learn a new science every year.” She was a 
clever child (about as clever as pretty) and thoughtful; but I ask 
any rational man what was likely to be the effect on the intellect 
of the cleverest child of such “ teaching of science,’ one “ subject,”’ 
remember, out of many? ‘The best thing that could happen 
was for all three “sciences” to be clean forgotten; and in the 
particular instance, there being some vigorous intellect to work on, I 
am sanguine of that being the net result. But in most cases such 
pettifogging ‘‘ cram ”’ would leave a few ludicrous notions of natural 
science with a firm conviction of thorough knowledge of the whole 
subject, to be handed on to admiring friends and future pupils. Real 
educationists, as distinguished from machinists, know this very well. 
As the Archbishop of Canterbury has said: “To send a boy out 
into life with his mind really formed, was far more important than 
to send him out with scraps of knowledge of a great many semi- 
sciences.” 

Such miserable sciolism would warp the best teaching material. 
Where can a little knowledge be so dangerous as in a teacher? But, 
sad as it is to see good material thus damaged, damage of this kind 
can be avoided by change of method; and if we had the right 
material, the teacher problem would not be peculiarly difficult. But 
it must be plain to any observer that we have not. 

The type which now adopts the profession of elementary school 
teacher is hardly capable of many of the qualities, which, apart from 
the technique of teaching, are necessary to produce the schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress as distinguished from the instructor. If you send 
a child to an instructor in cycling, you want him merely to show the 
child how to cycle; you do not want the instructor to acquire 
any influence over him. But it is quite otherwise at school, where 
the child is to be educated. The existing elementary teacher is a 
competent instructor within very narrow limits; he is usually not 
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much more. But it is just in the public elementary schools that 
something more than an instructor is wanted. 

Her Majesty’s Inspectors of schools and training colleges are per- 
fectly aware of this; but naturally their function is rather to make 
the most of such material as they find at hand. None the less, so 
strongly does this view press upon them, that it will come out here 
and there in the reports. 

It is very easy to see that far more is meant than is said in such 
passages as the following :— 


“The great need of the training colleges makes itself felt less on the intellectual 
than on the social side. The greatest hope for their improvement lies in a 
more general class-leavening. Of course, even under present conditions, pupil- 
teachers are drawn from many grades, but there are not always candidates 
enough affected by the social traditions which create in colleges and schools, 
as elsewhere, a strong public opinion in favour of small but important ameni- 
ties of bearing, and even of speech, which are at once the sign and safeguards 
of good breeding. No one who knows the colleges from the inside can be 
unaware of the immense effect for good produced, especially in the women’s 
colleges, by the vigilance and earnestness of the various staffs to this end ; but 
again, the members of the college staffs alone know how frequently the work of 
months, and even of years, would seem to have been unavailing to produce an 
abiding result. The truth is, of course, that every generation of students offers 
endless opportunities for iterated effort on the same lines, and that the social 
tradition is of extremely slow growth. In fact, the chief agency for good must be 
looked for in the healthy interaction of students of all classes.’’ 


Similar remarks pointing to the unintellectual habit of the average 
teacher may be found scattered up and down the reports ; while that 
sententious document, the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Pupil Teacher system, is full of plaints of the kind, both from the 
intellectual and the social side. 

It cannot be expected that the teachers should be aware of their 
defects, and the less so that these are, to borrow a building term, 
“« structural defects.’’ Who is conscious of his own defects, and who, 
if he were, would call attention to them to his own undoing? We 
cannot look for help in this matter from the teachers themselves, nor 
is it any reflection on them that we cannot. But that very fact adds 
to the gravity of the case. 

Elementary school teachers by origin, by environment, by training, 
are a singularly homogeneous body, which has made it unusually 
easy for them to organise. They are indeed organised by the very 
process of becoming teachers. The establishment of a union is in 
their case merely giving form to a fact. ‘Then their interests are 
common. They are thus most powerful, as they are very vigilant, 
guardians of themselves with all their virtues, and alas! with all 
their defects. And they have, to a wide extent, the lever possessed 
by no trade union, of direct pressure by the ballot on the authority to 
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whom they are responsible—an authority partially elected by them- 
selves. Such influence would be powerful with an absolutely homo- 
geneous authority—how much more so with one divided into com- 
peting parties, sometimes in difficulty to find a difference. A glance 
at the situation shows that less political ability than is possessed by 
the National Union of Teachers would be competent, by playing off 
one party against another, to acquire and retain supremacy for the 
teachers, so long as it was not extravagant enough to stir the public 
into active resentment. 

Undoubtedly, the teachers are right to organise. Organisation 
probably makes them better men. They are entitled to look after 
their own interests to the best of their ability, and it is absurd to 
blame them because they are able to do so with a success not always 
harmonious with the best interests of education and of the public. It 
is hypocrisy to expect them to do otherwise than any of us would do, 
look after ourselves first. The union has done good work in sustaining 
the status of teachers, and in preventing unfair treatment of individuals. 
But its policy is that of a profession in the interests of its present 
members. It is not necessarily an educational policy at all, and will 
naturally stand in the way of any change that might adversely affect 
the members of the profession for the time being, though calculated 
to raise it in the future and generally promote better education. That 
is an inevitable difficulty, of which political exigencies tend to make 
an impasse instead of finding a way out. 

There are many educational questions on which teachers, as inter- 
ested parties, are not competent jndges; and still less so when they 
are half-educated persons belonging to the most narrow-minded 
element in our population, the lower middle class. But they are able 
to back their views with influences more powerful than those of argu- 
ment. Take, for instance, the board school teachersof London. Few 
realise how admirably they have organised themselves. They have 
at their back, as other teachers, the National Union; they have their 
own association for London, and their own press—-the Board Teacher. 

How such organisation may operate indirectly is seen in the original 
restriction to male teachers of the proposal for the increase of salaries 
lately before the Board. The men have votes; the women mostly 
have not. The men preponderate in the association and obviously are 
better able to enforce their claim. I do not mean to suggest that the 
union, because mainly supported by the masters, discriminates against 
the mistresses ; a suggestion which the efforts of the union to enroil the 
mistresses goes to negative. But the fact of its composition is known, 
and suggested a compromise capable of being represented according to 
requirement as generous or as economical—a compromise happily 
defeated because at variance with justice and educational efficiency. 
Girls and women play a more important part than men in elementary 
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education. There is no evidence of their being less technically efficient 
as instructors; and they come nearer, as a rule, to being teachers in 
the full sense of the term. They are less “‘ systematised,’’ and more 
inclined to take a personal interest in the children. Maternal instinct 
comes in, and religious feeling. 

From this evidence of the power of the organised teachers, even 
when not consciously put forth, may be inferred their power when 
used with purpose. That power can never be less. Organisation 
should and will go on improving. So that we come back to our 
original proposition—the key to everything is the personal calibre of 
the teacher. 

What is wanted is educated ladies and gentlemen as teachers. Get 
that, and the whole problem changes. It is no longer an attempt 
by ceaseless alterations in treatment to adapt imperfect material— 
never with quite satisfactory results. The educational structure 
hitherto has been, as it were, out of truth. No amount of alteration 
in part, no attention to detail, no ornament can put that right. 
Whatever is done, there always remains something wrong with the 
building. Secure ladies and gentlemen as teachers, and you put the 
structure straight; when finish and ornament will have a chance of 
telling. 

It is, of course, very easy to be funny about the terms “ lady” 
and “ gentleman”; to render either as a piece of flunkeyism. The 
clever request for a strict definition is always ready, with cheap 
triumph over attempts to drawa hard line. Devices of this kind 
may be very comforting to those who for reasons of their own do not 
like these words; but they who wish to deal with truth, not terms, 
know very well that a lady or a gentleman is a fact. None are 
better aware of this than the genuine working man and woman, 
unless, perhaps, their children. For practical purposes, we know 
very well what we mean by an educated man or woman; we know 
that we do not mean the same thing as a well-informed or well- 
instructed man. I use the term “gentleman,” of course, in the 
ordinary acceptation of to-day, not in the strict or heraldic sense. 
I make no anti-democratic suggestion. The qualities covered by 
the term, as used here, may indeed, and sometimes do exist in the 
smallest middle-class people; but asarule they do not. They are 
more often found in working men. Obviously, if the qualities 
required are forthcoming, it does not matter one straw from what 
stock they spring. I am the first to admit that many of our ele- 
mentary school teachers come within the desired category, but that 
does not alter the significance of the fact that the vast majority do 
not. 

The gain that would arise from this change in the status of the 
teachers’ personnel is too plain to need elaborating. It would, for 
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one thing, win from the children a regard for the man or the woman 
more spontaneous than that which is now accorded to the master and 
the mistress. The children would then have before them a model in 
manners and intellect that would serve, a model they more or less 
imitate, whether consciously or not. 

Doubtless, some will object that this is altogether too “ heavy 
metal” for the work; that we should remember that the bulk of 
children in question will have to devote their lives to manual labour. 
It is just the remembrance of that fact which drives home conviction 
of the necessity of the proposed reform. That is exactly the class, to 
whom as children, a model, an example, is most valuable as it is most 
necessary. Their future life does not demand very much in the way 
of scholastic learning, but it demands, as much as any kind of life, 
character not only in a moral sense but in its entire significance. 
Working boys and girls need to know how to think, how to talk, how 
to behave, more than to be crammed with the facts of a subject. 
Any trained instructor can inject information; none but educated 
men and women can train the mind. The sort of person who makes 
this objection is the last who should do so, even on the score of 
expense. They are the people who inveigh against the board schools 
and all their ways; “who do not see the use of all this education ;”’ 
who think the whole thing is overdone. 

Ignorance and prejudice mainly prompts this cavilling without 
doubt ; but there is yet something behind it, as educationists know 
and feel. One does want to know at times whether this educational 
machine we are constantly perfecting really produces the results we 
wish. The question is so difficult to answer that almost unconsciously 
refuge is taken in an d priori process, which points back to the per- 
fection of the machine as conclusive guarantee of the excellence of 
the turn out. Fine buildings, trained teachers, good apparatus 
good passes, high earnings in grants, scholarships won, are put 
forward as proof of the excellence of a school. But after-thought 
reminds us that all this is nothing unless the school turns out better 
men and women. How are we to prove that? Clearly, the excel- 
lence of the machinery cannot be admitted as evidence. It is logically 
illegitimate as an argument. One constantly hears it said by persons 
who work amongst the classes the elementary schools educate and 
judge by personal contact with individuals, that they cannot trace 


any general improvement; that the superficial information acquired | 


seems but to facilitate gratification of tastes for weak literature, if 
not worse ; that mostly it is absolutely forgotten. Such reports must 
give pause, for they come, not from prejudiced opponents, but from 
honest and competent observers. Can we doubt that such unsatis- 
factory result, if and so far as it exists, is largely traceable to the 
teaching being entrusted to machine-made minds, whose horizon is 
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almost inevitably bounded by the machine which produced them, 
and which they drive? The elementary schoolmaster makes a class 
so entirely to himself, that he cannot take very practical or very 
wide views of his pupils’ future. With a gentleman and an educated 
man it would be different. His environment, his habit of mind, would 
give him a broader conception of his vocation, he would realise better 
the uselessness of sciolism and the importance of formative work. He 
would have no idea of turning working children into clerks (a point 
which should appeal to the ‘‘too heavy metal” objector). He would 
take a more sober and practical, at the same time higher view of 
their requirements; he would set more value on manners. 

But can it be done? Something in this direction is done already, 
but the scale is so small that the effect is hardly appreciable. The 
salaries paid should make the reform generally quite feasible in 
London and the larger towns. There would be greater difficulty in 
rural districts. The average curate, or even the average incumbent, 
is not much better off than the elementary school masters in the large 
towns, while the average junior barrister earns less. The hundreds 
of men turned out year by year from Oxford and Cambridge, who 
have nothing to do and don’t know how to get anything to do, would 
provide plenty of material. 

As to women, the salaries paid to women teachers compare not 
unfavourably with the earnings in any vocation open to women. It 
is difficult to understand why more educated ladies have not adopted 
this career already. When we think of the number of the clergy and 
other professional men’s daughters, who take up typing, nursing, 
painting, secretarial work, and professional housekeeping, not to 
speak of the army of ladies who embark on the miserable life of the 
private governess, it is impossible to believe that better organisation 
could not easily provide a large contingent for the elementary schools. 
Many of them, too, who have a little independent money, could well 
take work in the country, where the salaries, though low, would bring 
up their private means to a competency. 

I am not supposing that men and girls of this type are necessarily 
born teachers. They must have technical training as others, a matter 
merely of organisation. There is no reason to think that a less 
proportion would prove suitable for teaching than is the case with 
those who now occupy the field. 

True, the work is physically tiring, difficult, and exacting, but there 
is the counter attraction of long holidays. The real obstacle is of a 
social nature. At present, elementary school teaching is not thought 
a good position—it is not recognised as a “liberal” profession— 
ladies and gentlemen are not expected to take it up. The sentiment 
—about as false as sentiment could be—could easily be removed by 
the action of those in high places socially. It is quite possible they 
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might convert the bann into a fashion, though it is to be hoped they 
would not. 

One cannot pass from the subject without considering the effect 
such a movement would have on present elementary school teachers, 
and the classes whence they come. It could hardly have any detri- 
mental effect on existing teachers. Their places are secured. It could 
scarcely reach advanced students or third year pupil-teachers. It 
would take three or four years for the movement to be effective, and 
so produce active competition. Junior pupil-teachers would begin to 
feel the pressure. Generally the only effect on the present generation 
of teachers would be to improve their position by raising the status 
of their profession. But when we come to the class from which they 
are mainly taken, undoubtedly it would suffer. In fact, I think it 
must be assumed that ultimately they would be ousted, and thus lose 
an important source of livelihood. 

Such an event must claim our sympathy for them, and we must 
expect their vigorous opposition to what they would certainly feel to 
be a grievance. Strictly, of course, it is not a grievance the nation 
could recognise. I do not say that open competition can never be a 
grievance, but if it is better for the nation generally that certain work 
should be done by one class rather than by another, it is conclusive of 
the whole matter. The proper compensation to those left behind will 
be to see that every facility is placed in their way, which may enable 
them to attain the standard of those who have displaced them. 
Probably, the immediate effect of the arrangement would be to send 
into departments of labour and domestic service large numbers from 
the best elements of our working classes now lost to them. This 
result, from the point of view of the community, would be an un- 
questionable gain over the present state of things, it would make for 
thoroughness. ; 

One thing is clear. A movement in this direction could affect the 
profession of elementary school teaching, as distinguished from its 
present members, only favourably. The profession would take a 
different position altogether from what it holds now. Any person 
who undertakes to speak for the profession as such, and to represent 
its interest, is stopped from opposing such a movement. 

In conclusion, I suppose I ought to apologise for offering these 
remarks. What right has one, who purports merely to be an educated 
man, to trespass on the domain of the expert, the teacher, the public 
educationist ? But the position of the expert prevents him in the 
one case from seeing, in the other from saying, the truth about this 
matter ; so perhaps there is some excuse for the intrusion of the out- 
sider. 

Haroip Honer. 
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DRAMATIC CONVENTION 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOLILOQUY. 


Tue stage is the stronghold of convention, and there are not wanting 
authorities who proclaim that convention is the essence of the drama. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that the history of the stage is the history 
of the abandonment of conventions, and the question which is raised 
in the following pages is, whether the time has not come for still 
further limiting the licence of the dramatist in this direction. 

Stage conventions may be divided into two classes : those which are 
necessary and—the others. Those which are necessary—the absence 
of the fourth wall of a room for example—we need not spend time in 
discussing ; indeed, the field of debateable convention is so vast that 
in the limits of an essay it is impossible to treat of more than a 
corner of it. I will, therefore, leave the discussion of conventions of 
scenery, costume, and other material matters, and treat of the “im- 
material ” only,—immaterial in one sense at least. 

Some may ask, many have asked, Is convention in dialogue, in 
gesture, necessary at all? To this there can be but one answer : 
“Yes.” A scene cannot be played as it would actually occur: “a 
slice of life”? is not a work of art. Selection is necessary, and with 
selection begins convention ; the events of an hour being represented 
in a shorter period owing to the suppression of unnecessary details. 
Still, grant that some amount of convention is inevitable, it may yet be 
held that, other things being equal, the less convention the better ; it 
is an element of weakness, not of strength. 

Conventions are convenient, especially to unskilled dramatists, so 
it is no wonder that they die hard. Nevertheless, they do die; and 
those which one generation accepted as inevitable become the laughing- 
stock of the next. In course of time evolution has its effect even 
on the stage, and a new technique has to be found more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age. Let me give an example of an 
advance in method. 

When the curtain rises the audience are in ignorance of what 
has already happened, and they must learn it in some way or other. 
The simplest method is for a “chorus” to inform them in straight- 
forward terms, but this primitive practice was abandoned in course 
of time for a less artificial one. The hero had his confidant; and 
these two would carefully inform each other of facts perfectly well 
known to both, but unknown to the audience. Then came the era 
of “Charles, his friend,’ in whom we can recognise the confidant 
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somewhat disguised. ‘Charles’ was supposed to be as ignorant as 
the audience, and as anxious for information, and served as a useful 
channel between the actor and his hearers. But of late years 
“Charles” has been a little too patent a puppet to be accepted 
without a smile, and the modern dramatist contrives to place his 
audience in possession of the necessary facts by less obvious methods ; 
weaving information into his dialogue with such skill that it is 
conveyed to the spectators without their having to listen to a set 
account of past events. 

Many other instances could be mentioned of changes in method 
demanded by the growth of a more critical spirit. Is there, then, 
any limit to the abolition of convention? What conventions may 
the present-day author still use ? 

“Those which the audience will stand,’ seems to be a flippant 
answer, but there is a great deal of sound sense in it. At all events, 
the dramatist cannot use those which his public have outgrown. But 
this merely raises a fresh difficulty, that of knowing what audience 
will listen to his play. Granting, for the moment, his audience to be 
educated and cultivated, is there at present any convention in general 
use which cannot be justified ? 

I hope I shall not be thought too iconoclastic if I venture to devote 
the rest of my space to an endeavour to show that a convention which 
is in almost universal use is at least open to discussion, viz.: the 
soliloquy ; in which term the “ aside”’ may be conveniently included. 
It must be understood that I refer to its use in comedies of modern 
life only ; not:to poetic, romantic, or historical dramas, but only to 
those plays which profess to place before us a mirror of the life we 
are living. 

That soliloquies are legitimate seems to have been hitherto almost 
universally held. Let us turn to Diderot :— 

“Tl y a peu de régles générales dans l'art poétique. En voici cependant une a 
laquelle je ne sais point d’exception. C’est que le monologue est un moment de 
repos pour l’action, de trouble pour le personnage. Cela est vrai, méme d’un 
monologue qui commence une pitce. Done tranquille, il est contre la vérité 
selon laquelle homme ne se parle 4 lui-méme que dans des instants de perplexité. 
Long, il peche contre la nature de l’action dramatique qu'il suspend trop.’’— 
De la Poésie Dramatique. 


But the ordinary playwright recks little of such rules; he makes 
the hero speak—not to himself, but to the audience; he does not 
confine himself to indicating his state of mind, but is good enough 
to inform his hearers of facts. xamples are numerous enough; | 
will quote one or two only. In Labiche’s play J/o/, written for the 
Comédie Francaise, we find Armand, alone on the stage, informing 
the audience as follows :—‘‘I have called on Georges and he is 
out, but I saw his sister: what a charming woman!” When such a 
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master shows himself indifferent to the rules of his art in a serious 
play it is no wonder that in lighter works similar examples can be 
found. In Les Cloches de Corneville a peasant is supposed to have 
saved a girl from drowning; he is good enough, however, not to 
take the credit undeservedly. ‘‘ Between ourselves,” he whispers over 
the footlights, “it wasn’t I! ” 

Such instances are, of course, indefensible: they are a confession 
of want of skill in the dramatist. As Lefranc puts it in his Etudes 
sur le Thédtre Contemporain, “to the actor the audience must not 
exist,”’ and to this rule there should be no exception. But there is a 
similar disregard of artistic canons in a practice which I imagine it 
would be impossible to discover anyone hardy enough to defend—the 
overheard soliloquy. Yet the use of this exaggeration of a licence is 
by no means extinct on the English stage. In Mr. Buchanan’s 
Partners a lady enters during a soliloquy. ‘‘ What were you 
saying ?”’ she demands. “I was only speaking to myself,” is the 
reply. Mr. Grundy is another sinner in this respect. The following 
is from Sowing the Wind : 


“ Cursitor (Alone). How am I to put the skid on ? 
“ (WATKINS enters as C. speaks.) 
“Watkins. I’m sure I don’t know !”’ 


Even in The Greatest of These, a play of more serious purpose than 
Mr. Grundy usually gives us, the same defect strikes unpleasantly on 
the ear :— 


‘*Mr. ARMITAGE (Alone). . . . I have destroyed my home. 
“(Enter Mrs. ARMITAGE.) 
“Mrs. ARMITAGE. No! not destroyed it !”’ 


Such abuses need only to be quoted to be condemned. 

There is one form of the soliloquy, however, which stands on a 
somewhat different footing—the monologue, an extremely artificial 
form of drama very popular in France, in which only one character 
appears. Once grant that such a species of entertainment has the 
right to exist, and the convention becomes allowable because essential. 
But there are limits to the liberty which the author should permit 
himself; limits too often overstepped. As a matter of fact, the 
greater portion of so-called monologues are not monologues at all, as 
is clearly pointed out by Lefranc in an essay in the volume to which 
I have already referred :— 


‘La plupart des courts ouvrages qu’on nous donne pour des monologues, ne 
méritent pas ce nom: ils ne remplissent aucune des lois du genre. Je n’y trouve 
nulle part le personnage unique qui se parle 4 lni-méme : le personnage qu’on nous 
présente ne raisonne pas avec lui-méme, il ne traverse aucune crise : il n’a pas de 
résolution 4 prendre: il n’y a done pas matiére 4 monologue,” 
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In other words the actor becomes a reciter, or a narrator, who is as 
far as possible from remembering the axiom that for the actor the 
audience must not exist. 

Though M. Lefrane writes as if the monologue were a modern 
Irench invention, in its less restricted sense it was known in the 
eighteenth century. Indeed it attained its apogee as early as 1722, 
when Francisque produced Piron’s Ar/equin-Deucalion at the Opéra 
Comique. The Comédie-Francaise and the Opéra, jealous of the 
success of the minor theatres, obtained a decree forbidding the latter 
to produce any piece in which the performers spoke or sang. This 
abominable abuse of power threatened ruin to Francisque, the lessee 
of the Opéra Comique, but in spite of all his efforts he was only able 
to obtain a slight modification of the outrageous proscription—one 
personage was allowed to speak. This did not seem to help matters 
much, but the genius of Piron enabled him to turn defeat into victory. 
With astounding rapidity the young dramatist wrote a monologue in 
three acts; and with an ingenuity which his opponents could not but 
acknowledge, he managed to introduce a certain amount of dialogue 
which the agents of the recognised theatres could not pronounce 
illegal. A parrot became an interlocutor, then a scaramouch—neither 
of them could strictly be called a personage. Full of wit and of 
allusions which the audience were ready to seize, the piece had an 
immense success, though it was a four de force rather than a work 
of art. 

But to return to the soliloquy proper. It has not lacked defenders. 
So early as the time of Moliére we find Boileau a partizan of the con- 
ventionalists (against La Fontaine by the way) ; Diderot, the greatest 
theorist of the age, seems to have accepted the soliloquy without 
question, as we have already seen. Indeed, by way of defending his 
position, he confesses that he ‘himself had a habit of interrogating 
himself aloud, and he certainly attributes the habit to the characters 
in his play. 

In more recent times, Sir Walter Scott defends its use in a passage 
in the Fortunes of Nigel :— 


‘“* At length his meditations arranged themselves in the following soliloguy— 
by which expression I beg leave to observe once for all that I do not mean that 
Nigel literally said aloud with his bodily organs the words which follow in in- 
verted commas (while pacing the room by himself), but that I myself choose to 
present to my dearest reader the picture of my hero’s mind, his reflections and 
resolutions, in the form of a speech, rather than in that of a narrative. In other 
words, I have put his thoughts into language ; and this I conceive to be the pur- 
pose of the soliloquy upon the stage as well as in the closet, being at once the 
most natural, and perhaps the only way of communicating to the spectator what 
is supposed to be passing in the bosom of the scenic personage. There are no 
such soliloquies in nature, it is true, but unless they were received as a conven- 
tional medium of communication betwixt the poet and the audience, we should 
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reduce dramatic authors to the recipe of Master Puff, who makes Lord Burleigh 
intimate a long train of political reasoning to the audience, by one comprehensive 
shake of his noddle. In narrative, no doubt, the writer has the alternative of 
telling that his personages thought so and so, inferred thus and thus, and arrived 
at such and such a conclusion ; but the soliloquy is a more concise and spirited 
mode of communicating the same information.” 


But even if it is granted that Sir Walter’s contention is correct as 
applied to the novel, it does not follow, as he seems to infer, that it is 
so when applied to the drama. The laws which regulate the two 
forms of art are diverse and often contradictory; and many an 
artificiality which may pass unperceived in a romance will stand out 
undisguised in the glare of the footlights. 

It must be freely acknowledged that most writers on the drama, as 
well as most authors of plays, do not seem to feel the artificiality of 
the soliloquy sufficiently to make them oppose its use. The older 
French critics accept it as inevitable, and the English follow suit. 
Mr. H. A. Jones, a dramatist who is fond of writing about his art, 
seems to be of the same opinion as M. Pailleron, that convention is of 
the essence of the drama, and that as we must accept certain monstrous 
conventions it is not worth while to trouble about the minor one. 
But Mr. Walkley has shown in a clever essay (Playhouse Impressions, 
“ Judah”) that Mr. Jones’s work becomes valuable in proportion as it 
becomes realistic, that is to say, in the ratio in which he avoids 
conventional methods. It would, on the other hand, be exceedingly 
difficult to point to an author whose works become valuable as the 
amount of convention he uses increases. 

One more quotation, from that keen and sympathetic critic, Jules 
Lemaitre, in reference to Gyp’s play Autour du Divorce. 


‘‘ Je garderais les innombrables monologues oit Paulette exprime tout haut ses 
réflexions intimes. C’est une convention nécessaire. I] n’y a pas de meilleur 
moyen de nous faire connaitre ce qu’un personnage ne peut, avec vraisemblance, 
dire 4 d’autres. Ainsi, je chercherais le plus de vérité possible (sans exclure la 
fantaisie) dans le fond and dans la conduite du drame, et en méme temps j’ad- 
mettrais autant de convention gu’on voudrait dans les procédés qui nous mettent 
ce drame sous les yeux.’’ (Impressions de Thédtre, premitre série, p. 306.) 


But here the accomplished critic seems somewhat to beg the question, 
which is whether “ the greatest possible amount of truth ” is consistent 
with “as much convention as you will.” 

To this already formidable array many more might be added were 
it worth while. But it will be observed that the tone of the defenders 
is not that of strong conviction, it is almost that of apology. The 
arguments might almost be summed up in the question, ‘“ What does 
it matter one way or the other?’ On the other hand, the attack is 
not very keen as yet ; perhaps when it becomes so the defence may 
become more decided. At al! events the fact that so much defence 
has been thought necessary in face of so little attack, seems to imply 
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that the defenders are conscious that their position has elements of 
weakness. 

It is time, perhaps, to turn to the other side. Against the 
unrealities and falsities of the theatre Zola has thundered eloquently ; 
oddly enough, I have been unable to trace an assault of his on the 
particular convention under discussion, though in his innumerable 
diatribes against the unrealities of the stage he must have attacked it. 
In fact I have found it difficult to discover a critic who has seriously 
endeavoured to show the desirability of abolishing the soliloquy, 
though signs are not wanting that its abuse is beginning to raise 
protests. Before, however, enlarging on that point let me state one 
particular in which it appears to me the soliloquy stands on a different 
footing from many other conventions. 

Take, for examples of ordinary convention, the whisper which is 
heard all over the theatre, or the act lasting an hour in which are 
compressed the events of two hours. In such cases as these the 
actual fact is falsified (if you will) by excess or diminution : an actual 
whisper, however, ‘s audible to some extent—time flies in real life if 
not so rapidly as on the stage. But asides and soliloquies are on 
a different plane. A man does not speak to himself, unless indeed he 
is beside himself; when we hear anyone muttering and talking to 
himself we are apt to think that he is not in full possession of his 
senses, Is it allowable, then, to introduce into a representation of 
ordinary life a convention not absolutely necessary which is contrary 
to actual practice instead of merely a modification of it ? Surely none 
but the strongest of reasons can justify such a course. 

But many people contend for the retention of such conventions on 
a wider ground. ‘The object of a dramatist,” they would say, “ is to 
present a story with a study of character. If such devices as the 
soliloquy help to show the workings of a mind, and assist the audience 
to understand the development of a character, they are justified.” 

To this it may be replied that if the story and characters chosen are 
of such a nature that they cannot be fully understood without the aid 
of inartistic methods, it implies that the author has not chosen the 
right “form” for developing his material; he has probably been 
irying to make a play of a subject more fitted fora novel. But he 
may retort that it is unreasonable to limit the subjects which can be 
treated on the stage; and he may urge that if he can, with the aid of 
« few conventions, enlarge the field of dramatic effort, his endeavour 
to do so should be encouraged instead of discouraged. 

The reasoning does not seem quite sound. The artistic value of 
every work of art is in great measure dependent on the right choice 
of the material or “ form” for its presentation. In the fine arts many 
a subject for a picture is unsuited to sculpture, and in the same way, 
many a subject suitable for narrative is unsuited to a drama. The 


very fact that a dramatist finds soliloquies and asidcs necessary 
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proves that he has made a mistake, and has tried to force into 
dramatic form a subject unsuited to dramatic treatment. 

But is it the fact that the abolition of the soliloquy would in any 
way restrict the field of the playwright ? 

Certainly Lord Tennyson may be quoted to the effect that it is 
impossible to show the working of a mind in a drama without the use 
of soliloquy ; but with all respect for such an authority it is permissible 
to ask whether such a dictum is justifiable. If so, of course the whole 
question is settled, for any theory which would confine the drama to 
action merely, and permit only a superficial delineation of character, 
stands self-condemned. But is it true? Has no drama dealing with 
the working of a mind been written without such aids as are stated to 
be indispensable ? 

The answer is easy. If there is one dramatist who is introspective 
in the highest degree, whose every recent play is the history of a soul, 
it is Ibsen. Now, Ibsen uses the aside and soliloquy very rarely ; in 


some of his later plays he abandons them entirely: in Little Eyolf 


for example. Surely, then, the dramatist who advocates their reten- 
ticn on the ground of necessity merely shows that they are necessary 
for him : that he has not the mastery of his technique that others have 
acquired. 

Maurice Donnay again, one of the most powerful of modern French 
dramatists, has chosen the newer technique and shown himself able to 
solve the subtlest psychological problems without the aid of these 
artifices. Many others could be mentioned, especially of the younger 
school of French dramatists, who have discarded the practice of their 
predecessors, and walk the narrow path of dramatic literature without 
the aid of this convenient crutch. 

But we need not confine ourselves to modern playwrights to find 
an instance of subjective drama treated without these supposed im- 
mutable conventions. Turtuffe is certainly a drama of psychology 
rather than of action ; if ever a soliloquy were justifiable it would be 
so in order to make the audience aware that a man’s words are no 
indication of his thoughts. But, strange to say, Moliére eschews the 
soliloquy entirely in this play, and does not give Zvrtuffe even an 
aside. The few trifling asides in the whole five acts are placed in the 
mouth of a subordinate character. If, therefore, the defenders of the 
convention point to the masterpieces of an earlier age in which the 
soliloquy seems to be essential, it is certainly competent for the other 
side to quote Molitre in suspension of judgment. 

It may also be worth while to point out that even in the case of 
many modern dramatists, who in their earlier works used the 
soliloquy freely, there is clear evidence of a tendency towards a more 
reasonable practice. Contrast Pinero’s The Benefit of the Doubt with 
The Money-Spinner. In the latter play there are seven soliloquies 
(many of them long) in each act, as Mr. Archer has pointed out 
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(English Dramatists of To-day). In The Benefit of the Doubt they are 
rare and brief. Mr. H. A. Jones, again, in The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, The Triumph of the Philistines, and other recent plays, evinces 
a marked improvement on his earlier practice. Such examples show 
clearly enough that, consciously or unconsciously, the modern serious 
dramatist is beginning to feel that the old methods are being super- 
seded ; the spirit of the age, which is realistic, is making itself felt 
even in the theatre, “the last refuge of convention.” 

That many individuals amongst the audience of our high-class 
theatres are beginning to feel the artificiality of the soliloquy there 
can be no question; and their irritation finds voice occasionally in 
the protests of the critics. It may, perhaps, be sufficient for my 
purpose to quote from two only—one English and one American. 
Mr. Archer, in the essay to which I have already alluded, writes as 
follows :— 

“ Soliloquy should be almost entirely tabooed in serious modern plays. It is 
all very well in farce and in the poetical drama, but it destroys the commonplace 
realism which is the very foundation of art in such plays as The Money-Spinner. 
A few broken exclamations under high emotion is all the soliloquy that strict art 
should permit, for high emotion does in many cases manifest itself in speech. A 
spoken chain of reasoning like that of Faubert in the second act is an enormity 
only permissible in Shakespeare. It is a method much in vogue in the Chinese 
drama, but this form of ‘Chinese Cheap Labour’ should be strictly excluded 
from the West.” 


In an article on “The Conventions of the Drama,” Mr. Brander 
Matthews writes: “It is not to be denied that the aside and the 
soliloquy are labour-saving devices which some dramatists have 
worked hard. The easy convenience of soliloquy, by means of which 
a tortuous character can undeceive the audience while taking in the 
other personages of the play, has been too tempting to many a play- 
wright. The conscientious dramatist has tended of late to get along 
without the aside and the soliloquy.” 

We may, then, I imagine, conclude that the soliloquy not being 
necessary, and being false to real life, it is desirable that its use 
should be abandoned. Even those who will not go quite so far 
must acknowledge that to an increasing section of intelligent 
audiences it is becoming irksome. If so,it is condemned. A con- 
vention that is questioned is doomed; its existence depends upon 
its unhesitating acceptance. It would, therefore, seem to be a wise 
act on the part of our dramatists to abandon the soliloquy before they 
are forced to doso. They should remember that conventions have 
an awkward habit of becoming old-fashioned and “dating”; the 
serious playwright who writes, not for a decade but for all time, 
would be well advised to beware of any practice which will handicap 
his chance of immortality ; difficult enough to obtain under the most 
favourable circumstances. 


H. M. Pavtt. 
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THE VANISHING OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Tue mirage of Universal Peace has once more come and gone. For 
three thousand years it has never ceased to mock mankind. And yet 
the hope of clutching it and of finding it real has only strengthened 
and persisted the more. Through the Apocalypses of Judea, the 
Sibyls of Alexandrian philosophy, and the homilies of the Christian 
Churches, it has struggled to an ever-widening grasp of the human 
mind. It has been dreamt of as practicable by poets, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, legists, and even great military commanders. 
Sully, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, and Kant drew up schemes by which 
the Golden Age might be realised. Frederick the Great beguiled his 
leisure with thoughts of a European Peace and Disarmament Con- 
gress. Napoleon protested from his exile in St. Helena that the 
object of all his wars had been to restore the “beau idéal de la civilisa- 
tion,” by applying to the European nations the system of the Greek 
Amphictyony. Even Moltke, in his young days, braved ridicule by 
confessing his “ belief in the idea of a general European peace,” and 
thought that a mutual disarmament might possibly be a question only 
of decades." 

Nor have these hopes been confined to the dreamland of the pulpit 
and the study. During the past century no fewer than three 
attempts have been made to translate them to the terra firma of 
practical politics. The first and most notable of these efforts was the 
formation of the Holy Alliance in 1815 to maintain a reign of peace 
and righteousness on earth, founded on the international settlement of 
that year. The second was the proposal of Napoleon III. in 1863 to 
negotiate a proportional disarmament based on a revision of the 
treaties of 1815, and an equitable settlement of all international 
questions then imperilling the public peace.? The third was the 
project of the present T'sar, issued last August, of a Conference of 
the Powers to discuss “the maintenance of universal peace and a 
possible reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations.”’ * 

Has all this dreaming and planning and diplomatic negotiation 
brought us any nearer the ideal of humanity? The answer to this 
question depends on the sense in which we understand the ideal. If 
it is in the millennial sense of a peace spontaneously proceeding from 
moral perfection and universal contentment, then certainly consider- 
able progress has been made, though its relative value has been much 

(1) Essays, Speeches, §c., of Field-Marshal Count Von Moltke. Vol. i., pp. 276-277. 

(2) Annales du Sénat et du Corps Legislatif (1864). Vol. i., pp. 5 et seg. Hertslet, 
Map of Europe by Treaty. Vol. ii., pp. 1575-1588, 
(3) Times, Aug. 29, 1898. 
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diminished by the demoralising effects of an ever-increasing mili- 
tarism, and the persistence and multiplication of sources of inter- 
national friction. If, however, we conceive it in the more practical 
sense of an anticipation of the millennium—that is a durable peace 
based on securities dictated by the imperfections of the international 
political situation and the shortcomings of human nature—it is not 
difficult to see that the history of the present century is one unbroken 
record of the gradual vanishing of this ideal. 

It is, of course, the latter only which was risé by the Russian circular 
of last August. Owing to the somewhat elevated language of Count 
Muravieff, the two conceptions of Universal Peace have not been 
sufficiently differentiated in the public mind during the discussions to 
which it has given rise. The moral progress of the world seems to 
have been chiefly emphasised. It has been hastily assumed that 
because this progress has been great in itself, and because the desire 
for peace is stronger now than it has ever been before, the time is 
ripe for European Disarmament. It has altogether escaped notice 
that, however strong the moral sense of the world may now be, it has 
not been strong enough to exercise a decisive influence on the pre- 
servation of peace, that it has completely failed to overcome or 
even to diminish the political impediments which have hitherto stood 
in the way of a permanent peace, and that the peace we enjoy to-day 
is due less to moral rectitude than to material fears. 

The difficulties at the root of all schemes of European Disarmament 
are not exclusively matters of academic exposition. There is a diplo- 
matic history of the question which illustrates them by the more 
convincing tests of practical experience. 

The transactions entered into by the Powers after the fall of Napo- 
leon constituted a veritable attempt to assure a durable peace to 
Europe. They arenotable as being the only negotiations for dealing 
with the variable conditions of Universal Peace which ever reached the 
stage of formal engagements. The Treaties of Westphalia, of Utrecht, 
and of the Quadruple Alliance, sought to “heal the miseries of 
the wasted world,” and to establish “an universal perpetual peace” by 
a redistribution of territories, maintained by the guarantees of the 
Great Powers. The Treaties of 1815 carried this attempted solution 
a step further. The territorial arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna were not perfect, but they satisfied all apparent needs and, as 
far as could be seen, created no fresh grievance capable of disturbing 
the peace. An effective Concert was organised, and the Sovereigns 
pledged themselves to meet at fixed intervals to consider further 
measures for the repose and prosperity of the nations. Moreover, the 
Holy Alliance gave the sanctity of a religious brotherhood to this 
federative union. And yet all this elaborate machinery broke down 
as completely as its predecessors. 

The Holy Alliance was, from the beginning, a solemn fraud. The 
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Final Act of the Vienna Congress had ignored the Eastern and Colonial 
Questions, and it was not long before they began to exercise a disturb- 
ing influence among the Allies. What these neglected perils failed 
to accomplish in the way of dissolving the Concert was effected by 
the reactionary spirit of Metternich. But even when these treaties 
were fresh and the enthusiasm for peace was strongest in the Powers, 
they proved incapable of compassing a general disarmament. ‘The 
whole of Central and Western Europe wanted it, and Prussia and 
Austria even reduced their armies without waiting for an agreement. 
The Tsar himself proposed it in a note to Lord Castlereagh. When, 
however, the Prince Regent suggested that it would suffice if Russia 
followed the example of Austria and Prussia, Alexander, with his eye 
on the unsolved Eastern Question, broke off the negotiations.’ 

When next schemes of general peace were heard of it was on a 
far more modest and ineffectual scale, and under circumstances of 
vastly aggravated political instability. Italy was in virtual revolt 
against the settlement of 1815, and France was suspected of nourish- 
ing similar designs on her own account. <A revival of the Concert 
of Europe to ward off the approaching danger had been rendered 
impossible by the Crimean War. The Treaty of Paris, which had 
just been signed, had given a new and more mischievous lease of 
life to the Eastern Question and had wrecked all chances of a recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and Russia by the so-called 
“neutralisation ”’ of the Black Sea. That in these circumstances 
it should have occurred to Lord Clarendon to suggest a plan for 
preventing future wars is not surprising. His means, however, were 
limited. He was compelled to confine himself to an article in the 
Treaty providing for mediation in cases of quarrels between the 
Porte and the Powers,? and a protocol in which the Powers were 
persuaded to express the pious wish “that States between which any 
serious misunderstanding may arise should, before appealing to arms, 
have recourse, as far as circumstances might allow, to the good 
offices of a friendly Power.”*® These well-intentioned expedients, 
like the Holy Alliance, proved completely useless. Since they 
were adopted five European wars have been waged. In two of 
them—1859 and 1878—mediation was attempted, but without effect ; 
in the other three—1864, 1866, and 1870—the neutral Powers 
invoked Lord Clarendon’s protocol in vain. 

This protocol has frequently been referred to, especially of late, as 
a landmark in the progress of political morality. The doctrinaire 
movement of which it was the outcome was, however, still without any 
appreciable influence on practical politics. The European situation grew 
daily more unstable as the elements of international conflict multiplied 
and fermented. In 1863 the advocates of Universal Peace once more 

(1) Martens: Reeneil des Traités. Vol. iv., pp. 258-262. 

(2) Hertslet: Iup of Europe. Vol. ii., p. 1256. (3) Ldid., p. 1279. 
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attempted to conquer the perils of which they had been unable to pre- 
vent the growth. The new proposals came from Napoleon III., and 
were obviously framed in the light of previous experience. A Con- 
gress of the Powers was to be summoned, at which the Treaties of 
1815 were to be revised, and a settlement effected of the Polish, 
Danish, Moldo-Wallachian, Austro-Italian, and Papal Questions, 
which at that time were especially threatening the peace of Europe. 
The majority of the Powers were to be entitled to compel the minority, 
if necessary by force, to accept their decision and disarmament was 
to follow.’ This scheme was eminently practical. While intended to 
upset the Treaties of 1815, it frankly adopted the principle of that 
settlement—an equitable relief of international grievances imposed 
and maintained by force. It was also justified by the discretionary 
clause of the Treaty of Paris. 

The circumstances of the times had, however, altered since the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and this was pointed out in a striking passage of the 
despatch in which Great Britain declined the Emperor’s invitation. 
Earl Russell wrote :— 

“ After the war which devastated Germany from 1619 to 1649, and after the 
successive wars which afflicted the Continent of Europe from 1793 to 1815, it was 
possible to distribute territories and to define rights by Congress, because the 
nations of Europe were tired of the slaughter, and exhausted by the burthens of 
war, and because the Powers who met in Congress had, by the circumstances of 
the time, the means of carrying their decisions and arrangements into effect. But 
at the present moment, after a continuance of long peace, no Power is willing to 


In other words, Peace had itself become a sort of ally of War. It 
had afforded time for grievances to grow, and it had strengthened 
the forces of resistance to change. A revision such as Napoleon 
dreamed of must have precipitated a general war, because all who 
might have been called upon to make sacrifices could, and would, 
have fought against them. Consequently the Universal Peace at 
which the Emperor aimed—if, indeed, this was his true aim—could 
only have been attained by the exhaustion of Europe. The world 
had, in short, begun to realise the truth of Leibnitz’s remark, after 
reading the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s Projet de traité pour rendre la paix 
perpétuclle. The book reminded him, he said, of a churchyard he 
had once seen, on the gates of which was inscribed “ Zum ewigen 
Frieden.” 

Instead of heralding the dawn of Universal Peace, Napoleon’s pro- 
ject proved the forerunner of the age of Militarism. The remodelling 
of the map of Europe which he was compelled to abandon was taken 
in hand by Prince Bismarck. But it was not by means of Congresses 

(1) Annales du Sénat et du Corps Legislatif (1864). Vol. i., pp. 5 et seg. Hertslet: 
Mup of Europe. Vol. ii., pp. 1575-1588. Vitzthum: St. Petersburg and London. Vol. ii. 
p- 260. 

(2) Hertslet: op. cit. Vol. ii., p. 1585. 
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that the German statesman carried out his work, and its end was not 
the Golden Age. Within less than a score of years Prussia had 
become the German Empire. The minor German States had prac- 
tically disappeared. With the single exception of Venetia, none of 
the international grievances arising out of the Treaties of 1815 had 
been redressed, while fresh and far more exasperating sources of friction 
had been created by the despoiling of Denmark, the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the expropriation of the Pope. The possibility 
of European Peace being preserved by the preponderance of a small 
number of powerful States had gone. Until the middle of the 
century England, Russia, and Austria between them could have laid 
down the law to Europe. After 1870 there was no such Europe to lay 
down the law to. There were only six Great Powers of equal rank, 
each impossible of control, and a Milky Way of minor States, without 
influence on the issues of European peace and war except in so far 
as they were objects of the still unappeased appetites of the Great 
Powers. 

In these circumstances all hopes of a normal peace were bound to 
disappear before a steeplechase of armaments. The situation was 
well described by Count von Moltke in a speech on the German 
Army Bill in 1874 :— 


‘Within a country the law protects the right and liberty of individuals; 
without, as between State and State, might is the only right. Even an inter- 
national arbitration tribunal, if it existed, would lack the power of executing its 
decrees ; and its judgments would, in the last resort, be subject to the arbitrament 
of the sword. Minor States can trust to neutrality and to international 
guarantees ; a great State must rely on itself alone, and stand in its own strength. 
It fulfils the conditions of its being only if it is determimed and prepared to 
maintain its existence, its liberty, and its rights in arms,’’! 


With six jealous Powers holding these views a state of affairs was 
soon produced which could not fail to exercise the anxieties of states- 
men. In 1890 Lord Salisbury had a report on the financial aspects 
of the question drawn up for the private information of the Foreign 
Office, which he communicated to the German Emperor and which, I 
believe, gave rise to an exchange of views among the Powers. The 
evil, however, was not confined to the fact that the burdens of the 
ever-increasing armaments swelled taxation to an unbearable extent, 
and threatened to disorganise the finances of the whole Continent. 
The magnitude of the new armies and the perfection of the weapons 
employed also conjured up visions of a war of unexampled destructive- 
ness. Moreover, it was soon seen that such a war, if it should break 
out, could not be easily localised. The grouping of the Continental 
Powers into two great alliances, while creating for the moment an 
equilibrium favourable to peace, was calculated to involve the whole 


(1) Essays, Speeches, §e., of Count von Moltke. Vol. ii., p. 105. 
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of Europe in any struggle which might be set on foot. By the side 
of such a colossal mé/ée the wars of the last century would be child’s 
play. It was chiefly this aspect of the question, set forth with terrible 
force in M. Bloch’s book on The Coming War, which induced the Tsar 
to issue his Universal Peace Circular of last August. 

The merest glance at that document will suffice to show that, while 
the Peace problem had vastly increased in gravity and complexity 
during the thirty-five years which had elapsed since Napoleon III.’s 
proposal, no corresponding progress had been made in the suggested 
methods of its solution. The Tsar’s circular, indeed, bears a close 
likeness to the Speech from the throne in which the French Emperor 
expounded his scheme to the Chambers in 1863. In both cases, the 
objects aimed at are a durable peace and a reduction of armaments, 
although in the French proposal, owing to the different circumstances 
of the time, inferior prominence is given to the disarmament ques- 
tion. The means, too, do not differ in the two schemes, although 
they are hinted at rather than defined in the Russian circular. 
While Napoleon III. boldly pointed to a revision of the settlement 
of 1815 as essential to a durable peace, Nicholas II. appealed vaguely 
to “the principles of law and equity ” to secure “ the triumph of the 
grand idea of universal peace over the elements of trouble and dis- 
cord.” ? If this does not mean that an effort should be made to 
redress existing international grievances, it is difficult to say what 
significance should be attached to it. At any rate, it was in this 
sense that it was accepted in France.? Indeed, it is impossible to see 
how a durable peace could be secured without the elimination of 
the perils—and especially the Alsace question—by which that peace 
is menaced.® 

Now, is it possible to-day, even for the mightiest sovereign in the 
world, to accomplish this task? To begin with, as the Moelnische 
Zeitung has pointed out,‘ these perils and grievances are very numerous, 
and if one is dealt with, all will have to be similarly treated. Alsace 
does not stand alone. There are the questions of the Russian Baltic 
provinces, which ought to be German ; of Finland, which ought to 
be Swedish ; of Schleswig-Holstein, which ought to be Danish ; of 
the Savoy, Trent and Trieste, which ought to be Italian ; of Antwerp, 
which ought to be Dutch ; of Bosnia and Herzegovinia, which should 
be Serb; of Macedonia, for which there are four claimants; and of 
Gibraltar, which is geographically Spanish. There is, too, the 
question of the Dardanelles, which could not be discussed at the 


proposed Congress, except at the expense of the withdrawal of the Tsar’s 


(1) Times. Aug. 29, 1898. 


(2) Notovitch: Za Pacification del Europe. Pp. 82, 83, 87, 94. 
(3) On this subject all the leading authorities on international law are agreed. See 
opinions given in Revue Genérale de Droit International Fr blue > vol. Vey pp: 690-7 43. 


(4) Quoted by Notovitch, op. cit., p. 105. 
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representatives, and there are the temporal claims of the Papacy, 
which could not well be ignored. Nor could the list be limited to 
Europe. M. Notovitch has pointed out that if the “ principes 
d’équité et de droit ” are to prevail, the rightful ownership of Egypt, 
and the Antilles, would also have to be settled’. It must surely be 
clear that merely to raise these questions would produce a storm, while 
to attempt to solve them all, or, perhaps, even one of them, would 
precipitate the very war of which Europe stands in dread. And yet no 
one can count on a durable peace while they remain open. Even if 
they were discussed, and more or less equitably settled, it is 
questionable whether the purpose of the Tsar would be much 
advanced. There are further dangers ahead —in Austria and 
Eastern Europe—which could not at present be dealt with at a 
Congress of the Powers, and in face of which Europe cannot disarm. 

But let us suppose it were possible to persuade all the Powers to 
agree to a scheme of Disarmament or of Reduction of Armaments 
without previously composing their feuds and grievances, would it be 
quite as desirable as the Tsar seems to think? I am far from sure 
that it would. Its immediate effect might be to relieve the burdens 
of taxation, but, at the same time, it would rob war of some of its 
terrors, and thus add a new peril to those which now threaten the 
general peace. No peace is possible in Europe without an armed 
force behind it. This force must be either concentrated or distributed. 
In 1816 it was concentrated ; to-day, it is distributed. If, in its 
present form, it is larger and more expensive than it formerly was, 
the reason is that the dangers to be provided against are more serious 
and numerous, and that the Powers attach a greater value to their 
independence and sovereignty. The European armaments on their 
present scale are, in short, a deterrent from war. They are so adjusted 
as to render a successful war not worth striving for. The moment, 
however, they were reduced, the prizes of war would outweigh its 
risks, and peace would be at an end. 

The main conclusions to be drawn from this survey of the practical 
efforts that have been made to secure peace and disarmament to 
Europe are, I think, the following :— 

1. That disarmament is impossible without the security of a durable 
peace. 

2. That a durable peace cannot be obtained without an equitable 
adjustment of all serious international grievances and the provision of 
a suitable machinery for the settlement of all future differences. 

3. That such an adjustment is impracticable and such a machinery 
would be ineffective unless a force were available to impose their 
decrees on possible dissentients. 

4. That the supply of such a force is, in the present condition of 
Europe, impossible. 

(1) Pacification de U Europe, pp. 118-122, 127. 
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I have dealt with the Tsar’s proposal of last August as a matter of 
history, because in the programme now issued for the Conference at 
the Hague all the essential points of the original circular have been 
abandoned. Universal peace is no longer spoken of, and the discus- 
sion of “elements of trouble and discord ” is relinquished, inasmuch 
as “ all questions concerning the political relations of States and the 
order of things established by treaties” are to be “absolutely excluded 
from the deliberations of the Conference.” For all practical pur- 
poses then this programme is a new scheme, aiming rather at the 
regulation of armaments and war than at their abolition. 

There is, however, one clause in it on which considerable hope is 
now built, and which, it is believed, may, if acted upon, give a strong 
impetus to the Universal Peace raovement. It runs as follows :— 

“To accept in principle the employment of the good offices of mediation and 
facultative arbitration in cases lending themselves thereto, with the object of 
preventing armed conflicts between nations; an understanding with respect tc the 
mode of applying these good oflices, and the establishment of a uniform practice 
in using them.” 

It seems to me that the importance of this proposal, so far, at any 
rate, as the first part of it is concerned, has been much exaggerated. 
The acceptance, in principle, of “ mediation and facultative arbitra- 
tion in cases lending themselves thereto,” will add nothing to the 
public law and established practice of nations. The principle of 
mediation in international quarrels has already been solemnly 
accepted by the great Powers in the protocol of the 14th April, 
1856, attached to the Treaty of Paris,? while not only is “ faculta- 
tive arbitration in cases lending themselves thereto” firmly 
established in the foreign relations of all civilised states, but some 
progress has even been made with compulsory arbitration in all cases 
of international disputes. Since 1890 Great Britain has signed ten 
Arbitration Treaties, for the settlement of various disputes with 
Germany, France, the United States, Columbia, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Portugal, Venezuela, Russia, and Belgium. She has 
also signed a Treaty of General Arbitration with the United States, 
which unfortunately failed to secure ratification. General Arbitra- 
tion Treaties, however, already exist between Holland and Portugal, 
Congo and Switzerland—this is obviously compulsory—lItaly and 
Argentina, and in the Pan-American Treaty of 1890, which 
established permanent arbitration between seventeen Republics. The 
permanent treaty between Italy and Argentina which was signed last 
July marks, indeed, an advanced epoch in arbitration. By this instru- 
ment all disputes were, for the first time, made arbitrable, including 
questions of national honour, which were excluded from the Pan-Ameri- 


(1) The programme is contained in the ‘‘Second Muravieff Circular,’’ see Zimes, 


Jan., 1899. 
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(2) Hertslet: Ifap of Europe, vol. ii., p. 1279. 
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can Treaty and the Anglo-American project." Under these circum- 
stances it scarcely seems necessary for the Conference to devote any 
portion of its valuable time to persuading the nations merely to 
accept the principle of “ mediation and facultative arbitration.” 

The second portion of the clause does not clearly indicate what is 
intended. In regard to mediation, Mr. Stead has explained, on the 
authority of the Tsar, that it is proposed to assimilate the pre- 
liminaries of war to those of the private duel.” I cannot help thinking 
that either the Tsar must have spoken thoughtlessly or Mr. Stead 
must have misunderstood him. There is very little analogy between 
wars and duels. Indeed, if any could be established, it would be a 
bad thing for the peace of the world, for the mediation which has 
hitherto always been exerted to preserve peace would, under the 
conditions contemplated by Mr. Stead, result more frequently in a 
colossal ‘‘ Allez, Messieurs! ” Of course, if wars themselves could be 
assimilated to the innocuous ceremonial of the French duel, with 
seconds invested with power to stop the combats when they judged 
honour satisfied, I am not disposed to deny that the cause of peace 
would gain. But does Mr. Stead believe this practicable ? 

As for “ the mode of applying ”’ arbitration and “ the establishment 
of a uniform practice ”’ in using its good offices, that would seem to be a 
rather insignificant question of procedure. The Conference would be 
much better occupied in drawing up a permanent arbitration treaty 
based on a consolidation of cases already decided and on the principles 
embodied in the treaties submitting such cases to arbitration. Certain 
classes of disputes have already been admitted to be arbitrable by 
nearly all the great Powers. There seems no reason why this admis- 
sion should not be embodied in a permanent treaty and signed by all 
the Powers who have already adopted it “ facultatively.” Were this 
done, a tribunal to try such cases might be at once established, and 
the scope of the treaty could be enlarged from time to time as further 
bi-lateral treaties extended the principle of arbitration. Only in this 
progressive way can anything be effected towards securing a large and 
established authority for arbitration in international politics. But 
even then the vital question of the enforcement of its decrees would 
remain unsolved. 

The remaining clauses of the programme contemplate (1) an arrest 
of armaments in men, weapons, and cost, and (2) a reconsideration of 
the non-ratified supplementary Convention of Geneva of 1868 and of 
the rules of war, also unratified, known as the Declaration of Brussels 
(1874). 

The unqualified desirability of an arrest of armaments is doubted 
by no one, except, perhaps, Baron von Stengel, one of the German dele- 

(1) Revue Générale de Droit International, vol. vi., pe Ye 
(2) Review of Reviews, Dec., 1898, p. 558. 
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gates, who believes that war is a God-given institution and the parent of 
most of the virtues and arts.’ The present military and naval effectives 
are amply sufficient to preserve peace, and hence any additions to them 
are only so much criminal waste. Still it is not easy to see how the 
arrest can be effected. Where is the line to be drawn? ‘There is no 
uniformity in the strength and equipment of the European armies and 
navies, and it is certain that the Powers which have the advantage 
will not abandon it any more than the Powers which have tempo- 
rarily fallen into arrear will abide by their inferiority. An arrest of 
budgets is beset with even more complicated difficulties. One of 
them has been pointed out to me as seriously affecting Great B..tain. 
Suppose Germany were to come to terms with France while the 
Convention for the arrest of war budgets were in force. The result 
would be that France would be enabled to allocate a large portion of 
her military budget to her navy, and Russia would be free to 
reduce her naval budget and increase her military expenditure on the 
Indian frontier, while our hands would be completely tied. There are 
many similar difficulties which have to be considered, and which will 
probably render any agreement on this subject impossible. 

Nor is it at all likely that the attempt to revive the supplementary 
Convention of Geneva and the Declaration of Brussels will meet with 
more success. Both were strongly opposed at the time for reasons which 
have lost none of their force. The tendency of the Declaration was 
to give an advantage to the greater military states, and to deprive an 
invaded country of the full use of its means of resistance. On this 
ground all the smaller states opposed it, and Great Britain was parti- 
cularly emphatic in her criticisms. The objections urged by Great 
Britain against the supplementary Convention of Geneva are still as 
cogent as they were thirty years ago, and with one solitary exception 
it does not now seem proposed to make any effort to meet them. 

On the whole, the peace prospects put forward in the name of the 
Tsar, admirable though they be in intention, do not inspire practical 
men with much confidence or even hope. This is not so much due 
to their own inadequacy as to the insuperable difficulties of the 
problems they seek to solve. The Golden Age never seemed more 
remote than it does to-day. Militarism never before had so strong a 
hold on the world. Its influence is everywhere, and everywhere it 
is baleful. It not only threatens the nations with bankruptcy, but 
it is paralysing the further development of political liberties. Free 
nations are becoming armies, with what moral results the Dreyfus case 
has shown. It is a heavy price to pay for peace, but even the Tsar 
of all the Russias cannot relieve us. 

DIpPLoMaticvs. 


(1) Stengel: Der Ewige Friede. Munich, 1899. 
(2) Blue Book : “ Miscellaneous,” No. 2 (1875), pp. 2-7. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF BORSO: 


A LITTLE NOVEL OF FERRARA. 


= Unde proverbii loco etiamnune usurpatur reeteriisse Borsii tem ora.”’ 
I ’ 
—Este Chronicle. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ADVENTURERS. 


Ir is happily as unnecessary as it would be unwise to inquire into the 
ancestry of Bellaroba, a meek-eyed girl of Venice, with whom I have here 
some concern. Her mother was La Fragiletta, of the Old Ghetto, and her 
father may have been of the Council of Ten, or possibly a Doge. No one 
could deny it, for no one knew his name. It is certain that his daughter 
was not christened as she was called, equally certain that the nickname 
fitted her. Bella roba, a pretty thing, she always had been for her mother’s 
many friends ; bella robu in truth she looked, as La Fragiletta fastened her 
dark red dress, stuck a bunch of carnations in the bosom of it, and pulled 
up the laces round her slim neck, on a certain May morning in or about the 
year 1469. ‘‘The shape you are, child,’’ said that industrious woman, 
“IT can do nothing for you in Venice. It is as timid as a nun’s, Ferrara 
is the place of all the world for you. I look forward to your speedy estab- 
lishment in a city where a girl may be like a flagstaff and yet not thought 
amiss.” Bellaroba looked humbly at herself in the glass; though she could 
see that she was pretty, it was not to be denied that she was thin. Ah, no; 
she did not take after her mother. Here she sighed to remember that her 
bosom friend Olimpia Castaneve took after hers only too well, and was to 
accompany her fortune-hunting in Ferrara for precisely opposite reasons. 
Was this fair? she wondered. She, Bellaroba, was to go because she was 
of a piece with the Ferrarese; Olimpia, because she could furnish a pro- 
voking contrast. She was an affectionate docile creature, this shrinking 
Bellaroba, absurdly young, absurdly your servant; but tears smarted in her 
eyes as she stood adorned for sacrifice—in her tight crimson dress, lace at 
her neck and wrists, a jewel on her forehead, a chain in her hair, and a cold 
block of lead dragging at her heart. She had never denied anyone any- 
thing, and certainly not her mother. Her tears glistened as she blinked, 
her lip was shaky ; she was kissed a goodbye none the less, and went down 
the steps to join Olimpia huddled in the gondola. 

‘Good-bye, my child,” cried Madam Fragiletta from the doorway, ‘ Be 
wise ; remember what I have told you. Never see a priest the wrong side 
of the grille, and obey Monna Nanna in everything. I shall have a mass 
for you at San Zan to-morrow, and another on your birthday, which I shall 
never forget.”” The morning was misty and sharp, Madam Fragiletta was 
very much undressed, and loved her bed. She waved her hand gallantly to 
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Bellaroba, who still stood up wistful in the gondola; she did not wait for it 
to shoot the bridge or round the square corner of the rio, but turned 
shrugging to the house. There was no reasonable probability that these 
two would ever meet again. Short outlooks govern La Fragiletta’s trade, 
and Providence, it seems, has little to do with it. 

Olimpia Castaneve, the muffled brooder in the poop, was cold, cross, and 
still. Bellaroba snivelled, but she was scornful under her cloak, and no 
word passed between the pair until they were in the great blunt-nosed 
barge, heading against a crisping tide for Chioggia. Then, as the sun shot 
through the mist and revealed the lagoon, one broad sheet of silver and 
blue, the shawls were opened, limbs went luxuriously at the stretch ; you 
could see and hear chatter the couple of adventurers if you cared. Bellaroba 
you have seen already—very gentle, very simple, very unformed without 
and within. She had pretty ways, coaxing and appealing ways. When 
she asked a question it was with lifted eyebrows and a head on one side. 
She would take your hand without art, and let you hold it without after- 
thought. It was the easiest thing in the world to kiss her, for she suffered 
it gladly and quite innocently ; it came as naturally as to a cat to rub his 
cheek on your chair or swinging foot. Yet the girl was as modest as 
a Clare. If you had presumed on your licence to make love to her, it would 
not have been her scorn (for she had none), but her distress that would 
have set you back in your place. God knows what La Fragiletta might 
have taught her. It is certain she was all unlettered in love up to that 
hour. Bellaroba was not only modest by instinct, but that better thing, 
innocent by preoccupation. 

In all this she was a dead eontrast to her handsome friend Olimpia 
Castaneve, who was really a beauty of the true Venetian mould. As sleek 
and sumptuous as a cat, as splendidly coloured as a sunburnt nectarine, 
crowned with a mass of red-gold hair, as stupid as she was sly, and as rich 
as she was spendthrift, the lovely Olimpia had been sent adventuring to the 
bees of Ferrara, not as lacking honey for Venice, but as being too great a 
treasure for her mother’s house. Her mother was La Farfalla—a swollen 
butterfly in these days—and frankly said that she could not afford such a 
daughter. Olimpia had no instructions; in fact, needed none. She went 
cheerfully out to what Monna Nanna and the Blessed Virgin should prepare 
for her, without kisses (which she garnered against the lean years) and 
without reserves. She neither condemned her mother nor approved. 
Perhaps she had not the wit; assuredly she lacked the energy. She was 
remarkably handsome in her hot Venetian way, richly coloured, brown-eyed, 
crimson-lipped, bosomed like a goddess and shaped like a caryatid. She half 
closed her eyes, half opened her lips, smiled and drowsed and waited. You 
would have thought her melting with love ; she was ciphering a price, but 
being slow at figures, she hid herself (spiderwise) ina golden mesh. Olimpia 
was nearly always complaisant, had no reticences, no conscience, few 
brains. She was luxury itself, fond of the fire, fond of her bed, fond of her 
dinner, Admittedly self-absorbed, she was accustomed to say that she 
knew far too much about love to fall into it. It was a reflection as serious 
as she could make it; but Love is very apt to take such sayings amiss. 
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Olimpia out of love might make men miserable; in it, what might she not 
do? Iam about to tell you. 

At Chioggia they were to await a shipload of merchants and pack-mules 
expected from Ancona; but the wind proved counter when their barge had 
weathered Malamocco, and that which dis-served them befriended the 
northering freight. They found the train of beasts awaiting them, saddled 
and loaded, restless to be off. Chioggia to Ferrara, by the road they would 
go, is a handsome fifty miles. 

In that company, as they neared, they observed a calm-eyed youth with 
a delicate girlish face, and wonderful shock of light gold hair all about it. 
He stood alone on the mole, one knee bent, a hand to his hip, and soberly 
surveyed the group on the barge. He made a charming little picture there 
—seemed indeed posed for some such thing; he was charmingly pretty 
himself, but for all that, he had a tragic touch upon him, a droop of the lip, 
or the eyelid, perhaps. One could hardly say, yet never miss it. Even 
Olimpia noticed the shadow across him. As they touched—* Look, look, 
Bellaroba,” she whispered, and nudged her friend—‘‘ that boy! Did you 
ever see such a lovely child ?” 

Bellaroba drew a long breath. ‘I think he is as lovely as an angel,” 
she replied, her eyes fascinated. And her saying was equally true. He 
was such a demure boy-angel, bright-haired, long and shapely in the limb, 
as the painters and carvers loved to set in Madonna’s court, careful about her 
throne, or below the dais fiddling, or strumming lutes to charm away her 
listlessness. Moreover, Angioletto was the name he went by, though he 
had been christened Dominick. And he came from Borgo San Sepolero-- 
far cry from windy Chioggia—a place among the brown Tuscan hills, just 
where they melt into Umbria; and he was by trade a minstrel, and going 
to Ferrara. So much, with many bows he informed the two girls, being 
questioned by Olimpia. But he looked at Bellaroba as he spoke, and she 
listened the harder and looked the longer of the two. 

Everything about him seemed to her altogether gracious, from the silky floss 
of his gold hair to his proper legs, sheathed in scarlet to the thighs. He 
was as soft and daintily coloured as a girl, had long curved lashes to his 
grey eyes, a pathetic droop to his lip, the bloom as of a peach on his 
cheeks, But you could never mistake him for a girl. His eyes had a 
critical blink, he looked to have the discretion of aman. A fop he might 
be; he had a wiry mind. A fop, in fact, he was. He had a little scarlet 
cap on his head, scarlet stockings, peaked scarlet shoes : for the rest he was 
in green cloth with a blue leather belt about his waist. He had fine lace 
ruffles at his wrists, a fine line of white at his throat, and in his ears (if you 
could have seen them) gold rings. Just the pampered young minion of any 
Tuscan court, a precocious wrappage of wit, good manners, and sensibility, 
he looked what he spoke, the exquisite Florentine, to these broad-vowelled 
Venetian lasses ; did not smile, but seemed never out of temper; and was 
certainly not timid. Self-possessed, reticent he was ; but not timid. That 
was proved. 

When the cavaleade was on the point to start, Angioletto stepped forward 
and took Bellaroba by the hand. 
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“Little lady,” says he to his blushing captive, “I have a mule for the 
road which I am assured is a steady pacer. Will you be my pillion ?”’ 

“* Oh, yes, Messere,” said Bellaroba in a twitter, and dropped him a 
curtsey of her best. 

‘¢ Excellent!” he cried gaily. ‘I can see that we are to be friends.” 
So she was led away. 

He helped her on to the mule in no time, showed her how she must hold 
himround the middle, how closely and how constantly ; he explained how little 
there was to fear, for all that such a manner of going was as venturesome 
to her as asteamer would have seemed to Ulysses, that great captain. It 
was then that Olimpia (watching all this) proved Angioletto not timid, for 
she saw him conclude his precepts to her friend by kissing her cheek in the 
easiest manner. ‘‘H’m,” thought the wise Olimpia, “I pray that 
Bellaroba may be careful.” 

She herself accepted the services and part of the horse of a lean Raven- 
nese Captain of Lances—two yards of sinew and brown leather—who told 
her that his name was Mosca, and his heart bleeding at her feet. 
Olimpia smiled beautifully upon him, but was careful; took a share of the 
courser, but gave in return nothing more than a hand on its master’s belt. 
He wanted much more, and showed it. Olimpia, far from coy, hinted an 
exchange. She needed her bearings ; did this apparent hero know Ferrara ? 
The Mosea snorted, threw back his head at the word. Ferrara? cried he, 
did he know it! Saints and Angels, who could know it better? “ Ferrara?’’ 
he went on to shout, appealing to Gods and men, “ the gayest Court in all 
Italy—the cleanest air, the most laughing women, the—Pest! It is a place 
of holy days and feasts—all music, loving and delight! But you will see, 
my dear; I will see that you see.’ Olimpia must know more exactly than 
this, and so she told the Mosca, He could deny her nothing: so as they 
rode between the grey swamps of the lagoon, he poured out his understand- 
ing in his own fashion. His oaths made her gasp, but the facts atoned for 
that. By the bones of God, but he.served a great lord of that city—Guarino 
Guarini by name, whose blade was the longest, the oftenest out, and the 





cleanest cutter, as he himself was the lightest heart, and most trenchant 
carver of men in Borso’s fief. The good captain carried his loyalty to the 
edge of his simplicity, and left it there for Olimpia to handle. ‘‘ By the 
cheeks of the Virgin, my dear, I know what I know. My young master 
has an eye which, whether it say ‘Come’ or ‘Go,’ needs not say it twice. 
He is as fine and limber as a leopard on the King of England’s ‘shield, of a 
nature so frank and loving that I suppose there is hardly a lady in Ferrara 
could not testify to it—unless she were bound to the service of his Magnifi- 
cence the Duke. Why! Yourself might make a shift to be my little friend, 
and never repent it, mind you—No, no, I may be battered, my dear, but I 
am seasoned; I have great experience: you would not repent, and shall 
not, by the Face on the Handkerchief! But happen you see my master, 
happen he wear his brocade of white and gold—it is all peacocks’ eyes, my 
seraphic heart, in gold and blue upon snowy white—happen again he look, 
‘Come ’ at you—Why, off you trot as a hound to the platter, and I speed 
you thither with open heart. Thus walks his world Guarino Guarini, my 
noble master.”’ 
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Olimpia hada colour, and flew it now most becomingly in her cheeks. 
It was a wholesome, healthy, happy colour, born of her growing excitement ; 
the Captain highly approved of it. Ske thus earned more information. 
Guarino Guarini, it appeared, though not of the reigning family, was very 
near the throne. He had married one of the d’Este ladies, Madama Lion- 
ella, legitimised daughter of Duke Borso, and was now ignoring the fact to 
his own and her entire satisfaction. Upon the Countess’s score, Captain Mosca 
had not very much to say. ‘A great-hearted lady, amorous, generous, a 
great lover,’ he allowed ; “a pretty taste for music and singing she has, 
is a friend of poets and such-like. The antechamber is full of them; and 
there they are—on promotion, you understand. But though she has a 
wonderful free spirit, she is no beauty, you must know. Her mouth is too 
big, and her eyes are too small. It is a kissing mouth, as we say, my dear, 
and a speaking eye—and there you have Madama Lionella, who loves 
minstrels.” 

‘Tell me,” said Olimpia here, ‘ who is that pretty gentleman with my 
friend? Is he not a minstrel ?”’ 

The Captain turned in his saddle and, when he had observed, snorted his 
disdain. 

“ That sprout, my deary ?” said he. ‘ Some such dapper little chamber- 
fellow, I'll warrant you. A lap-dog, a lady’s toy, with a piping voice and 
an eye for mischief. Yes, he’ll be for climbing by Madama Lionella’s back- 
stair. He has the make of it—just the doll she loves to dandle.’’ Which 
was all the Captain had to say for Angioletto. 

Little as it was, it was more than Angioletto had to say for Mosca. He 
was indeed serenely indifferent to the lean brown man. From the moment 
of their setting out he and Bellaroba had wagged tongues in concert, and 
before they had made a dozen miles each knew the other’s story to the 
roots. Angioletto’s was no great matter. The Capuchins at Borgo had 
taught him his rudiments, his voice had taken him into the choir, his 
manners into the sacristy, He had been Boy-Bishop twice, had become a 
favourite of the Warden’s, learned Latin, smelt at Greek, scribbled verses. 
Then, one Corpus Christi, he got his chance. There was to be a pageant— 
“Triumph,” he called it—a Triumph of Love anda Triumph of Chastity, 
wherein by the good offices of his friend the Warden he was chosen for the 
part of Love. It was to be assumed that he pleased, for Chastity (who was 
a great lady of the place) took him into her service ; and there he stayed 
until, as he explained, she married again. She had been a widow, it seems 
when she took part in the Triumphs. Bellaroba was much interested. 

‘* Was the lady kind to you, Angioletto ?” 

‘* Oh, very kind.” 

‘** But you had to go, you say ?” 

“Yes. It was judged better.” 

‘‘ But I don’t quite see. If she was kind I wonder why you judged it 
better to go, or why she did ?” 

‘It did not rest wholly with us,” said Angioletto. 

Bellaroba did not pursue the subject. But after a short pause— 

‘* And are you now from her house ?”’ she asked, 
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Angioletto shook his head. ‘‘That was a very long time ago,” said he ; 
“two years at least. I am eighteen, you must know. When I left the 
Marchioness she gave me a handsome present. It sufficed to take me to 
Perugia—to the University there; it afforded me two years’ study in the 
liberal arts, and my outfit for this present venture into the bargain.” 

‘** And do you know what you will do at Ferrara, Angioletto ?”’ 

‘** Yes, quite well.” 

** What will you do?” 

‘*T will marry you, Bellaroba,” the boy replied, as he turned suddenly, 
put his arms about her and took a long kiss. Bellaroba, in a bath of love, 
made him free of her lips. For a while the mule had to do his pacing 
alone. 

‘‘Oh, Angioletto, Angioletto,” whispered the girl, with a hidden face, 
** T have never been happy like this before.” 

‘* You will never be unhappy again, dearest, for I shall be with you.” 

For the time there was no more talk, since the broken murmurs of their 
joy and wonder cannot be so described. The billing of two doves on an 
elm was not more artless than their converse on the mule’s back. 

The girl brought prose in again, as became a daughter of Venice. What 
had led Angioletto to Ferrara ? 

‘‘The Blessed Virgin,” he promptly replied, and she sighed a happy 
acquiescence in so pious a retort. 

‘** But what else ?”’ 

For answer Angioletto drew a silk-bound letter from his breast. ‘‘ This 
epistle,” he said, “‘ promises me employment and fame almost as certainly 
as you promise me bliss. It is from a Cardinal of my acquaintance to a 
noble lady of Ferrara, by name Lionella, daughter of Duke Borso himself, 
and wife to one Messer Guarino Guarini, a very great lord. The lady is 
patroness of all poets and minstrels. Consider our fortunes made, my joy.” 

‘‘They must be made since you believe it, Angioletto,”’ said Bellaroba 
with faith. ‘I have never seen any one like you, so beautiful and so wise 
at once.” 

The compliment provoked kisses. Angioletto embraced her again; again 
conversation became ejaculatory, and again the mule tripped over the reins. 
He learned before the day was out to allow for this new hindrance to bis 
way ; he tripped no more. The lovers continued their rapt intercourse all 
that May-day journey through the rice-fields, until at Rovigo (half hidden 
in a mist of green) they halted for the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARMS AND THE MANNIKIN, 


THe hubbub of the inn-yard, where shouting merchants wrestled for 
porters, and donkeys brayed them down, the narrowed eyes of Olimpia, the 
sardonic grin of the gaunt Mosca, brought our lovers back into the real 
world. They faced their foes together with insensible meeting and holding 
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of young hands. Angioletto did his best not to feel a detected schoolboy. 
and did succeed in meeting the Captain's terrific looks. Bellaroba made no 
attempt at heroism. Her blush was a thing to be seen. 

‘‘ Bellaroba, come with me, my child,” said Olimpia, severely ; but Angio- 
letto kept her hand. 

Captain Mosea fiddled at his sword-hilt. 

‘*Would you like spitted lark for supper, Madonna?” he asked with 
meaning. Olimpia burst into a shrill laugh, and Angioletto, who had the 
pluck of a little gamecock, turned to his partner in guilt. 

“And you, Madonnetta,” he said sweetly, ‘‘ what do you say to boars 
head larded ? ” 

Bellaroba giggled in spite of herself—for she was terribly frightened — 
but again Olimpia pealed her delight. The Captain glared round about him 
over a tossing sea of bales and asses’ ears; getting small joy of that, he 
scowled portentously at the little minstrel and took a stride forward. 

‘* Look you, sprigling,”’ said he, “ you have to do with a man of deeds; a 
man, by Saint Hercules, of steel.”’ 

Angioletto was fired, cheek and eye. He never faltered. 

‘“*T wish I had to do with a man of sense,” he said. 

“Tf you do not drop that lady’s hand, my lad 

‘* What then, sir ?”’ 

‘*Then,” the Captain roared, ‘by the antechambers of Paradise, she 
shall cling to carrion ! ”’ 

Beliaroba with a little cry fell to her knees ; Olimpia bit her finger ; 
Angioletto shrugged. 

** You have better lungs than manners, Captain,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘ These 
ladies of ours are fatigued with travel and tired of fasting. Moreover, [ 
; apprehend a bale of carpets on my back at every moment. We will, so 
please you, sup. If you and the lady whom you escort will do me the honour 





’ growled the Mosea. 


| of sharing my table we can arrange other matters at our leisure. I have 

always understood that encounters before ladies are make-believe ; but your 
experience should inform you how far that is true. Dy leave, Signor Cap‘- 

tano.”’ Whereupon he lifts up the praying Bellaroba ; kisses her forehead, and 

hands her into the inn as bold as a Viscount. One or two tongues were in 

P one or tio cheeks; one hand at least clapped him on the shoulder for a 

‘‘ little assassin ”—-a compliment: the honours were his to that present. 

, Olimpia followed after him, very much impressed with the thought that the 
sooner she could exchange Mosca for Mosea’s master the better for her. In 
the rear of the procession stalked that gaping hero, swearing, to keep himself 
in some sort of countenance. 

Angioletto’s assurance, and with it his luck, held out the evening. Not 

otherwise could he have cleared himself of the mess. He fairly froze 
Mosca by the coolness of his assumptions. ‘I will fight you as soon as you 
choose, and with your own weapons, after supper,’ said he, ‘* but it is only 

ir » 2 . . ” 

‘ fair to warn you that you will be killed. 

; ‘‘ How so, by the King of Glory ?” cried the Captain. 

“ “The wagging finger of Fate, sir,” replied Angioletto readily, “and the 
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, conjunctions of the stars. My horoscope was taken at Foligno with the 
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utmost exactitude. Mars himself, for reasons of his own, seems to have 
presided over my begetting. More than that, though I have not the least 
desire to take your life—should not, indeed, know what to do with it—it 
will be impossible for me to avoid it. Iam really very sorry. Your case 
is just on a parallel with that of the younger Altopasso who, on this very 
day a year ago, insisted upon fighting with me. It is true that I do not pre- 
tend to love or even to approve of you, Captain; I consider that your legs 
have outgrown your brains. But for all that, I should be sorry to think that 
for want of a little ordinary politeness, or for shanks out of due measure, an 
honest man had lost his life. However, I fear the affair has gone too far.”’ 

The Captain grew purple and green by turns. The room of full tables 
was all agog. He let out an oath which I omit. “The affair has not gone 
so far as this blade shall go, turkey-poult,” he thundered. 

‘* Make yourself quite easy on that point, my good sir,” said Angioletto, 
cracking a walnut ; ‘‘ your sword shall fly the length of the room. Ihave a 
pass that is irresistible. You cannot fight planets, Captain.” 

“T have never tried yet, by our Lord,” the Captain admitted, ‘‘ but no 
one has dared to doubt my valour, and, planet or no planet, I'll run you 
through.” 

Angioletto smiled at another walnut. “I find the conceit admirable,” 
said he, ‘* yet you will perish so sure as this city is Rovigo and a titular fief 
of my mistress’s master,” 

‘‘ A straw for your mistress, little egg,” cried the suffocating Captain. 

‘‘T will give it to Countess Lionella as your dying gift, Signor Capitano.” 

The name smacked him in the face; he shook his head like a worried 
bull, or as a dog shakes water from his pelt. Olimpia, too, was interested, 
and for the first time. With face fixed between her hands, she leaned both 
elbows on the table, watching. 

‘‘Ts the Countess Lionella your mistress ?’’ she asked. Angioletto made 
her a bow; the company applauded. Olimpia turned a glance upon her 
Captain, which said as plainly as she could have spoken, “ Finish him for 
” But it had no meaning for the champion, who possibly 
knew more about his master than he had been minded to declare. 

Angioletto tapped the ground with his toe. ‘‘ Come, Master Captain,” 
he said, ‘‘ before your blood cools.” 

‘* Have no fear, bantam,” said a jolly Dominican in his ear, ‘“‘ that toad’s 
blood was never hot.’ It certainly looked like it. The Captain scratched 
his head. 

“Look ye now, youngster,”’ he said at last, ‘I serve his Worship Count 
Guarino Guarini, who is the husband of Madama Lionella ; and lucky for you 
that service is. Otherwise, by the truly splintered Cross, it had gone hard 
with you this night.”’ 

“Oh, brava, brava!” cheered the dining-room, and then hooted the 
Captain to his bench. Angioletto put up bis little hanger with a curt nod 
in his enemy’s direction. ‘ For the Countess’s sake I spare you to the — 
Count, Captain Mosca ; though what precisely your value may be to his. 
Excellency I do not at present understand.”’ 

Thereupon he turned to his poor Bellaroba, took her in his arms before 


your master’s sake. 
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them all, kissed her eyes dry of tears, and ended by drawing a rueful smile 
from her lips. The dining-room found him admirable throughout ; but 
Olimpia got up, yawning. 

‘*Come, child, it is time for bed,” she declared. ‘‘I suppose even this 
entertainment must have a term.” There was no gainsaying it. The lovers 
were torn apart by the moral force of Olimpia’s attendance ; but not until it 
was demonstrated that though Good-night is a word of two syllables it needs 
four lips, and is therefore capable of infinite extension. 

‘‘ Well, my child, I hope you are satisfied with this little day’s work,” 
said Olimpia, half-undressed. For answer Bellaroba, upon her friend's neck, 
dissolved in a flood of happy tears. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW THEY CAME TO FERRARA, 


Tuar was a fair sight which greeted the travellers at the close of the next 
day—the towers of Ferrara rising stately out of a green thicket. The lovers 
trilled their happiness to each other: surely nothing but pleasure and a 
smooth life could come out of so treeful a place! ‘In our Venice, you 
must know,” said Bellaroba, ‘‘ we set great store by green boughs, having 
so few of them. We think that harshness and clamour may hunt the canals, 
but that birds can sing in gardens of a world really joyful. What a cloud of 
green trees—look, look how near the sky comes to them! Oh, my Angio- 
letto, we are going to be so happy!’ And the young girl laid her hot cheek 
on her lover’s shoulder. He, though her premises were undeniable, had 
his doubts. Her words set him wondering what was to be the end of this 
light-hearted adventure. ‘‘ My dear,” said he, ‘if trees get in a man’s way 
of villainy or incommode his pleasures he will cut them down, depend 
upon it.” 

‘‘ Well, silly boy,” she cried, and gave him a peck of a kiss, ‘‘ and does 
not that prove what I say, that there are no villainies in Ferrara? For, 
see, the trees are as thick as a forest.” She made him laugh again before 
many paces. His ringing tones caught the ears of Captain Mosca, and set 
that great man scowling. ‘If I don’t get a crumb down that yapping 
gullet, call me not Mosea,” he grumbled. 

‘‘ Speak a little louder, Signor Capitano,” said his pillion. 

‘‘- Your pardon, Madonna Olimpia,” he answered, ‘‘ but I believe I was 
breathing a prayer on account of the little love-boy yonder.” Olimpia 
laughed. 

‘‘T love him as much as you do, I dare swear,”’ said she ; ‘ but he may 
be very useful. Remember that I am a poor gentlewoman with my fortune 
to make.” 

‘‘Give me the making of it, my angel,” cried the Captain, crushing his 
heart with his fist. ‘ You shall have the most crowded cortile in Ferrara. 
May I give you a humble bit of advice ?” 

‘* Certainly you may.” 
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‘It will be this, then, that you hold off from Monna Nanna and keep 
yourself very much to yourself. Between us we can arrange a pretty 
future. I know Monna Nanna better than becomes me. Believe me, the 
acquaintance would become you still less. But with such talents as I have 
—and they are all yours—-I can arrange for you a most proper dwelling- 
place which shall cost little and bring much in.” 

“ But we cannot live there alone, Captain.” 

‘Hey! I am beforehand. I parry with the head, my duchess,” cried the 
delighted Mosca. ‘I have thought of all that. There is an old lady of my 
friendship in the city, by name Donna Matura. She is something decayed 
in estate o’ these days, has fewer crusts than teeth, poor soul, but has 
mingled with the highest. She will be all that you could wish, and you more 
than she could hope for. Think of it, lady, think of it.” 

‘‘T will,” said Olimpia, who had already done so. There is no doubt that 
she and the Mosca understood each other. 

They were now riding up the long lime-tree avenue which leads to the 
Sea-Gate of Ferrara; soon they entered Ferrara itself, that city of warm red 
brick, of broad eaves, of laughter and, as it were, a fairy-tale, bowered in 
rustling green. The streets ran wide between garden walls and the massy 
fronts of great square houses ; they were full of a traffic which seemed that 
of great people bent upon pleasure. Happy ladies rode by with hawks or 
leashed dogs, or crowns of flowers. Cavaliers, in white and yellow, ribboned, 
slashed, curled and feathered, went in and out of the throng, to keep an 
assignation, or to break one. The priests joked with the women, the very 
urchins coaxed for kisses. Every street corner had its lovers’ tryst, never 
a garden walk without its loitering pair, never a lady came out of a church 
door but there stood a devout adorer to beg a touch of holy water from her 
finger-tip. 

‘* How happy this people is,’ cried Bellaroba, flushed and sparkling, to 
her little lord. ‘‘ Everybody loves everybody else.” 

**My dear, we have nothing to do with their loves; we are going to be 
married,” replied Angioletto, looking straight before him. 

‘Yes, Angioletto,”’ said she, as meek as a mouse. 

Olimpia, who was not thinking of marriage, was highly entertained. 
There was a press of grooms and led horses, richly caparisoned, outside 
the open doors of a new and very spacious palace. Round about them 
crowded people of a meaner sort, and beggars not afew; but a lane was 
kept to the gateway by soldiers in red and yellow, who bore upon their 
breasts a quartered coat of eagles and lilies. ‘Hist! said Mosca, pulling 
up his horse. ‘‘ This is the fine new palace of the Duke's, which he calls 
his Schifanoia. He is evidently expected in from his hawking. The 
greatest faleoner you ever knew—my life! I do assure you.” 

“That may very weil be,” said Olimpia, “for I have never known one 
at all.’’ 

‘You shall know this one before I die, and another who is my most 
noble master,” cried Mosca, ‘‘ or I am your kennel-dog for nothing.”’ 

‘‘ Let us wait a little and see this hawking Duke of yours,” Olimpia said, 
with a gentle pressure of her arms about the Captain’s middle. 
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** Blood of blood,” sighed the Mosea, ‘‘ Iam as wax in the candle of you, my 
soul.” Olimpia pulled down her hood. Her patience was rewarded in no long 
time by the sound of an approaching cavaleade ; presently she saw the 
nodding plumes of riders and their beasts at the end of the street. Knights, 
squires and ladies rode with their reigning prince: he himself with two 
young men, magnificently dressed, came in advance of the troop, and at a 
great pace. 

Olimpia judged her time well. At the moment Duke Borso drew rein to 
turn into his gates she threw back her hood and looked him full in the face, 
as if to dower him with all the splendour of her beauty. The sly, humorous 
face of the old fox twitched as his eyes caught the girl’s. He looked a 
prude with a touch of freakishness in him; his pursed mouth seemed 
always to be strangling a smile, the issue of the strife always in doubt. 
Now, for instance, though Olimpia said to herself that she was satisfied, 
she could never have denied that he disapproved of her, while nobody 
eould have maintained it. Borso had shot upon her a piercing glance 
the minute in which he turned his horse; Mosea had had the benefit of 
another ; then he had acknowledged in military fashion the waving caps 
and kerchiefs at the gates and had passed into the courtyard, 

“Oh, you may be satisfied, my soul,’’ said the Mosca. ‘ Borso will 
never forget us now: it is not his way. But look, look!’ Another pair 
of eyes were at work, belonging to a very handsome ruddy youth who had 
been at the Duke’s left hand. Olimpia needed no nudge from the Captain 
to tell her who this noble rider might be. Guarino Guarini for a florin! 
And so it was. 

** Yes,’ said Mosca, ‘that is my most intrepid master, The flaxen 
youth in silver brocade, who was on the other side, is Teofilo Caleagnini, of 
whom I know little more than that he is Duke Borso’s shadow. You shall 
hardly see them apart. The other, my charmer, the other is our man. 
Leave me to deai with him. Come now to the inn. To-morrow you shall 
have your hired house, and the next day company for it more to your taste 
than lean old Mosea.”’ 

“‘T shall never forget you, my Captain,” said the really grateful 
Olimpia ; and said truer than she knew. ‘ Come,” she added, ‘‘ we 
should seek out Bellaroba and her little sweetheart. There must be an 
end of that pretty gentleman, my friend.” 

“By the majesty of King Solomon, there shall be an end,’ Mosca 
swore, and pricked his horse. 

Angioletto and his lady-love had been better exercised than to think 
of dukes. They had thought of religion. 

They passed by the Schifanoia at a sober walk, regardless of the crowd. 

“ My heart,’ Angioletto said, ‘‘ there is here what I suppose to be the 
most famous shrine in Romagna. I mean that of the Madonna degli Greci, 
& pompous image from Byzantium, which proceeded undoubtedly from the 
botteqga of Saint Luke. If that Signore had been as indifferent a painter 
as he was great Saint (which is surely impossible), we should do well 
to visit his Madonaa. Her holiness is past dispute; there are very few 
miracles which she could not perform if she chose. As well as burning 
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a candle apiece before her face, we could lay our prayers and new love 
at her feet. Beyond question she will hear and bring us good luck, 
What do you think ?”’ 

**T think as you think, Angioletto,” said Bellaroba, and held him closer. 

* Let us go then. I know the way very well.” 

So they went to the tune which the young lad sang under his breath, 
and before long came to a piazza, not very broad, but flagged all over 
and set about with stately brick buildings, having on the left the stone 
front of a great church, tier upon tier of arehes interlaced. The door 
of it was guarded by two stone lions, and above the porch was the 
figure of a buxom lady, to whom Angioletto doffed his cap. 

“They call her Donna Ferrara,” he explained. “ This is the Duomo, 
Let us go in!” 

They dismounted; a lame boy held the mule; they entered the church, 

It was very large, very dark, and nearly empty. Angioletto put his 
arm round Bellaroba’s waist, and they began to pace the aisle in con- 
tidential talk. 

“ Where are you going to live in this place, Bellaroba?” he asked her. 

‘*T don’t know. Olimpia knows. There was a Monna Nanna we were 
to live with, I think. But Olimpia will decide. I must do as she wishes.” 

“ But why ?”’ 

‘She is older than I am—two years. Besides I always have. And 
my mother wished it.” 

‘Your last appears to me the only reason worth a thought. Do you 
not want to know what I think of it, Bellaroba?”’’ He bent his head 
towards her. Her answer, the flutter of a quick little kiss, pleased him. 
“ Well, I will tell you,” said he. ‘I think we should be married at 
onece—this very minute. I do, indeed.” 

‘*Oh!’’ said Bellaroba, blushing beautifully. 

“IT can see that you are pleased at this, my dear,” Angioletto said, 
looking at her. They were head for head level, these children. “ But 
what would Ofimpia say ?”’ 

Bellaroba paused for strength to tell the painful truth. 

“‘She would say ‘ Fiddlesticks,’ Angioletto.” Angioletto frowned. ‘Ah! 
what is to be done?” he asked. Bellaroba looked down, plucked at her 
skirt, saw Angioletto’s hand peeping round her waist. It seemed difficult 
to say, and yet what she did say was very simple: “ We have not asked 
Olimpia, you know.” 

‘*No,” Angioletto answered, ‘‘ we have had no time yet. But we will, 
of course.” 

“Oh, of course,” said she, who kept her eyes hidden, and spoke very 
low. ‘* Oh, of course. But 4 

‘* Well, dearest ? ”’ 

‘“* Could we not—would it not be wiser—of course you know best, Angio- 
letto !—might we not ask her—afterwards ?”’ 

Angioletto kissed her. 

“You are as wise as you are lovely, my little wife. Come, let us find 
the Madonna degli Greci.” And he led her away by the hand. 
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They found her in the north transept, in a little fenced chapel all starry with 
tapers and gleaming gold and silver hearts. As it was the Eve of Pentecost 
she was uncovered ; they could see her dark outline with its wrought metal 
ring about the head. Half-way down was another metal ring; Bambino’s 
head should be in there. Both the hand-fasted pilgrims fell to their knees : 
Bellaroba crossed herself, and then hid her face with her left hand, Angio- 
letto with his right. After a silence, about the space of two Hail Marys, 
the youth looked resolutely up at Madonna, and began to speak to her : 

‘‘ Holy and most glorious Virgin, Mother of God,” said he, “ we, thy 
children, have sought thee first in this famous city of Ferrara, because we 
are sure that thou wilt love us even more than we love each other, and wilt 
be glad to share our secret. We are going to marry each other at this 
moment, Madonna, and thou shalt be the priest. There can be none better, 
since thou hadst in thy womb for many months the great Priest of ell 
Christians, our sublime Redeemer. Now, behold, Madonna, how I wed 
this my wife, Bellaroba. With this ring, which was given me by a very 
great lady,” and he took a ring from his breast, ‘‘ I wed my wife, placing it 
upon her finger in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Ido not endow her with my worldly goods, for thou knowest I 
have none. I do not worship her with my body at this moment, but 
in the meantime I worship her unfeignedly with my mind, just as I 
worship thee with my soul. It appears, therefore, that I have wedded 
her enough. It is useless, most Sacred Lady, to ask her whether she 
will honour and obey me, because, of course, she will, seeing that she 
loves me with all her good heart. Such as we are—very young, quite 
poor, but much thy servants—thou knowest whether thou canst be happy 
in this mating. I believe that thou canst. Now, therefore, since she 
is mine, she shall say with me three Aves and a Paternoster, likewise the 
Credo, or so much of it as she can remember. And, O Madonna, 
trust me to cherish her, and do thou intercede for us. Per Christum 
Dominum nostrum.—AMEN.” 

“ Bellaroba, my wife, look at me,” he said, and the girl looked up won- 
dering. He took her happy face between his hands, and kissed her two 
eyes, her forehead, and her mouth. Then they said the appointed prayers, 
and rose to their feet to return; nor did they forget the candles, but 
purchased them at the door of an old lady, who had a basketful to sell. 

Coming out of the church into the sun again, they encountered the 
scrutiny of Olimpia. Captain Mosea, slapping his booted leg, was holding 
the horse. 

‘Where have you two children been?” said Olimpia. ‘‘ Mischief in 
acorner,eh? You have missed the sight of Duke Borso and a gilded 
company.” 

‘* We have been saying our prayers to Madonna of the Greeks,” said 
Bellaroba meekly. 

‘There are red flames in your cheeks, child, and a ring on your finger. 
Did you find those in the church ?” 

‘* Madonna gave them to me, Olimpia.” 

**So, so, so! Do you begin by robbing a shrine, pray ?” 
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“* Ah, Madama Olimpia,” said Angioletto, ‘* we have only taken from the 
shrine what is our due.” 

Not the least of the minstrel's parts was that of speaking as though he 
had something weighty in reserve. Olimpia, though by nature dull, was 
also sly. She had a suspicion about Angioletto now; but a quick-shifting 
glance from one to the other of the pair before her revealed nothing but 
serenity in the boy, and little but soft happiness in the girl. She opened 
her lips to speak, snapt them to again, and turned to the Captain and 
affairs more urgent than the love-making of babies. It was the hour of 
supper ; the question was of a lodging. Captain Mosca knew an inn—the 
‘‘ Golden Sword "’—where decent entertainment could be had for the night. 
As no one could deny what nobody knew anything about, it was decided. 
They sought and found the ‘‘ Golden Sword,” and put up with it, and in it. 
The supper party was, at least, merry, for Angioletto led it. He sang, he 
joked, made love, spent money, was wise, unwise, heedless, heedful. He 
charmed a grin at last into the very Captain's long face. That warrior, 
indeed, went so far as to drink his health in wine of Verona. He and his 
Olimpia—unhesitatingly his in the gaiety of the moment—drank it out of 
the same glass. “ Love and Ferrara!” cried Captain Mosca, with a foot 
on the table. ‘‘ Love in Ferrara,” said Angioletto, and stroked Bellaroba’s 
hair. So everything was very friendly, and full of hope. At a late hour, and 
for excellent reasons, Olimpia kissed Bellaroba good-night, was herself 
kissed by Angioletto, and withdrew. Captain Mosca prayed vehemently 
for further and better acquaintance with his friend ‘‘ the divine poet,” and 
his pretty mistress. So went Bellaroba’s marriage supper. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘WHY COME YE NAT TO COURTE ?” 


‘ Le donne e i cavalier, gli affanni e gli agi, 


Che ne invogliava amore e cortesia.’ 


Tue little house—discreet affair of caves modest as drooped eyelids, of 
latticed windows, of wistaria before and a bower of willows behind—was 
found and furnished out of the girls’ store and the Captain’s credit. Donna 
Matura, a brown old woman, hideous, toothless, and inclined to swooning, 
was installed as duenna. She was, indeed, owner of the house and furniture, 
for which Olimpia paid and the Captain promised to pay ; but that did not 
appear until much later. There was a great charm, not without a certain 
deal of luxury, in the place. Of course, there was a garden—a bright 
green nest of flowering trees and shrubs ; in the middle was a grass plat ; in 
that, again, a bronze fountain, which had the form of three naked boys back 
to back, and an inscription to the effect that it had been set up by a certain 
Galeotto Moro, in the days of Marquess Lionel, ‘‘ in honour of Saints Peter 
and Paul and of the Virgin Deipara,” upon some special occasion of family 
thanksgiving. The weeping willows—themselves fountains of green—sprayed 


over a stone seat. The place bore signs of an honourable past; it was 
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falling now gently to a comely decay ; but it answered every purpose. All 
promised well. So much Captain Mosca was given to understand ; yet it was 
hinted that his promises were not complete. ‘ My life and soul,” cried he 
on his knees in the garden, “ the little affair is a matter of three minutes.” 
It proved to be a matter of more than three months, and was then accom- 
plished in another way and with other results than had been looked for. 
Thus it was. 

When Angioletto had been assured of the nesting of his mate, he dressed 
himself point-device and went to Court to deliver his credentials. He 
found the lady, upon whom so much depended, at the Schifanoia. Madama 
Lionella d’Este, wife of the Count Guarino Guarini, was a fresh-coloured, 
lusty young woman of three-and-twenty, not at all in love with her husband, 
but very much in love with love. The Captain of Lances had said truly 
when he shrugged her off as no beauty. Large-limbed she was, the shape 
of a boy, with a long mouth and small eyes, full-lipped, big in foot and 
hand, . Yet she was a very merry soul, frank if not free in her speech and 
gesture, and though liable to bursts of angry temper, for the most part as 
innocent of malice as a tiger-cub. If you remember her an Este, you will 
forgive her much, excuse her everything, and rather like her. 

Angioletto, who found her sitting on the grass among her ladies, advanced 
with great ceremony and many bows. Madonna did not get up; no one 
did ; so Angioletto had to step gingerly into a ring of roguish women to 
deliver his letter. Lionella scampered through it, reddening with pleasure ; 
she beckoned him with smiles to sit beside her. ‘‘ We are making rose- 
garjands to adorn our pretty heads,’’ she said laughing. ‘* Come and sit 
by me, Angioletto, and sing to us. Who knows but what, if you are good, 
we shall not crown you with one of them ?”’ 

It was a great merit of Angioletto’s that he always took things and men 
(especially women) as he found them. Such as they were he could be for 
the time. He was by no means waxen ; elastic rather. Down ke plumped, 
uccordingly, cross-legged by his new mistress, and warbled a canzone to 
the viola which enchanted the lady. 

‘*More, more, more!”’ she said clapping her hands. ‘Oh, boy, I could 
have you a prince for less than that! What a throstle-pipe you have!” 
It was, as he afterwards found out, of her habit to be for ever at extremes ; 
but just now, not knowing how to take her, he sang on all the better for 
her praise ; and he had her next wriggling in an ecstasy over a trifle he made 
up on the spur of the moment—a snatch wherein roses and a girl’s face 
(Bellaroba’s, be sure) took turns to be dominant. At the end of this pretty 
piece the Countess Lionella fairly took his own face between her hands, 
crumpled his lips into a bud and kissed them full. Angioletto coloured, 
though no one else did. It was evidently quite harmless, and afterwards he 
was ashamed of his shame. As it was, a diversion of a different order broke 
in upon the next song which, so soon as he had picked up his nerve, he 
adventured. One of the Maids of Honour looked quickly over her shoulder, 
and ‘*Hist, Madonna! The Duke!” she said, with wide eyes and a blush. 
The song ceased, the whole company, Lionella included, scrambled to their 
feet. Duke Borso, his portly body swaying like a carriage on springs, his 
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hands behind him, and attended by a tall young man, very splendid and 
very blonde, came across the grass towards them. Angioletto could not 
decide whether to think him rogue or prude. His puckered face twitched, 
his eyes twitched, his pursed-up lips worked together ; it was again as if he 
were struggling with a laugh. He wore his tall square cap well off his 
forehead, and looked what he really was—a strong man tired, but not yet 
tired out, of kindness. The benevolence seemed inborn, seemed fighting 
through every seam of the pompous face. ‘‘ Madonna! his generous 
motions work him into creases, as if he were voleanic soil,’ thought Angio- 
letto. Watching him narrowly as he came, he decided that this was a 
master to be loved if not admired, respected but not feared. ‘‘I should 
get the worst of a bout with him,’’ thought he; ‘‘but I had rather it were 
with him than with Apollo.” That title was just, as the reflection shrewd. 
Teofilo Caleagnini would have made a terrible tutor to Master Phaéton. 

Duke Borso bowed shortly to the standing maids, and favoured Angioletto 
with a keen eye before he set a hand on his daughter’s shoulder. She 
looked a pleased welcome as he began to stroke her hair. ‘ Ah, they love 
the man,” thought Angioletto ; “‘ good!’ 

‘Why, chick,” said Duke Borso, ‘‘ you are like a cage of singing-birds 
seared by the cat.” 

‘* Your Grace shall judge whether we are too scared to sing,” replied his 
laughing daughter. ‘‘ Come,” she added, turning to Angioletto, ‘‘ tune your 
viol and pipe to it again, my little poet.”’ 

The Duke made a wry mouth. ‘ Hey, I have no ear for music, my dear,” 
said he. Angioletto was ready for him. 

‘If your Magnificence will permit,” he said, “I will take care not to 
offend his honourable ear. I will say my piece, with no more music than 
will serve to tie word to word. May it be so, Magnificence? Have I 
liberty, Madonna?” He bowed, smiling, from one to the other of the great 
people. 

He was a very courtly and charming little person, this Tuscan youth. 
Above all, he had a ready address. So bright and strong, and yet so 
deferential did he look, pleading his cause among them. Lionella could have 
kissed him again for nothing more than his dexterity. 

‘* Ah, you shall do whatever you like, Angioletto! ” she cried. 

Borso’s eyes twinkled, and he primed his lips. ‘I do not go so far as 
Madama, Master Angioletto, but I shall be pleased to hear what you are 
pleased to give me.” He fell into an attitude of profound attention. 
Angioletto, having bowed once more, began. 

It so happened that Lorenzo de’ Medici, that monster of genius, had not 
long*printed his Caccia col falcone. Angioletto had it by heart against his 
need; using it now he could never have made a better choice—as, indeed, 
he guessed. It was as good as aplay to watch Borso’s wary eyes at the 
commencement of this piece, and to see them drop their fence as the 
declamation went on. Lorenzo began with a pretty description of the dawn 
on Tuscan hilltops :— 

‘* Era gia rosso tutto l’oriente, 
E le cime de’monti parien d’oro,”’ etc. 
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Borso, neither approving nor disapproving, kept his head disposed for 
more. At 
** Quando fui desto da certi rumori 
Di buon sonagli ed allettar di cani’’ 
he began to blink ; with the quick direction of the huntsman—* Deh, vanne 
innanzi, presto: Capellaio,” he stifled a smile. But the calling of the 
hounds by their names broke down his guard. Angioletto shrilled them out 
in a high boyish voice :— 
** Chiama Tamburo, Pezuolo e Martello, 

La Foglia, la Castagna e la Guerrina, 

Fagiano, Fagianin, Rocca e Capello, 

E Friza, e Biondo, Bamboccio e Rossina, 

Ghiotto, la Torta, Viola e Pestello, 

E Serchio e Fuse e’l mio Buontempo vecchio, 

Zambraco, Buratel, Scaccio e Pennecchio ... . 


” 


Every muscle of the keen old hunter was now quivering; his eyes were 
bright, his smile open and that of a child. To the last word of the poem— 
and it has length—he followed without breath the checks, the false casts, 
the bickering of the huntsmen, the petty incidents of a breezy morning in 
the marshes, nodding at every point, missing nothing, cracking his fingers, 
cheering under his breath, with delight undisguised and interest unalloyed. 
The moment it was ended he seemed prime for a burst of heedless comment ; 
but he stopped, shut his lips with a snap, and became the inscrutable ruler 
of a fief of the Empire once more. But Angioletto knew that he had pleased 
him, for all that he walked off as he had come, without word or sign. 

He had pleased everyone. Homing to his nest in the Borgo, he caught 
his little Bellaroba in his arms with a rapture none the less because it had 
been earned at a stretch. It was long before he could find time and breath 
to lead her into the garden and have the story out. Olimpia, coming down 
to look for them in the dusk, found that a seat for two would easily hold 
one more. It should be added of Angioletto that he suppressed the incident 
of the Countess Lionella’s salute. 

At supper there were evidences that, whatever had been Angioletto’s 
fate, all had not gone so well with the Captain of Lances. Not that 
appetite failed him; indeed, he ate the more for his taciturnity. Yet not 
repletion made him sigh, for he sighed consumedly before he began and 
rather less when he had finished, as though the kindlier juices of our nature 
had got to work to disperse the melancholic. Angioletto rallied him upon 
his gloom, but to no purpose. The meal was a silent one ; almost the only 
conversation was that of the minstrel’s foot with Bellaroba’s under the 
table. The truth was, that of conversation the Captain had had enough 
before supper—a very short colloquy with his Olimpia. In it he was 
brought to confess that he had seen his patron that morning. “ Well ?” had 
been Olimpia’s commentary—a shot which raked the Captain fore and aft. 
Well, he desperately admitted, there was nothing actually arranged : 
patienza/ His most noble master had been greatly harassed with affairs 
—the Duke’s approaching visit to Rome, the precise forms which must be 
observed, the punctilios, the hundred nieeties of etiquette : ‘‘ Ah, patienza /” 
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urged the sweating Mosca. Patience, she saw, was the only wear ; but, 
per Bacco, he should learn it too! She was in a high rage. The Captain 
was given to know that Ferrara was a great city, with more houses in it 
than one; in fine, he was shown the door. Supper first was an extreme 
and contemptuous condescension of Olimpia’s, urged by the thought that 
a fed Mosca might be a more desperate Mosca, while a lean one would be 
desperate only fora meal. A true relation of what passed in the Palazzo 
Guarini may serve to show how just she had been. The Count had 
received news of his henchman’s attendance with a nod, had kept him 
waiting two hours in the cortile, then remembered him and bid him upstairs. 
‘* Well, dog,” said the young lord, from his dressing-table, ‘* and why the 
devil are you so late to report yourself? ”’ 

‘‘ Ah, Excellence, believe me ——” began to stutter the Captain. 

‘‘ That is exactly what I will not do, my man. Who was that wench 
at your back yesterday ?”’ 

The Captain rubbed his hands. ‘ Excellence, a wench indeed! A 
golden Venetian—glorious! Dove-eyed, honey-tongued, and very much 
your lordship’s servant, I do assure you.”’ 

‘*You are so completely and at such length a fool, Mosca,” said Count 
Guarini, with a yawn, “and strive so desperately to be rascal in spite of 
it, that I am almost sorry for you. Tie me these points, my good fellow, 
get me my sword, and go to the devil with your golden Venetian.” 

That, believe me, had been all. Therefore Captain Mosca, as he slunk 
out into the dark after supper, in obedience to his inexorable Olimpia, felt 
that he must be more ingenious than he had supposed. At the same time 
it is only fair to say that when he spoke so hopefully of his affair to the 
lady on the pillion he had believed every word of his own story. A man 
puts on spectacles to suit his complexion: the Captain’s was sanguine. 

Maurice Hew err. 


[ To be continued. | 
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